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Pros of the Werk. 
Anoraen defeat of the renovated Ministers is the 


inent fact of the week in Parliament; the oc- 
sion of defeat being of secondary importance in 


aes apolitical sense. Lord Duncan has been devoting 
fe ree tne to the Window taxes and the New 
— Forest abuses, and has been one of those to rake 
LEDGE. up avery strong case of neglect and malversation. 
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The scandal had already forced the Chief Commis- | 


‘sioner of Woods and Forests to prepare a bill for 
the better management of the Forest lands, but 
Lord Duncan moved a resolution, that the revenue 
mecruing from the Forests should be paid into the 

wer. The abuses of the Forest administra- 
tion are an old story ; Members had no comparative 


knowledge of Lord Seymour’s or of Lord Duncan’s | 


proposition, the merits of the case having a very 
slack hold on the attention of any party ; and under 


ordinary circumstances the House would have sup- | 
the head of the department, especially when | 


was promising a measure. 


nisterial crisis, which scarcely anybody in Parlia- 
ment wishes to renew just now, there is a satisfac- 
tion in beating Ministers—because they have been 
beaten before, because they are down, because re- 
peated beating helps to make them know their 


It is for this reason that Protectionists and | 


ig-Radicals are found voting with Lord Duncan, 
who beat Ministers by 120 to 119. ~ 

The defeat has not been regarded as very se- 
Mously important, until the pure Whig Globe made 
it & matter of solemn warning. The Whig jour- 
alist admits that Ministers might have done better 
—that Lord John Russell “ might have been more 
communicative to his supporters,” and that “a 
more judicious distribution of patronage” might 


have silenced Lord Duncan; but it warns the | 


ig-Radicals, “the mass of the Melbourne ma- 


the 


of voting by the side of Protectionists 


sal of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright: 
they will let in a Stanley Cabinet !— 


“Tt is all very well to swagger about the clubs, and say | 


it is high time to make short work of a Ministry that 
Bets beaten six or seven times a-week. We only venture 
why that this amusement is not quite compatible with 
prudent and disinterested policy which we really 
that the Parliamentary Liberals honestly have at 
el @ believe that nine out of ten of their number 
with @ natural dread on the possibility of any violent 
domestic convulsion, that they are determined to resist the 


oie either of taxes upon food or of religious dis- | 


and that it is their honest wish to secure the 
“ of we Monarchy to their descendants by 
Teducing its cost an popularizing its defences. We be- 
lieve that they look on the present Cabinet as the fittest 
for accomplishing this task. Now, we need not 

very deep insight into Cabinet secrets, 


F to a | 
wre at it is morally impossible for Lord John 


to go through the perplexities and humilia- 
Wions of the last three weeks; and that, 


(Town Epition,] 


meas\ But, independently | than the Irishmen, animated by their past success, 
of the specific question, independently of any Mi- | again advance to confront him. The meeting at the 


ity,” “the ballot and household suffrage men of | 
Reformed Parliaments,” against the con- | 


after a very few | cles is almost threatened with extinction by the 
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more such divisions as that on Lord Duncan’s motion, he | 
can only be expected to wash his hands of the whole con- | 
cern.” 


This is very alarming, as the Globe puts it— | 
Lord John Russell, or a revolution; for the Globe 
sees no other alternative. The Morning Post | 
seconds the Whig warning. If the alternative were | 
true, it would be distressing; but even then there 
are not afew who might prefer revolution rather | 
than a Russell Cabinet. The revolutionary alter- 
native would hold out a promise of novelty; be- 
| sides, it is untried, which the Russell Cabinet is not. 


| In this enfeebled state, which excites so much | 


| anxiety among his friends, Lord John Russell is | 
| trying to rub on with his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill | 
in its mutilated form; but the concession which 
was intended to disarm objections has failed in 
that effect, while it has aroused a new class of ob- 
jectors. The Irish Agitators suspended their | 
| operations while the Russell Ministry was in jeo- 
pardy; but no sooner has Lord John regained 
strength enough to go on with his fractional bill 


| Freemasons’ Tavern to resist the bill shows that the 
| Roman Catholic laity of London has awakened from 
its slumber ; and there is every prospect that the re- 
sistance to the measure will increase as the bill 
advances in ulterior stages. At the same time the 
Ultra-Protestants are beginning to stir in an agita- 
tion against the measure as it is amended by Lord 
John Russell. ‘The Roman Catholics will continue 
to oppose any fraction to which the measure may 
| be reduced; the Ultra-Protestants will oppose it the 
more it is reduced to a fraction. 

Of the other subjects in Parliament the most 
practically important are Mr. Baines’s bill for the 
better protection of parish apprentices, and Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s for the establishment of County 
Financial Boards. 
| Mr. Baines’s bill would prevent the recurrence of 








| cases like that of Jane Wilbred, and would secure 
a very needful protection to one of the most un- 
| fortunate classes of the community. 
| The County Boards are recommended by many 
practical considerations: they would add local re- 
presentation where local taxation has been extended 
without it ; they would familiarize the People with 
the practice of local government ; they would create 
subsidiary local legislatures, to which might be 
transferred much of the local and private business 
| which now overburdens the central Legislature. 
Mr. Milner Gibson may be obstructed for a time, 
but his perseverance is sure of ultimate reward. 
The meeting on the adulteration of coffee ought 
to make an era in the history of retail commerce. 
| The latter class of tradesmen, aided by two com 
mercial Members of Parliament, Mr. Thomas 
Baring and Mr. Moffatt, are making a stand against 
_adulterations in the grocery trade. According to 
| hints at the meeting, the retail traffic in some arti- 


| were ver 





increasing trade in spurious substitutes. Were 
such practices to continue unchecked, all confi- 
dence in the dealer would be destroyed, and sericus 
inconveniences would result to the trader as wellas 
the consumer. There can be no doubt, howeve 
that if the respectable dealers persevere in the. 
stand against adalterations they must succeed, not 
only in arresting the progress of fraud, but in 
drawing a larger portion of custom to the sound 
trader. Although the majorities at the meeting 
close, the balance of moral weight Ties 
with the innovators. 

The stagnation of affairs inseparable in England 
from the mock crisis we have just undergone 
would seem to influence—magnetically, we s' 

—the politics of the Continent. Everywhere the 
same painful state of suspense. 

Germany sends us notes, memorandums, pro- 
tests, and protocols without end: the result of 
all, a return to the sleepy old Diet of Frankfort. 
Prussia proposes it in good earnest ; most of the 
Princes are quite ready to accede to any measure 
that may be altogether of a negative character. 
Austria indeed would soar higher, and Schwarzen- 
berg storms and thunders. But Metternich sends 
in aword of peace and moderation, and he is the 
man of 1815. 

From France, next to nothing. Louis N 
tries to win Parisian hearts by canteri cara- 
co.ing along the Boulevards. His Ministers try to 
win over the National Guards by affecting to leave 
them the right of private suffrage to the last. 
wish the French people to see how averse the 
dent is to rob them of a franchise by virtue of which 
he has attained his exalted station, and by the aid 
of which he feels sure he would be enabled to retai 
it. There are rumours of an adj 
Assembly in April, to afford the Government lei 
for sounding the people’s sina thoorionshy i 
presentation of any motion for a revisi 
Constitution. The feuds of Legitimists 
ists run higher than ever, and the bi 
them will only cease with extinction 
They teach the French A plague o” both 

teach the to cry, “A pi ° 
your Houses!” and the ultimate success of the Bo- 
napartists can no longer be matter of serious doubt. 

A new turn has been given to the Slavery agita- 
tion in the United States. The act of Congress 
authorizing the capture of runaway slaves has been 
found to conflict with an act of the State Legi 
ture in Massachusetts, and the conflict has 
= to facilitate _ a of a ave slave. 

ere, therefore, we have the general slave question 
complicated with old disputes about Federal — 
and State right. On the one side is the i 
issuing proclamations in support of the Federal sta- 
tute; on the ved side, the State officers are op- 

ing to the Federal statute a certain passive re- 
Silioass, and the eloquent theologian, Theodore 
Parker, is helping to fan the ardour of the Anti- 
Slavery party. 
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More accounts from the Cape of Good Hope 
bring melancholy details of the inglorious war with 
the Natives, in which defeat is doubly disgraceful 
but the choice of a minor degradation. 
Some of the Government papers here are keeping 
the war; 
it than the 
been left lone, they 
would have settled these Border questions long 
street which 
the Natives 
and holding back the colonists, and it is the People 


and victo' 


up the cry that the colony must for 
but England is far more responible for 
colony is. If the colonists had 
ago: it is the Government in Downi 
keeps up the wars, by tampering 


of England which maintaing that Government in 


power. 





PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 





The defeat of Ministers on Tuesday was only by a 
small majority, 120 to 119; but still it was a defeat. 


Lord Duncan's motion was to the following effect :— 


“ Whereas it appears by returns laid before this House, 





and before the Select Committee of Woods, Forests, | 


Works, &c., that, during a period of seven years (from 
1842-3 to 1848-9), the gross income derived from the 
possessions and land revenues of the Crown has 


amounted to £2,446,785, and that out of this sum only | 
£774,000 has been paid to the public account at the Ex- | 


chequer; and whereas during the same period it appears 


that a sum amounting to £1,672,785 has been withheld | 
for charges of collection and management, and for other | 
expenses charged upon the said revenues, it is expedient, | 


with a view to place the expenditure of this branch of the 


ublic service under the more immediate control of Par- 
iament, that the gross income derived from the said 


revenues should hereafter be paid into the Exchequer ; 


and that the necessary expenses for managing and col- 


lecting the same should be voted by this House, upon 


estimates to be annually submitted to Parliament by her 


Majesty’s Government.” 


In bringing forward the motion, he was at pains to 


| 
| 


explain that he did not wish to bring any charge | 


aguinst any public department ; all he wished was to 


raise the question whether it was for the advantage 
of her Majesty's service to allow a department to col- 
lect and spend the public money without the rontrol 
of Parliament. The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests are responsible only to the ‘l'reasury, and 
the only cognizance which 
proceedings is contained in a report annually pre- 
sented to the House about the middle of the session, 
but not circulated among the members till September 
or October, when the session is fairly over. The 
gross rental of the property belonging to the Crown, 
if duly administered, would be amply sufficient for 
maintaining the Crown in all due dignity and splen- 
dour. 

‘* The revenues of the Crown are derived from three 
sources—first, from the landed revenues, consisting of 
house property in different parts of London, such as in 
Whitenall, St. James, Regent-street, and the Tower; 
landed estates in different parts of the kingdom, fines on 
management, &c. Over all this property there is placed 
that great na'ional bailiff, the Secretary for the Trea- 
sury. Now, with all due submission to the abilities of 
his honourable friend—yet, considering all the demands 
that were made upon his time, he protested against his 
honourable friend—he protested against such a large 
property being placed at his disposal. His honourable 
friend is certainly not the person whom, in his present 
position, he would choose to manage his private estate— 
(laughter),—and still less is he the person to manage the 
estates of the Crown. His honourable friend, when asked 
What was the rental of the property under his care, an- 
swered, that there was no rental—none arising from the 
property in Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. ‘There are cer- 
tain fee-farm rents which were committed to the care of 
the Commissioners of Woods, valued at £1000 a-year, 
and yet, would the House believe it that these fee-farm 


rents have never been collected—that they have been | 
totally lost, and that the account of them was only found | 


arliament has of their | 





after a long search, in a drawer of the office ot Woods | 


and Forests, after the appointment of this committee. 
(Hear, r). The second branch of the property con- 
sists of the royal parks—St. James’s-park, Hyde-park, 


the Green-park, and other parks in the metropolis. The 
gross income of thyse parks amounts to £11,026. The 
expenditure to £64,729. Lhe third portion of the pro- 


rty consists of the royal forests—these are seventeen 





place her heriditary revenues at the disposal of the 
House of Commons, and the result of that arrange- 
ment was, that the Minister of that day came into 
possession of a very useful source of patronage and 
favour. So well was this exercised during the last 
century, that when Mr, Pitt instituted an inquiry 
into the management of the Woods and Forests in 
1797, it was found that the annual revenues of the 
Crown from that source had dwindled down to £5000 
a-year. In consequence of that inquiry, several large 
tions of the property were restored to the public; 

ut of late years, it would appear, that the whole de- 

a. has again fallen into a state of gross neglect. 

o take the case of the royal forests, for example. 
Lord Duncan had paid a visit to the New Forest 
during last recess, and never had he witnessed such 
a state of confusion as the way in which affairs were 
managed there. He had been placed in communica- 
tion with Mr. Reed, the deputy-surveyor, who had 
the management of the forest, and when he called 
that gentleman’s attention to the fact that the lots of 
timber lying by the roadside did not correspond 
with the official catalogue, Mr. Reed referred 
him to the solicitor, and immediately afterwards 
set off to France. One of the foremen committed 
suicide, and another ran away; indeed, the whole 
concern seemed to be in a state of confusion. Major 
Freeman, who had been employed to look into the 
management, said that a system of robbery had been 
going on for years. ‘Every one in the neighbour- 
hood seemed to think that the forests belonged to 
them.’’ Then there was an enormous amount of 
Crown revenues spent among the lawyers. The law 
expenses paid to the solicitors of the Woods and 
Forests during the seven years ending in 1848 
amounted to £79,241. This was the amount paid in 
London alone, besides which there were large bills 
paid to solicitors in Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
other places. In Edinburgh alone the bills amounted 
to £3000 a-year. But the most startling fact con- 
nected with the management of the Woods and 
Forests is that, between 1842 and 1848, no less than 
£6,696,292 worth of the Crown property has been 
sold by order of the Treasury, without Parliament 
being made acquainted with the sales until after- 
wards, through the annual reports. Lord Duncan 
concluded by moving the resolution, which was se- 
conded by Mr. Hume. Lord Seymour denied that 
the revenues were in the disorderly state in which 
Lord Duncan had represented them, and stated 
the annual returns of income from 1797 to show 
what a large increase had taken place. He had 
taken great trouble to make himself master of the 
subject, having previously believed that there were 
gross abuses in this department complained of. His 
objection to the proposed resolution was, first, that 
it would be ineffective, for Parliament could not go 
into details of expenditure, but could do no more 
than lay down a broad principle, and insist on its 
being adhered to; and, secondly, that it would be 
impossible to carry out this resolution, and at the 
same time to carry into effect the proposed division 
of the offices of Works and Woods. He therefore 
moved, as an amendment, for leave to bring in a bill, 
of which Lord John Russell had given notice early 
in the session (a bill the same as that of last year, 
for dividing the above offices), for providing for the 
better management of the Crown lands. 

Mr, Hume and Sir H. Wittovucusy supported the 
motion, as did also Sir Bensamin Hau. ‘The latter 
suggested that the Crown lands should be treated as 
encumbered estates, put up to auction, and sold for 
the benefit of the Crown. The House having divided, 
the numbers were— 

For the motion...csccccccecess 
Against it .reccccccvcecs 


coocee 120 
aasu aay 


eee trees 


Majority in favour of the motion...... 1 
The debate on the Navy Estimates, on Monday 


| evening, presented no new feature. Sir T. F. Barina 


in moving that the number of men voted for the 
naval service of the year 1851-2 be 39,000, took credit 
on the part of the Governu.ent for having acted with 
marvellous economy in the expenditure of that 
department. During the last two years the estimates 


in number—the New Forest in Hampshire, consisting have undergone a reduction of £1,500,000. Compared 
of 60,000 acres; the Dean Fores , in Gloucestershire, with 1835, the naval expenditure of 1851 shows an 
consisting of 20,000 acres; and many other forests, al- | increase of £1,326,628, but then we must remember 


together amounting to about 100,000 acres. 
of the property has been valued at two millions sterling ; 
and yet, on looking to the latest returns of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, he found that the income 
of this property amounted to £36,393, while the expen- 
diture was £36,784—(hear, hear) ;—so that the expendi- 


ture was larger than the income in the management of 


He 


property that was valued at two millions sterliug. 
entlemen opposite who were in- 


saw many honourable 


This part | that the French 


| 


} 
| 


naval estimates have increased 
£1,735,000 during that period. Mr. Hume ridiculed 
the notion of increasing the number of our seamen 
because the French increased their navy. Ina late 
discussion in the French Chamber, the reduction of 
their naval expenditure was opposed on the ground 
of ours being so large. It was ridiculous to see two 
nations acting so absurdly. He referred to the 


timately acquainted with the value of land, and he would | sweeping reforms which had taken place when 
ask them if it was not a monstrous thing that property | Sir James Graham presided over the Admiralty. 


of the value of two millions should pi 
nothing to the national h 


r. (Loud 
‘ Hear, hear’) 2” 

He went to describe how the Crown had become 
possessed of a large portion of the land of England, 
and how various Kings, who had unfortunately been 
surrounded by a set 
away a large portion of the Crown lands, In the 
reign of Queen Anne, it was agreed that she should 





needy courtiers, had given | 


| it was previously. 


oduce absolutely | He reduced the navy estimates to £4,000,000, and 
cries of | 


yet it was admitted that the navy was in a better 
condition after the reductions had been made than 
In the years 1835-6-7-8 the 
average number of men was 29,638, and he could not 
see any reason for having more than that number in 
1861. Then as regaids the African squadron, there 
was now an excellent opportunity for getting quit of 
that costly absurdity. The French Government and 





the United States Government were both an 
be relieved from their engagements, 80 that yn 
difficulty of last year was now removed. Ingg 
gression upon the late Ministerial crisis ME 
said :— * uy 
“It appeared to him that Lord Stanley paid 
poor compliment to the Protectionist party in that 
when he stated that there was only one man e 
fit for office. Surely of the 270 gentlemen or that 
who the other night voted for protection there mat 
enough talent to fill up the Treasury bench, tent 
especially when it was borne in mind that ae i 
real work in each department was done the 
clerks, who remained stationary. (A laugh te 
not merely Mr. Punch who made a jest of their vv 
ings, they were the laughing-stock of all Europe, and 
they might be. Who did not see, when the ‘ lq wl 
as Mr. Punch designated a well-known seen ‘ 
sent for, upon the remarkably judicious edvien Gat 
noble lord, that all the ‘Old Doctor’ would direct te 
be ‘As you were’? (A laugh.) There was not one 
provement in any way connected with the departmeay 
with which he had to do, that the ‘ Old Doctor’ had 
done his best to stop; for such a man, therefore ee 
called in was utterly preposterous. (‘ They didn't ung 


* 
4 
z 


| for you!’) No, they didn’t send for him; for he 


been pretty nearly as long in practice as the doctor thar 
was sent for(a laugh), had paid, he believed, more attentigg 
to passing events for the last twenty years (hear hear, 
and very possibly he might have prescribed rather beter 
than the other ‘Old Doctor’ had done. (‘ Hear, hear’ ang 
a laugh.) It was his opinion that the country looked, 
them asa set of dolts for allowing things to go on wie 
had gone on during the last two or three weeks, (Heap 
hear.) There were 658 honourable gentlemen, repre. ; 
sentatives of the people of Great Britain and 
utterly incapable of coming to a decision uy 
national questions one way or the other. (Hear, hear 
There was this miserable Papal Aggression Bij. 
why, passed as it was introduced, that bill woul, 
involve imminent danger of a civil war jy 
sister country, yet 330 or 350 members of ‘that 

House had voted for it in its full extent. He 
that the noble lord would either bring in a tj 
that would satisfy the country upon the subject or 
up legislation upon it altogether. (Hear, .) 
at all events, don’t let the business of the country beats _ 
stand still for three other weeks or more. iz 
this, much as he should deprecate anything tendingy 
excite a ‘No-Popery’ cry, he should say that he 
had better have recourse to a general election, In 
this seemed to be the only effectual remedy ; for suppg 
thie vote of 39,000 men refused, the Cabinet 
out, ‘ We cannot go on.’ The House would say, ‘Typ 
must geton.’ The Cabinet would say, ‘ We won't 
on;’ the Old Doctor would again be ealled in, tha 
would be the same prescription as before, of ‘As ym 
were,’ and so the farce would, for the second time, 
presented. (Laughter, and cries of ‘ Hear, hear.')” 
He concluded by moving that the number of 
and marines should be reduced to 30,000. Mm 
CoBDEN supported the motion, and in doing sopail 
a high compliment to Sir James Graham ;— 

‘*'| he member for Ripon—of whose administrative tales 
no one had a higher opinion than he entertained, fork 
had had the honour of sitting with that right honours 
baronet upon the same committee for three y: ars, andle 
wel] knew his mastery of details and the comprehend 
knowledge he displayed—(hear, hear)—had exercised s 
most useful sway at the Admiralty from 1830 to 1834" 

Mr. Conpen condemned the entire dock-yard sy 
tem as wasteful and extravagant, and quoted Lama 
tine, Thiers, and other French statesmen, to 
that the way in which France and England act imthet _ 
naval expenditure was just a game at “ Biggar ay 
neighhour,’’ without the slightest reason to justify it 
He hoped the House would allow him, on a future 7 
occasion, to submit a motion for asking her Majedy 
to present a proposal with a view to prevents cil 
tinuance of this system, and, if possible, to ent 
upon a system of mutual reductions. “ It was i 
consistent with the advanced civilization of the a — 
that two great nations like France and England, pi ~ 
fessing amity, should all the while be arming to tt ~ 
teeth, as if each expected the other to spring uponit 
like a wild beast.’ It was folly to talk of reliewiag 
the burden of taxation by transfer:ing it from a — 
class to another. He saw no way of relief except} ” 
a reduction of our armed force. Lord Joun Rossel — 
took great pains to show that our armaments are much | 
smaller than we ought to have. The facilities oft ~ 
sit, by which large bodies of troops could be rapidly r 
moved from one point to another, placed this court] 7 
much more in the position of a continental comm 
than it was when Sir James Graham was at the 
of the Admiralty. We ought to look also to 
dependence on other nations for food :— 

“For the last two or three years we had imported 
8,000,000 or 9,000,000 quarters of grain. Let any @* — 
think what a loss it would be to this country, beieg™ 
the practice of having part of our food to uo 
from foreign countries—(cheers and laughter Je d 
Protectionists)—if,in the event of war, we had 00 g 












force. (Renewed cheers and laughter.) He was, there 
fore, of opinion that, necessary as it was to have ‘ 
force to protect our trade in all former wars, # be 
like ours, which allowed a free import of grain, and was 
now in the habit—in the practice which might _ 


of M4 
es 


—of importing 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 quarters 
annually, was still more under the necessity 
taining a naval force.’’ 


Mr. Miner Grnson was entirely at issue 
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Secution of new sets of political offenders. 
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———+. doctrine that the extension of trade 
sob ee emery to increase our naval force. 
sender ise of our shipping, and of the number of 
The made the facilities for manning our fleet 
in a ease of sudden emergency. But war is 
Brine to arise with our increased foreign trade, 

Semele policy introduces « tie of mutual in- 
» nations, which is the strongest gua- 


= for the maintenance of peace. 


Thecommittee having divided, thenumters were :— 
For Mr. Hume’s amendment ...+-0-5 61 
Against it ..--++++- Bes 

Majority...csscseeseeereeereeeee 108 

Attempts were made to reduce some of the other 
, but none of them were successful. 
yptHoRP raised a laugh by proposing to 
the salary of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
£4500 to £3500, on the ground that fish, meat, 
provisions were now cheaper owing to free 

members voted with him. 


ether 
trade, but only 34 
nty Rates and Expenditure Bill was read 
kee on Wednesday, after a short discus- 
The House was quite willing to admit the 
principle on which the bill is founded—that the rate- 


should have a voice in the expenditure of the | 


Pe but the country members had a strong objec- 
tion to the mode in which Mr, Milner Gibson pro- 
tocarry the principle out. Sir Jonn Paxtne- 
qox said the measure, if it became law, “ would 
ereate acomplete revolution in the manner of con- 
ing county affairs.”’ The bill would take away 
from the justices all control over the police and the 
He warned the House to beware of tampering 
rinciple of such an institution us the un- 
Smagearecy of England. ‘ The bill was unjust, 
and mischievous. If he stood alone he 
should protest against it.” He moved that it be 
read a second time that day six months. This 
amendment he afterwards withdrew on hearing 
from Sir George Grey and Lord John Russell 
that they were favourable to the bill being committed. 
The second reading of the Apprentices and Servants 
Bill without any discussion, Mr. Barnes, in 
moving it, explained the provisions of the bill, of which 
we gave an outline a few weeks ago. Its main pro- 
visions are an extension of the period during which 
masters and mistresses are made liable to provide 
food for the sustenance of servants or apprentices. 
By the law as it stands they were liable only in the 
case of “infants of tender years."” By Mr. Baines’s 
bill this liability is extended to all young persons 
under eighteen. Provision is also made, that until a 
person has arrived at eighteen, and so long as he re- 
mains in the Union in which he has been hired, 
Jar visits sall be paid four times a-year to ascer- 
fos whether there is any cause of complaint against 
the master or mistress. 





Tue Karri War.—A conversation took place in the 
House of Commons, on Monday evening, on the war in 
Kafraria, Lord John Russell read a portion of a de- 
nag Earl Grey to Sir Harry Smith, written on 

ay, in which the Colonial Secretary warned the 
Governor that, whatever sums he might be compelled to 
draw from the military chest for the payment of the 
force he had raised, or ‘‘ for any other expenses not in- 
curred on account of her Majesty’s regular troops, must 
be regarded as advances on the colonial treasury.” Mr. 
Hume said it was all very well for Earl Grey to write in 
that style, but no one would believe that he could call 
on the colonists for the payment of a single shilling. The 
papers in his possession showed that the colonists had 
nothing to do with the expenses of the late war, They 
said they were willing to protect themselves, provided 
they were allowed to manage their own affairs, but they 
Were not allowed to manage them. Sir H. Smith had been 
left at the Cape asa military despot. He could not under- 
stand why such a desputch as the one they had heard should 
have been sent tohim, The truth was, that Earl Grey 
Would sink any administration with which he remained.” 
. Labouchere defended the conduct of Government to 
the colonists, und affirmed that “a foundation had been 
y the Government of this country which would 
insure to the = Colony free institutions of the largest 
and most liberal kind.” Mr. Adderley remarked that 
British Kaffraria was not a part of the Cape Colony. It 
was aseparate British possession, under a separate ad- 
‘ation, fiscal and political; and therefore neither 

Grey nor the First Minister could call on the Cape 


to any part of the charge of defending Kaffraria. 
The whole of the expenses would fall solely on the im- 
Perial government. 


THE CONTINENT. 
The Pope can no longer enjoy quiet slumbers 
Within the walls of the Vatican Palace. The French 
is all quartered in the Castle St. Angelo, 
and, perhaps, the Pontifical residence was subject to 
annoyance of their early drumming. Perhaps, 
by was placed too inconveniently within reach 
e Castle's protecting guns. By suggestion of the 
thee Austrian Ambassadors, his Holiness is 
; 0 remove to the Quirinal, where hasty pre- 
Parations are made for his reception. 
of Naples has issued orders for the pro- 
Efforts 


will be made to convict citizens in various classes, of 
the heinous crime of having hailed Ferdinand as 
**the Constitutional King."” The Neapolitan Go- 
vernment has carried the Carnival at the point of the 
bayonet. In Sicily, and especially at Messina, the 
people having peremptorily refused to be merry, @ 
few carriages, with military and civil officers, drove 
up to the Corso, hemmed in with double and treble 
rows of infantry, so as to bear all the appearance of a 
convoy of prisoners. 

King Ferdinand has decidedly withdrawn his coun- 
tenance from Hyde-park. The great mart will be 
the Exhibition of the Industry of “ all Nations but 
one.’ Not a single Maccarone will the Two Sicilies 
contribute: the police-office will issue no passports 
for England during the whole period of the exhibition. 
Some people think the measure arises from the King’s 
fears of the “ burning eloquence”’ of Father Gavazzi. 
The fact is, however, that the Bourbon at all times 
evinced the same dread of similar national and inter- 
national meetings. None of his subjects was ever 
allowed to attend the scientific Congresses that even 
Austria patronized. The Two Sicilies are kept ina 
state of Chinese Celestialism. All intercourse is con- 
tagion. 

The Duke of Parma is on a visit to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. The latter, with his family, will 
embark at Leghorn for Naples. Who is there at the 
present day that does not apply for lessuns of Nea- 
politan statescraft? Is not Baron Antonini, the Sici- 
lian Minister, the oracle of Legitimists and Orleanists 
in Paris? Does M, Thiers draw his inspirations from 
any other source ? 

New troops are pouring down into Lombardy, from 
all parts, in hot haste. The Government of Vienna 
seems yet to labour under the greatest uneasiness 
with respect to Italy, and especially the Roman States. 
All the news of Austrian forces condensing in Umbria, 
at Spoleto and Foligno, and Terni, and Neapolitan 
troops on the borders at Rieti, receive the most ample 
confirmation. It is possible, yet, that all these move- 
ments are merely of a defensive character: that the 
Austrians wisk to bring great masses of trodps to 
bear against that poor influence that the French still 
flatter themselves with exercising at Rome. We have 
not forgotten that in the heat of its dissensions with 
Prussia, Austria found it necessary to borrow some 
of its best troops from the army ot Radetzky. The 
great influx of soldiers into Italy at the present time, 
may, perhaps, be explained as the mere return of the 
Italian garrisons to their posts. By rapidity of mo- 
tions those troops are actually multiplied in the-eyes 
of terrified nations: forced marches and counter- 
marches give the Austrians all the prestige of ubi- 
quity. 

To secure the advantage of this all but instanta- 
neous locomotion, Austria is sparing no expense in the 
rapid construction of railways. The line from Venice 
to Vicenza is now open to Verona and Mantua; a 
branch will stretch up to Roveredo and Trento, in the 
Tyrol; another is to come down to the South, as far 
at least as Ferrara. The French never understood 
that these iron arteries are the most efficient of forti- 
fications ; they wasted in their detached forts round 
Paris what would have enabled them to reach the 
Rhine, the Alps, or the Mediterranean with almost 
the speed of thought. Austria, however, is not neg- 
lecting the strongholds that proved the real Acropolis 
of her empire in 1848, New and extensive works 
are carried on round Mantua, Peschiera, and Verona. 
Padua, Vicenza, Milan itself, are hastily fortified. 
Really it will be-tro~material strength that ever drives 
the Northerners from Italy. 

Happily there is another and a mightier instrument 
of deliverance at work. The Piedmontese seem de- 
termined to make the most of their constitution 
while it lasts. The Chamber of Deputies at Turin 
concluded, on the 4th, the discussion of the general 
budget of the treasury and its additional articles. 
The following day was kept holy throughout the 
monarchy, being the third anniversary of the pro- 
mulgation of the fundamental statute. There was 
high mass at the cathedral, a review of 4000 National 
Guards in the morning, a brilliant illumination in the 


evening. There, as well as at Genoa, the festivities, 


passed off without the slightest disturbance. 

The discussion of the treaty of commerce, lately 
concluded with Belgium, has given rise to parties of 
Protectionists and Free-Traders in the House of De- 
puties at Turin. The most liberal views on liberty 
of commerce have always enjoyed great popularity 
throughout Italy. 

The constitution, as we said, is no dead letter for 
the Piedmontese. We have reason to be surprised at 
the excellent use the Italians make of their unlimited 
freedom of the press. There is greater talent and 
sense developed in the Piedmontese papers than could 
have been thought to be latent even in that pro- 
verbially-gifted Italian land: and this not in Pied- 
mont merely but in Tuscany also, and even in Lom- 
bardy, under the very frowns of Radetzky. We 
have a few numbers of the Statuto, a very able Flo- 
rentine paper, now once more on its legs, after a 
month’s suspension. We find in it a leading article 
on English politics, the work of a man thoroughly 





conversant with the subject. We would look in vain 


for such a valuable effusion out of the whole mass of 
the Parisian press. Another paper, J/ Milanese, has 
been suppressed at Milan on account of some ironical 
praises bestowed on Austrian rule. Vater Radetzky 
wages war against the very figures of rhetoric. 
People, he thinks, can say no good of him and his 
master, except through irony; and, like the old 
Venetian Government, Austria is not to be spoken of 
either for praise or censure. 

Some executions in compliance with the Marshal's 
late proclamation against the diffusion of seditious 
writings, have already taken place. A jour- 
neyman baker has been shot at Venice, for having 
shown to a Hungarian soldier an address of the Hun- 
garian Committee in London. Shooting, by whole- 
sale, is going on in Romagna likewise. There, we 
are told, it is only robbers and malefactors that fall ; 
and yet robberies and murders are more than ever 
rife in the country, and the town of Lugo especially 
was lately startled by some scenes of horror, such as 
our age ought only to read in bad novels, An 
Austrian soldier was found dead with thirty-eight 
knife wounds in his breast: another with forty-eight 
such wounds, forty-three in the breast alone. The 
murderers have escaped, and will swell the ranks of 
the houseless marauders. 

A camp of 60,000 men will be formed by the Aus- 
triane, between the Adda and the Oglio, early in the 
spring. The Vienna papers contradict the report 
that the Government contemplated the reopening of 
Venice as a free port. Business is very dull at 
Leghorn, and the harbour nearly deserted. 

From distracted Italy, it is even a relief to retire for 
refuge into bamboozled Germany ; though even there, 
reaction threatens to bring the people back to the 
middle ages, Corporal punishment is again to be in- 
troduced in the Penal Code of Mecklenburg. It had 
been abolished in January, 1849; but the Govern- 
ment finds that it cannot be dispensed with. No 
discipline can be maintained without the lash in the 
prisons, and “no confessions are to be extorted 
from the prisoners.”” The dear, expeditious, econo- 
mical stick will also have the good effect of driving 
“ vagabonds and foreigners’’ out of the country. 

The New Press Law has come into operation in 
Baden. Newspapers are to be guaranteed by caution- 
money. Every article will bear the author's signa- 
ture. Authors, publisher, printers, the very devils, 
are responsible for all the contents of new publica- 
tions. Ordinary courts are competent to try all usual 
offences of the press; for graver cases recourse will 
be had to the jury. 

M. von Vincke’s motion for an inquiry into the state 
of the country, has been negatived in the Prussian 
House of Deputies by 228 against 41 votes. The 
commission to which the motion had been referred 
reported against it, and, on their recommendation, 
the order of the day was proceeded with. 

The King of Prussia has received the order of St. 
Andrew from the hands of a grateful and affectionate 
Czar; it is a rare distinction, and seldom bestowed 
out of the imperial family. ‘Lhe chain or collar is 
worth above 1,000,000 dollars, 

The Prussian Government, unlike that of Naples, 
has thought proper to interfere with the carnival fes- 
tivities at Cologne. The Saturnalia in the quaint old 
dirty city were said to be second in eclat only'to 
those of Rome and Venice; though a great deal “of 
drunkenness and debauchery was mixed up with 
dancing and masquerading. The sanguine Germans 
were better disposed to forget hard times in the en- 
joyment of their traditional merry-makings than the 
bilious Sicilians. The Government, however, put a 
veto on their plans and arrangements, and the gay 
season passed off on the Rhine with almost lenten 
dulness, 

The great German question is absolutely on the 
same terms as we left itlast week. No plenary meet- 
ing of the Dresden Conferences has en place on 
the 8th, as had been announced. Prince Schwarzen- 
berg issued a circular to all the Austrian agents at the 
different German courts, It bears the date of 
March 2, and was first published in the Berlin papers 
on the 8th. It is full of arrogant threats against such 
of the minor German potentates as still resist the 
sovereign will of Austria; it contends that but for 
their jealousies and intrigues, Prussia and Austria 
would long since have set at rest all disputes on that 
complicated subject. The prince, at the same time, in- 
dignantly rejects the idea of any foreign power’s in- 
terference in German matters, either as an interested 
party, or even as a mediator and adviser. The same 

igh, independent tone is assumed by Manteuffel at 
Berlin ; and the French note or protest against the in- 
tended annexation of the non-German provinces of 
Austria into the Bund has been received with cold 
contempt. 

This non-interference of foreign powers, however, 
only applies to France or England. Ru-sia does 





something more than mediate, it dictates at Dresden, 

| as it did at Olmutz, Erfurt, and Warsaw ; collars, of 

| a million value, are not given away to independent 
and self-respecting princes, 

| In the midst of all these endless bickerings the 

| German fleet has foundered ere it ever quitted har- 

| bour, The scheme is altogether abandoned, and 
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Prussia will put forward claims to the best part of the | is crowded with Frenchmen coming to offer their 


shipping and other materiel that was to make Germany 
a maritime power. 

e Austrians had quitted Liibeck; their last 
troops in that town set out for Bohemia on the 10th. 
Hamburg is always still by their garrison. In the 
midst of all her triumphs, Austria is evidently haunted 
by vague terrors. e Schwarzenberg Ministry is a 
prey to division, and almost feels the tapossibility of 
carrying on the Government. They have, it is said, 
sent for Metternich’s advice in their perplexity. The 
old sage recommends moderation ; he thinks the great 
scheme of Austrian centralization should be sub- 
stantially modified, if not altogether abandoned. 
Austria never was, never can be a State, but only a 
Federation. He also advises not to drive Prussia to 
extremities, lest she should throw herself into the 
arms of the revolutionary party, and once more rear 
up the national standard. He evidently is of opinion 
that Prussia has not irreparably lost all the sympathies 
of the patriots of the Gagern and Radowitz school, 
and that the German Lutherans cannot but look up 
to Frederic William for their natural chief and pro- 
tector. 

Under these circumstances it seems but natural to 
expect that Austria will give in to Prussia’s proposi- 
tion for a restoration of the old Frankfort Diet, upon 
the terms of 1815. There are those who think that 
neither Schwarzenberg nor the young Emperor will 
ever give up their magnificent conceptionof an Austro- 
German Monarchy ; but they are likely to be satisfied 
with the substance of power, which is already theirs, 
without the vain title, at least for the present. 

The dissatisfaction in Croatia and the border pro- 
vinces is ever on the increase; and it is difficult to 
say whether Austria has more enemies in Hungary 
and Lombardy, or in those very provinces which were 
her very bulwark in 1848-9, and which now consider 
themselves shamefully requited for their fidelity. 

The Bosnian insurgents have carried the city and 





citadel of Bajaluka. The Turkish garrison has been | 


allowed to retire on parole. 


There has been a great demonstration at Lau- | 


sanne against the measures taken by the Swiss 
Federal Government against the Foreign refugees. 
The orders ‘of the Diet will never be carried into 
execution in the French Cantons. A new kind 
of refugees — the Hungarian and other deserters 
from the army of Radetzky—threaten now to 
increase the embarrassment of the Swiss Govern- 
ment. Very large numbers of these fugitives cross 
the frontier of Canton Ticino, not daily only but 
hourly. The Sardinian Government had offered to 
rid the Swiss of their presence by embarking them 
for America. But the threats of Radetzky, backed 
on this point by the terms of existing treaties, have 
obliged the Court of Turin to send back the deserters 
to the Swiss frontier, and it is difficult now to decide 
what is to be done with them. 

The people of Lausanne have held a tumultuous 
meeting in the open air, and passed resolutions to the 
effect that no Government officer or public func- 
tionary should be allowed a seat in the Great Council 
or Cantonal Parliament. More than 10,000 citizens 
were assembled. Their resolutions have made a deep 
sensation throughout Switzerland, where it is calcu- 
lated that two-thirds, at least, of the members of the 
various legislative bodies consist of men belonging 
at the same time to the Executive. 

Louis Napoleon is gaining ground in France. The 
election of officers of the National Guards of the 
Seine Department, which was to take place on the 
25th instant, has been put off till the promulgation of 
the new law on the organization of that citizen 
militia, which is now in progress in the Assembly. 
The election, according to the old law, should have 
taken place by universal suffrage ; and the President 


and his Government, desirous to spread a belief that | 


they were partial to that mode of election, and that 
they would gladly see it applied to the great general 
elections of 1852, wished the officers of the National 
Guard to be appointed on that popular priuciple, but 
the Conservatives in the Assembly insisted on the 
postponement, and the Government gave in, ordering 
the officers, whose power would have expired on the 
25th, to retain it till the election can take place ac- 
cording to the limited suffrage of the 31st of May. 
The National Guard of Strasburg has been dis- 
solved; seventy-three officers of that militia having 
petitioned for leave to celebrate the anniversary of 
the February revolution. 
uis Napoleon held a review of four regiments of 
the line, previous to their quitting the capital: every 


species of cry was forbidden to the men, while ; 


under arms, but a drenching rain would have been a 
sufficient damper on the ardour of the troops had 
they been disposed to show any. 

_ There have been disturbances in the South, espe- 
cially at Montpelier, on the recurrence of the days of 
the revolution, but none of agrave character. 

The papers have been full of an imminent Minis- 
terial Crisis,—a supposed combination which should 
bring MM. Odilon Barrot, Baroche, and Fould into 
power; but the rumour deserves no credit. 

The schism between the Royalists widens apace. 
All chances of reconciliation between the partizans 


of the two branches have been abandoned. Venice | Fort Cox, Fort White, Fort Hare, and King William’s 


homage to Henry V.; workmen, even, and minor 
tradesmen, with their humble presents to the illus- 
trious exile—a pair of slippers to his consort, a map 
of Chambord, &c. &c. 

Louis Napoleon has appointed new obscure men 
to some of the most important Prefectures and Sub- 
prefectures, taking good cure to remove from office 
the men who had come into power under Cavaignac 


[Sarornyy, 

Town, were occupied by the regular 

tentot levies, the force amounting to about 

the former, and 2000 to 3000 of the latter, 

Swillendam levy, 677 strong, had joined the as 

the field. Nothing decisive had Occurred, byt 
by 







above-mentioned posts were surrounded 
who are described by the Cape journals 
straitened for provisions. Sir Smith’s , 
nications with Cape Town were open by the nae 





and the champions of order, of June 1848, 


River, and by this means he was enabled Bali e 


. ; to : 
Some blows were exchanged on Tuesday last, on any reinforcements that might be sent to > 
the occasion of a ride of the President along the was daily expected to come out of King Wiliay, 


Boulevards, between men who cried Vive I’ Empereur! 
and others who shouted Vive la République! ‘The 
Republicans, it is said, were worsted. 

General Excelmans has been raised to the dignity 
of Marshal of France. 

The Spanish Government has introduced important 
changes in its diplomatic department. All embassies 
are to be suppressed. The Marquis de Valdegamas, 
the famous M. Donoso Cortes, supersedes the Dukede 
Sotomayor, with the simple title of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, at Paris. M. Castillo y Aliensa is sent, 
with the same title, to Rome: and M. Alcalo Gali- 
ano to Lisbon. 

M. Tacon is appointed Consul-General in London. 

We receive from Spain many conjectures respect- 
ing changes in the Cabinet, but no positive in- 
formation, 


The Concordat with the Pope has been signed by | 


the Queen, and is on its way to Rome. It is said to 


be too favourable to the Papal Court, and likely to | 


raise a stormy opposition in the Cortes. 





THE POLISH AND HUNGARIAN EXILES IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

The people of Liverpool have given their decision 
as to what ought to be done with the Polish and Hun- 
garian refugees. At a public meeting, attended by 
about 3000 persons, held on Monday, it was resolved 


to memorialize Parliament in favour of the exiles. | 


The chair was taken by Mr. F. Boult, who introduced 
to the meeting Mr. W. J. Linton to explain the posi- 
tion in which the exiles stood. Mr. Linton, who was 
taken for a Pole by the meeting, said it was not his 
intention to interfere with the business of the people 
of Liverpool, or to say they did not know what course 
to take in this matter of humanity, but he merely 


wished to clear away certain false impressions which | 


had gone abroad through the medium of the press. 
He then proceeded to comment on the statement of 
the Hungarian gentlemen which had appeared in 
several newspapers, and denied it point blank. The 
refugees had never conseuted to go to America; they 
had told Sir Stratford Canning that they would 
remain in England. Mr. Linton denied that any 
persuasion had been used to prevent those men from 
proceeding to America, or that any inducement had 
been held out to them to prevent their going there. 
The following resolution was then passed, after a 
slight show of opposition, and the moving of an 
amendment, for which only a few persons voted :— 
‘That this meeting expresses its warmest sympathy 
for the Polish and Hungarian refugees who had just 
reached Liverpool from Constantinople; and—under- 
standing that it is their desire and intention to remain 
in England. and to endeavour to obtain employment here 
till such time as they may find opportunity to serve their 


country—this meeting urgently recommend that commit- | 


tees be formed in Liverpool and throughout the country, 
in order to assist them in gaining employment, and also 


to help thei: friends in supporting them till they shall be | 


able to maintain themselves. 


A subscription has been opened for the relief of the | 


refugees, toward which £9 10s, was contributed at 
the meeting. It is also stated that a theatrical per- 
formance is to take place for their benefit. 


THE KAFFIR WAR. 

The Kaffirs have not yet been put down. The 
latest news from the Cape, which comes down to the | 
Istof February, informs us that the coloured inhabi- 
tants of the Kat River have declared against the 
colony, that the European inhabitants had evacuated 
Fort Armstrong—which was said to be in the hands 
of the rebel Kaffirs and Hottentots, and that “ the 
country between Graham's Town and Cradock— 
comprising the richest part of the eastern province, | 
and embracing an extent of country of not less than 
150 miles in length, dotted with farm-houses, and 
teeming a few weeks ago with flocks of fine woolled 
sheep, troops of horses, and herds of cattle, is now | 
all desolate. Every homestead save one is abandoned, | 
and every flock and herd either swept off by the | 


Town in force to relieve the other posts, 
The Government journals speak in hi terms 
| some grand scheme projected by Sir : hs 
| putting down the rebellion, by enrolling g body 
5000 of the native tribes dwelling on the be 
frontier of the Natal Colony ; but we must ay thy, 
we can see little ground for anything but alarm 
The Globe says the Governor-General was ya 
until all his levies arrived before commenej an 
| tions on a great scale against the enemy, had 
not sent to St. Helena or the Mauritius for ua 
it has been reported, and people at the Wer 4 
confident that with his present forces he ol 
the outbreak within three or four, or, at farthest, gr 
months, : 





ANTI-SLAVERY DISTURBANCES, 

The abolition movement in the United States eq, 
| tinues to disturb the community, con to th 
| expectation of those who fancied that it bad be 

fairly set at rest by the late declarations in fayourg 
the integrity of the Union. The chief exciting topie, 
| when the last packet left New York, was a bold ag 
| unsuccessful attempt of a party of free negroes ip 
| Boston, to liberate a fugitive slave. 
| Shadrach Winkley, the unfortunate black, had ben 
| pursued to Boston by his master, John Debree, aj 
| having been arrested, was brought before the com. — 
| missioners for the purpose of verification. Now,ity — 
happens that, by an act passed in 1843, and stillin 
force in Massachusetts, it 1s declared that no judge 
| any court of record, or justices of the peace, can take 
cognizance or grant certificates in cases arising unde 

the act respecting fugitives from justice and person 
| escaping from the service of their masters, and tht 
| no sheriff, constable, or gaoler can arrest or imprison 
| in any gaol persons for the reason that they wr 
claimed as fugitive slaves. When the case of Sy 
| drach came on for hearing, on the 12th of February, 
his counsel moved for an adjournment, ostensibly 
the purpose of examining depositions and document, 
| but in reality to afford an opportunity for his escap, 
| Orders were given that Shadrach should be keg _ 
| safely until the time fixed for the re-hearing of | 
| case, but the difficulty was where to lodge him, Th 7 


re 


| gaols being closed against fugitive slaves, a 4 
oa sent to the commodore, to know whether 
| would keep the slave in the navy yard, Theapplite ~ 
tion was refused, the commodore declaring thath ~ 
was not authorized to use the yard for the purpos, 
So Shadrach had to be kept in the court-room, pr 
mission being given to his counsel to communicate 
with him, The opportunity was seized of the dor 
opening to let out one of the counsel. A bodyd 
negroes in the staircase of the courthouse foreed ther 
| way up, kept the door open, and whilst ton 
| the sheriff up in a corner, and hugged the legsaé 
sword of the marshal to prevent his moving, there 
hurried out the fugitive slave, who in five minuta 
found himself safe on the road to Canada. <3 
Of course, so bold an infraction of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill has not been suffered to pass with ie 
punity. Several persons have been arrested cn 
charges of having taken part in the riot, and Mh. 


| Elizur Wright, editor of the Beston Commonwealth, m 


Abolition organ, has been held to bail in the sum af 
2000 dollars President Fillmore has issued theft 
lowing proclamation on the subject :— 
“ Washington, Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 18, 16 
“ Whereas information has been received that sud] 
lawless persons, principally persons of colour, 


| and confederated together for the purpose of opposing 7 
tal 


force the execution of the laws of the United St 

at Boston, Massachusetts, on the Lith of this mont, 
make a violent assault on the marshal or de uty marsbai 

of the United States for the district of Massachusetts, 18 
the Court-house, and did outrage the said officers, 

by force rescue from their custody a person arrested 84 
fugitive slave, and then and there a prisoner, lawfully 
holden by the said marshal or deputy-marshals of t 
United States, and other scandalous outrages did 

in violation of law: now, therefore, to the end that the 
authority of the laws may be maintained, and those com 
cerned in violating them brought to an immediate 8 


enemy, or driven away by the owner with immense | condign punishment, I have issued this my proclamation, 


loss.”’ 


calling on all well disposed citizens to rally to the sup 


A severe action had taken place on the 2ist of | port of the laws of their country, and requiring aa 
January between the troops under Major-General | manding . o—_ civil ae — r be a 
Somerset and the Kaffirs, the latter having made an | or pe oe ee ee in pe pt in quell 
attack on Fort Hare and the town of Alice. The | *" td pei 4 ‘otha the mar 
battle lasted two hours and a half, and ended in the | this and other such combinations, and assisting 


defeat of the enemy with serious loss, A skirmish 
also occurred on the 24th near King William’s Town 





shal and his deputies in recapturing the above-mentioned 
prisoner. And I do especially direct that pr porn 
| be commenced against all persons who shall have | 


between a few of the colonial army and a great num- | themselves aiders or abettors in or to this 


ber of the rebels, when the latter were defeated. 





offence. And I do further command that the - 
attorney of the United States, and all other persons 
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less abounding in gold. We have been shown one 
sample, which we are assured has yielded upon 
analysis at the rate of six dollars to the pound, which 
we presume, of course, to be a very favourable speci- 
men.” Another account says, the gold is not so 
easily discovered, when the surf is*high, but in the 
spring, “after a succession of calms, the entire beach 
is covered with bright and yellow gold.” 

A joint-stock company 9 already “come unto 
those yellow sands,” and the secretary, who has mea- 
sured a patch of the auriferous beach, estimates that, 
if it prove to be one-tenth as rich as it seems, it will 
yield to each shareholder the snug little sum of 
43,000,000 dollars.’”” General Wilson, who has been 
at the Gold Bluffs, says that thousands of men will 
not be able to exhaust the gold in thousands of years. 


ened administration or execution of the laws of 
States, cause the foregoing offenders, and all 

the United aided abetted, or assisted them, or shall be 
yt have harboured or concealed such fugitive, con- 
— 2 law, to be immediately arrested and pri d 
wb eer unter sey hand and the seal of the United 
States, this 18th day of February, 1851. 

« MILLARD FILLMORE, . i. 

«Daniel WEBSTER, Secretrary of State. 


iti this the President has sent a message 
ey ia which he states the case at great 
eogth and concludes with an expression of his de- 
cation to execute the law, and suppress all 

“hie opposition. The message gave rise toa long 
animated debate in the Senate. Mr. Rhett, of 
South Carolina, could see no necessity for the message. 
States were bound to carry out the provisions of the 


itution of the United States; =~ ee — — The Ministerial allegation that the Roman Catholic 

sy tothenorth, “* Your duty is vat age tag a om the | laity are favourable to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
grwe dissolve the — es ae “The sintien | has been signally refuted this week. A numerous 
taken by the Presi eo omy aealiaedl Ae eee by | meeting of the Catholics in London was held on 

ted by the riot is, whether our ae i ‘ded Monday, at the Freemasons’-hall, for the purpose of 

our own government of white men, se thandaiols se | petitioning against the bill. Mr. P. Howard, M.P., 
toa government of black men? occupied the chair; Lord Dormer, the Honourable 


Ratner opr Mpeingy nal . yng Pog apc Mr. Stonor, Mr. Reynolds, M.P.; Mr. Moore, M.P.; 


7 | Mr. Sergeant Shee, Mr. Amherst, and other Ca- 
Salem Gazette that, on = “son « ie 8 agho tholic pe oll were on the platform, Letters were 
the Reverend Theodore Par eet — a to | Tead from Lord Petre, Lord Vaux, of Harrowden, 
at Boston, el —_ oy pew k God Gat the | 2nd the Honourable C. Langdale, expressing a reso- 
Shadrach, the rescued ¢ — a oF regation | !ution to support the Pope in his freedom of action 
epee gag ee | on the Church in England, as well as to oppose every 
ve —_— . . 5 | attempt at interference with the civil or religious 
Pia the ee soe | freedom of the Roman Catholic community. Mr. 
Thompson ety coed very quietly. At Spring. | Sergeant Shee, in proposing the first resolution, paid 
is not suffer i vy LP wy intention to de- | ® tribute of gratitude to the honesty and courage of | 
field, where he he age oe ' lever was | Sir Robert Peel. The name of the lamented states- 
liver a lecture, a very be + germ P od of bein | man called forth a burst of cheering from the meet- | 
on the walls, ey - fE aie 4" The ooh ® | ing. Sergeant Shee congratulated the Irish Members | 
the “paid a es led u - a | on their having saved the name of Russell the igno- | 
sical force” of vo Pages amg | vtish pre sci. ye re. | Miny of passing a law, which would doubtless have } 
Tally 10.8 an ae ack’a new lesson to English states. | been called “Lord John Ruseell’s Act for the reli- | 
- _ - S$ ee hanentiens ose George | gious persecution of the Catholics of England and | 
Tho : - tee Bll were hung in effigy from a | Ireland, and the confiscation of their property.” 
Eeotnthe centre of thetown. Nothing daunted, “It had been cut down from a bill for the confiscation | 
however, Mr. Thompson made his appearance, nor did | of Roman Catholic charities to a bill for the degradation 
ea ate ke place, thanks to the sheriff and | 474 humiliation of their archbishops and bishops, as far 
any disturbance ane F Mee a i Af the | #8 an act of Parliament could effect it. The pretence | 
his Serene ned samen ents Gamers | put forward for legislation was, that it was necessary, 
mee , ¥ . 


. | forsooth, to protect them from their own bishops; but it 
window e a nape and he was hooted and pelted | was now seen by the whole empire to have been nothing 
when he left the town next morning. 


a ; ; but a false pretence. But because Lord John Russell 
The affair has led to some discussion in Congress. | had written a letter to the Bishop of Durham, which it 
In the House of Representatives Mr. Giddings, of | was very desirable for the noble lord maule ne ans in 
Ohio, asked leave to introduce a resolution that the | mere smoke, and because the Archbishop of Canterbury 
President be requested to inform the House, if com- | had thought proper to say that he did expect some legis- 
ible with the public interests, whether Mr. Thomp- | lation, and because the Bishop of London was of opinion 
- : sein i ale | that no ecclesiastical titles ought to be assumed by any- 
son, a subject of the British crown, and also amember | body, or permitted to anybody, except the Protestent 
of the British Parliament, has been recently grossly | ’ Jee 


insulted in Springfield, and his personal liberty jects were to be vexed and harassed with new penal laws 
literally endangered by citizens of that state, in viola- | against their bishops and clergy, and the faith which was 
tion of certain treaty stipulations with the British | solemnly pledged to them in the year 1829 by the Crown 
Government. In the Senate, Mr. Cass and other | and by Parliament was to be shamelessly broken.” 
members condemned the conduct of Mr. Thompson | pro went on to show that the preamble of the bill 
in very strong terms. Mr. Clay, in speaking of the | was utterly false. It affirmed that the assumption of the 
Boston riot, said :— | title of Archbishop or Bishop of a province or diocese 
“Not only are these negroes made the catspaw of | was illegal. But there were no grounds for that as- 
miserable and designing men, to bring odium on the laws | sertion, Had it been illegal, surely there would have 
and violate justice and its officers, but there has been | }.., steps taken to prevent it. In conclusion, he 


introduced a man named Thompson, who was said to be | pede aneg ~ 
a member of Parliament, to disturb and agitate the people; | argued that the new bill would make it impossible to 


andthat police which could find timeand the means toattend | carry = the provisions of the Charitable Bequests 
and protect this foreign emissary in his disunion addresses, Act of 1844. " ; 
could not give their aid to execute a law of the United The following resolutions were passed coe 
States. He little supposed that any member of Congress “That our obedience and reverence to his Holiness the 
would be tolerated a moment in England who would go | Pope and to our bishops are purely spiritual, and in no 
to Birmingham and Manchester, an . there denounce the | wise interfere with our allegiance and duty to our Sove- 
law of primogeniture—the aristocracy, and the Crown | reign; and that whilst we yield to none in the sincerest 
itself. Such a man would be justly denounced by every | loyalty to our Sovereign, we claim as an undoubted 
loyal British subject, and he would be put out of the | right the free exercise of our religion, including therein 
country; and here this Thompson is received with open | the free appointment of our ministers, and the regular 
arms, encouraged, by men professing to be Americans, in | constitution of our Church according to its laws and 
preaching sedition and disunion.”’ customs. 
ences — “That we consider any penal or other enactments 
i i i f our re- 
THE REAL GOLD COAST. calculated to interfere with the free exercise of 
ligion, in respect to the appointment of our ministers or 
Another El Dorado has been diseovered on the | p> seen dy pn th and psa and that we pledge 
coast of the Pacific, which, if true, would throw all | ourselves earnestly and respectfully to petition Parlia- 
former Californian stories into the shade. This new | ment against the measure now before the House of Com- 
n region is situated near the mouth of the Kala- | mons, and to oppose the same in every constitutional 
math tiver. The gold-bearing range of the interior | manner. : 
ir into the sea at that place, running downtoa| ‘That we return our grateful thanks to ~Y _ 
ine of precipitous cliffs, from 100 to 600 feet high, peer’. to the Irish clergy, to the [rish press, and to - 
which ski : : The rish_ representatives in Parliament, who have so nobly 
skirt the coast for nearly ten miles. These | ; ; f 
ha : : ; _ | identified themselves with us in resisting the measures 0 
ve been christened the Gold Bluffs, and here, ac : 
; ; . a ny r contemplated persecutions, and by whose aid alone we 
ording to the Pacifie News, * Old Father Neptune | hope successfully to resist them. 
caries on a gold washing operation on his own &¢-| That the imputation which has been cast upon us, 
count, precisely on the principle of the miner’s gold | that we wish for any interference between our revered 
washing, but on a colossal scale. As the waves ebb | prelates and ourselves, and that we require any protection 
and flow they wash out the Bluff, carrying back into | for our rights and property against them, and the powers 
the sea all the lighter sand, gravel, &c., and leaving | conferred by the hierarchy, and that we regard the at- 
ind on the beach the heavy black sand, containing 








PROTESTANTISM AND POPERY. 

















tempt made to represent a penal law against our bishops 
gold. Occasionally, after a storm, the black sand | 88 & measure — od our benefit, and at our request, 

is buri : sails | to be an attack on our honour , 
one theyll: Sean on bY oe eit | “That we return our grateful thanks to aoe 
4 is i t - 
, the black, gold-bearing sand is shown as be- | and Scottish representatives, and that portion of the Eng 


F : . “ter” | lish and Scottish press which, amid such general into- 
: very richest portion of this deposit is con- 
fined to 
for abou 








- : | lerance and bigotry, have manfully stood forward to ex- 
a strip of about two miles long; although press their honest convictions and steadfast adherence to 
t seven miles more the sand is all more or | the principles of civil and religious liberty. 





bishops, of whom he was one, the Queen’s Catholic sub- | 


“That whilst we conscientiously 


i resist enactments 
which we know to be injurious and unwarranted, we are 
at the same time perfectly 


to make large allow- 
ance for the adverse course of those who, either 
erroneous impressions, or suddenly excited by autho- 


tive appeals, have unjustly assailed our sentiments, 
practices, and objects; and we anxiously trust, as we 
also ardently desire, that the mutual interchange of 
Christian ebarity, social confidence, and friendly neigh- 
bourhood, will be ere long reéstablished between 
our Protestant fellow-subjects of all denominations, we so- 
lemnly pledging ourselves that no effort on our part shall 
be wanting to effect that happy consummation.’ 

Whether Irish Roman Catholic opposition to the 
Ministerial measure will be weakened by its last 
dilution, may be judged from the following, taken 
from last Saturday's Tablet :— 


‘* Sir George Grey, in postponing the second reading 
of the Penal Bill, announced his intention to strike out 
of it the second and third clauses, and to leave in it only 
the first, which subjects every bishop assuming episcopal 
titles to a penalty of £100. This swindling evasion will 
not do; and what remains of the bill cannot and must 
not be endured for a single moment... . . Thank God, 
the Whigs, at last, are showing themselves to be what 
they are—bigoted, cowardly, per * swindlers 
all round, to all parties in turn. The constituencies that 
want to have their bishops fined and imprisoned will 
remain tranquil in the coming week. Those that desire 
to have their bishops free and unfined, will take mea- 
sures, by public demonstration, to make known to their 
representatives their fixed resolution of resistance, 
before the middle of next week. We must just add that 
the fourth clause, compelling every bishop, on a bill of 
discovery, to make pubiic all the particulars of every vio- 
lation of the law he may have committed, is still, as we 
are yet informed, retained in the amended bill. Need 
we say more ?”’ 

A crowded meeting of the Roman Catholics of 
Liverpool was held in the Amphitheatre, on Tuesday, 
to protest against the Bill. Resolutions were passed 
by the meeting claiming freedom in spiritual matters, 
asserting attachment to the constitution, and de- 
nouncing the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill as 
an insult to the Roman Catholics of the Lagi, 

The first public meeting against the mutilated Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill was that of the parishioners of 
Whitechapel, who assembled on Tuesday evening to 
protest against Lord John Russell's desertion of the 
cause of Protestentism. The speakers were the Re- 
verend W. W. Champneys, Rector of Whitechapel, 
the Reverend Mr. Lyon, ot St. Mark's, the Reverend 
Hugh Allen, the Reverend C. Stovell, Baptist, and 
the Reverend Charles Gribble, all of whom thought it 
their duty to resist the progress of Popery to the ut- 
most. The following resolutions were passed by the 
meeting, and it was resolved to petition Parliament 
against the removal of the effective clauses of the 
bill :— 

“That the public events of the last few weeks unequi- 
vocally demonstrate the necessity of increased vigilance 
and renewed exertion on the part of the Protestants of 
this kingdom, to convince our opponents and those who 
are faltering in defence of the truth, that our zeal has not 
abated, and that our determination to maintain the dig- 
nity of the crown, the independence of Great Britain, aud 
the characters of Protestantism, remains unshaken. 

“That the principles of the Papacy are not only op- 
posed to the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, but also 
contain a deep laid conspiracy against the liberty, the 
property, and the lives of all who refuse to join her com- 
munion ; the principle, therefore, of self-preservation, 
combined with a love of truth, constrains us to use every 
legitimate means to protect ourselves against the insi- 
| dious encroachments of the Papal yoke of bendage.” 
| A meeting of London clergymen was held in the 
| great hall of Sion College on Thursday, to petition 
| Parliament to adopt some effectual measure as 
speedily as possible “to resist Papal usurpation,” 

by prohibiting Cardinals or Jesuits from residing in 
England. The Reverend Doctor M‘Caul, one of the 
| speakers, recommended that the Exhibition should 
_ be postponed till these measures were carried. 
| At a meeting of the Common Council held on 
| Thursday, it was resolved ‘by a large majority to 
petition Parliament to take measures “ to suppress 
the use of territorial titles, and the exercise of terri- 
torial jurisdiction under delegation from any foreign 
prince or ecclesiastic, with such other provisions as 
shall be necessary to prevent any synodical action on 
the part of the Romish clergy.” 

The case of Metairie v. Cardinal Wiseman and 
others, of which we gave an outline, last week, from 
the opening speech of Mr. Bethell, and the affidavits 
read by him in support of the plaintiff's case, was 
continued in the Vice Chancellor's Court, during the 
whole of this week. Mr, Rolt, who appeared for Mr. 
Cooke, one of the defendants, complained of the way 
in which the case for the prosecution had been con- 
ducted. The plaintiffs had not confined themselv: 
to the legal question upon the validity or invalidi 
of the gift, but had filed the bill and affidavits wi 
charges of the most scandalous kind against the de- 
fendants. They had charged the defendants Cooke and 
Holdstock with conspiring to procure Carré to execute, 
despite of his own expressed wish upon the subj 
instruments disposing of his property in favour of 
Roman Catholic charities, and with fraudulently re- 
presenting to him, in furtherance of their object, that 
the papers he had executed were of & totally’ different 
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purport and character. They were ch with 
proposing to M. Carré to execate a will and a power 
of attorney to receive the dividends, and with sub- 
stituting, by sleight of hand, one deed for another 
at*the moment of execution. He then read from the 
aintiff's affidavits several going to esta- 
ish such a charge. Lord Cranworth said the acts 
were tantamount to a conspiracy, and such 
as t be made the subject of a criminal proceed- 
ing. If the charge were substantiated, it would be- 
come his duty to direct the affidavits to be laid before 
the Attorney-General. Mr. Rolt proceeded to show 
that that the imputations against Mr. Holdstock and 
Mr. Cooke were of the most extravagant and incre- 
dible kind. To show also that these allegations had 
been got up for a purpose, he read a letter from Mr. 
Hamilton to a brother of M. Carré, in which he gave 
an account of the last illness of the latter, and also of 
the way in which he had disposed of his property, 
but did not say a word about any attempt having 
been made by any one to use undue influence on 
Carré inthe drawing up of the will. Mr. Rolt’s 
argument—in the course of which he went over 
the whole of the affidavits, pointing out their 
inconsistencies — lasted till Wednesday. He was 
followed by Mr. Bagshawe, who vindicated the cha- 
racter of the Roman Catholics, whether barristers, 
priests, or laymen, from the slanders thrown upon 
them. On behalf of himself and those gentlemen, 
he cheerfully adopted what Mr. Cooke had said to 
him, that “if one-tenth of the charges were true, 
both he and Mr. Holdstock deserved to be hanged.” 
Mr. Bagshawe went on commenting upon the 
affidavits of Hamilton and Brown, describing the 
latter as the husband of a milliner in Bond-street, 
and the veritable Mantalini. 

On Thursday, Mr. Stuart addressed the court on 
behalf of Mr. Holdstock, as did also Mr. Campbell. 
The latter called attention to the fact, that the par- 
ties knew of their rights in 1847, and yet had not filed 
a bill till January last. Mr. Malins, who appeared 
for the trustees, contended, that no case whatever 
had been made out to show that the fund was in the 
slightest danger. The trustees were most anxious to 
have the fund brought into court, but they did not 
wish to have the costs of the suit thrown upon it. 
The Vice-Chancellor said he hoped to finish the case 
yesterday. 

A notable instance of the reckless way in which 
serious charges are brought against opponents by 
over zealous partizans is given by an Edinburgh 
paper. At the Free Church Commission in that 
town a Mr. George Lyon startled his Protestant 
audience with the following ‘ Confessional-of-the 
Black-Penitents’’-looking paragraph :— 

“*Not many days ago,” said Mr. Lyon, a little excited 
in manner, “a cab stopped at the nunnery out the way 
there with three gentlemen in it and a wretched young 
woman. Two ladies were passing at the time. She was 
forcibly taken out of the cab, with shrieks that pierced 
the ears of those two females who were passing. She 
elung to the spokes of the wheels of the cab, but she was 
dragged from them and immured in the nunnery; the 
gate was locked upon her, and the gentlemen, if gentle- 
men they could be called, were seen returning in the cab.” 

A thrill of horror ran through the reverend as- 
sembly at this statement. But one clergyman, more 
cool-headed than his brethren, immediately asked 
Mr. Lyon why he did go to the police-office, and 
apply fora warrant? ‘‘ He hoped their friend had 
not bottled the fact for the commission.” Mr. Lyon, 
rather taken aback at this common-sense way of 
viewing the question, said that “steps were in pro- 
gress for procuring an investigation,’ and thus the 
matter ended, so far as the ministers were concerned. 
But the reporter of the Edinburgh Mercury was not so 
easily satisfied. He instantly went off to the office of 
the Procurator Fiscal to learn what steps had been 
taken, when he learned that no complaint had been 
made on the subject. 





A PROTECTIONIST MEETING. 

Fifteen hundred very silly individuals, including 
several members of Parliament, and a large number 
of country gentlemen and farmers, met in a barn at 
Newmarket on Tuesday, ‘to consider the evils re- 
sulting from free trade legislation.’”” The Earl of 
Hardwicke and Mr. Busfield Ferrand were advertised 
to be present, but did not make their appearance. 
As a substitute for the northern Rabshekah, Mr. G. 
F. Young did his best to persuade the agriculturists 
that the only way to save themselves from ruin was 
by a return to protection. He spoke against the 
income tax, but told the farmers that they must not 
seek for relief from any removal of burdens. “The 
rise of ls. a quarter in the price of wheat would 
benefit them two or three times the extent of the 
removal of the income tax.” To prove the existence 
of agricultural distress he referred to the last poor 
law returns, from which it appeared that, taking 





three manufacturing counties, and thirteen agricul- 
tural counties, with an equal amount of population, 
the former had only 5 per cent. of paupers, while the | 
latter had 7} per cent. 

Resolutions were passed in favour of the repeal of 
the income tax, a removal and more equal distribu- | 
tion of local and general taxation, and an import | 
duty on foreign corn, flour, and cattle. 


THE RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. 


Lord ey presided at the annual meeting of the 
Westminster Juvenile Refuge and School of Industry 
on Wednesday. The statements made regarding the 
good eff-cted bygthe association were deeply interest- 
ing. There were no less than 170 candidates for ad- 
mission last year, of whom 127 were admitted, the 
others having either declined to embrace the oppor- 
tunity offered them, or been deemed ineligible. 
Many of those who entered the institution were so 
extremely destitute of friends and home as to render 
it absolutely necessary to provide for them lodging as 
well as food and instruction. In some cases the luxury 
of a bed had not been enjoyed for six or eight months 
prior to admission. Of the boys who had been ap- 
prenticed all were going on satisfactorily. During 
the past year fourteen boys and girls had emigrated. 
Lord Ashley read a letter from two of them, who had 
gone to the United States. They stated that they 
were in good employment, and receiving five dollars 
each per month, in addition to food and clothing. It 
was stated that the committee are in treaty for some 
spacious premises, with a view to form a Ragged 
School Emigrants’ Home for children from all parts 
of the metropolis. This will depend, however, upon 
how the benevolent may act, as Lord Ashley stated 
that the institution stands greatly in need of funds, 
and that, ‘without increased pecuniary assistance, 
there is a probability of its doors being closed.” 





THE LONDON DOCK COMPANY. 

The Board of Customs having put the London Dock 
Company upon its trial before the Court of Exche- 
quer, the Company has put the Board upon its trial 
before the public, by a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, in which it complains of the unjust and vexa- 
tious treatment it has received from the Board of 
Customs. After describing the wholesale system of 
plunder which went on, previous to the formation of 
the London Dock Company, the petition goes on to 
state what advantages have accrued to the revenue, 
as well as to trade, from the establishment of the 
Company, and complains that, notwithstanding all 
these services, it has, ever since the commencement 
of last year, been exposed to a series of vexatious 
and litigious proceedings on the part of the Board 
of Customs, of the most harassing character, to 
the great interruption of its business, and the in- 
jury of its reputation both at home and abroad. 
As regards the legal proceedings which the board 
has instituted against the Dock Company, the peti- 
tion complains that the course taken has been the 
most perplexing which could be devised. It appears 
that there are sixty-seven cases altogether pending 
against the company ; that, out of these sixty-seven, 
the board gave fifty-three notices of trial on the 22nd 
of January last, for the lst of February, and that, on 
the 29th of January, notices of countermand were 
given in all the cases except eleven. 

Up to the morning the counsel and solicitors for 
the defence were not able to ascertain, though they 
had made every effort to do so, which information 
the law officers of the Crown would try first; and 
during the whole of the trial it was found impracti- 
cable to ascertain upon what specific ground of 
forfeiture the Crown relied. Indeed, the whole con- 
duct of the proceedings appeared to have been done 
with the special object of giving the greatest con- 
ceivable amount of vexation, annoyance, and ex- 
pense. 

A summary of the principal facts which the late 
trial elicited, in justification of the Dock Company, 
is also given, and the petition prays for redress from 
Parliament, on the following grounds :— 


‘They submit that a great damage has been inflicted, 
not merely on the reputation of this company, but on the 
reputation of that cia nity of which the 
directors of this company form a considerable portion— 
they submit that this has been done without the slightest 
provocation on the part of this company—that the investi- 

ation of any charges which might have reached the 
Seer 1 of Customs against any person in the company’s 
service might have been made without the least interrup- 
tion of the good feeling which has hitherto prevailed 
between the said board and this company, and without 
public scandal. 


‘‘ They submit that, so far from deserving such treat- 
ment at the hands of the Board of Customs, this company 
was entitled to be viewed as a most useful and efficient 
instrument in the protection of the revenue They sub- 
mit that the conduct of the Customs herein di closes the 
want no less of a practical knowledge of commercial 
affairs, than of a true perception of the real interests of 
the Crown committed to its care. 


“They think it right, in conclusion, to state that they 
have omitted no opportunity of exposing to the Board of 
Customs the nature of the course it was pursuing. They 
proposed to the board, in the month of May last, that a 
personal conference should take place on these matters. 





THE CHICORY QUESTION, 

Sir Charles Wood’s sapient resoluti -. 
coffee and chicory trade somal in its oneal i 
factory state, has been formally condemned 
public voice. For some time the complaint « 
subject have been growing stronger and 
merous, till at last a public meeting on the en 
was called. It was held at the London Ty 
Monday, and was presided over by Mr, T Baie 
M.P. In introducing the subject, he said int 
seldom knew so well all about the prosecution of 
particular branch as those who were engaged ing 
and therefore it was sometimes necessary for the , 
ties interested to meet and state their gtievaeen 
openly. He went on to say that he was e ; 
the coffee trade, and felt interested in maki te 
fair trade—“‘in seeing that things should be wild 
under their proper denomination.” If a gybst 
for coffee could be produced, more agreeable to the 
public than that beverage, then let that substitute be 
sold as cheaply as it could be afforded. But let them 
not have the substitute palmed off upon the 
at a higher price than it could be afforded under the 
name of coffee. During the last few years & great 
decrease had taken place in the consumption of 
coffee. Now the mass of the people had been better 
off during the last two years than for some time 
vious, ‘There had also been a great increase of tem. 
perance habits ; so that the only conclusion he 
come to was, that chicory and other substitutes had 
been sold under the name of coffee, to a much } 
extent than was commonly believed. The object of 
the meeting was to urge upon the Minister the neces. 
sity of giving to coffee its fair chance as an article of 
commerce. 

Mr. Moffatt, M.P., proposed the first resolution 
amidst much opposition from the retail dealers, who 
had mustered in great strength. He said the objec 
of the resolution was to bring back things to the 
same state as they were previous to the T 
minute of 1840, Before that the retail dealer was g 
liberty to sell chicory, but not to mix it with coffee, 
The effect of giving the grocers liberty to mix coffe 
and chicory had led to such a system of adulteration 
as to cause a very great falling off in the demand for 
coffee, the deliveries to the trade, in 1850, having 
been 6,245,313 1b, less than they were in 1847, 

Mr. Frith, who seconded the resolution, could 
hardly obtain a hearing, owing to the interruption he 
experienced from the chicory dealers, who moved an 
amendment to the following effect :— 


“That the renewed enforcement of the act 43rd 
George III. is not required by the present condition of 
the British growers and importers of coffee, the im 
portation of colonial coffee having increased rapidly since 
the operation of the act was suspended by a Treasury 
order ; that it would be highly injurious to the dealers by 
bringing upon them the vexatious surveillance of the 
excise; that it would be unjust to the public, especially 
to the poor, by preventing them obtaining at a cheap 
price a wholesome and nutritious beverage, such as 
coffee mixed with chicory is found to be; and that the 
public revenue as well as public morals would suffer by 
the extensive and costly system of inspection which 
would be required to prevent the evasion of the law, and 
to carry out a measure so opposed to the tastes and 
wishes of the community.” 

This amendment was seconded by Mr. Newsom, of 
Southwark, who said he had been compelled by the 
competition of his own neighbours to sell coffee 
mixed with chicory. His customers preferred it 80, 
and if he had not given them chicory they would all 
have left him :— 


‘* Notwithstanding the accusation that the grocers 
were dishonest men, he was bou d to say that they were 
as desirous of acting honestly as any other traders in the 
kingdom. (Cheers.) What was the effect of the ad 
mixture of chicory with coffee? When he sold genuine 
coffee he obtained 2s. per lb. The bulk of his trade was 
2s. coffee, and he gained no more profit, perhaps, 
he did then. (Loud laughter, and cries of ‘ Hear, hone) 
The poor man could now get half-a pound of coffee for 
* An Individual: No, not coffee, but chicory, sawdust, 
and horse.beans. (Laughter.) . 
‘*Mr. Newsom : What would be the effect if the Excise 
were to go into the premises of the grocers? Why, , 
poor man must give ls. for half a pound of coffee. (‘No no, 
and ‘Yes, yes.’) It was notorious that chicory when mixed 
with coffee, added to its strength. (Laughter and cheers.) 
The poor man had a right to have his coffee mixed with 
chicory. 

“ An Individual: And he shall have it. (Laughter.) 
* Another: Let him mix it himself. (Cheers ) 

‘* Mr. Newsom: The poor man had no convenience for 
mixing it himself. If he had to go to the baker's shop 
for an ounce of chicory, it would be too much trouble. 
(Laughter.) He should be glad to know from some 
gentlemen what was the reason of the issuing of 
‘Treasury order of 1840. Was it not that the Government 
found that when the grocer kept chicory on his premises 
it was impossible to prevent him from mixing it? 
(Laughter, and cries of ‘ That's honest’.)” 





The board stated that it did not consider that any benefit 
could arise therefrom. The company subsequently | 


| addressed a representation to the Board of Trade, in | 


which it suggested that two or three members of the | 
Board of Trade and of the Treasury should look into the | 
whole of these matters, with the view of putting an end to 
this unprofitable contest, but the suggestion was not 
adopted,” 


Mr. Deane, of Shoreditch, who supported the res0- 
lution, was on the point of making some revelation a8 
to the vile substances which are mixed with coffee by 
virtue of the Treasury protection, but he could not 
be induced to name the substances he referred al 
** Last week an intelligent man came to his | with 
an article composed of burnt peas, dry biscuit, and pow" 
dered earth, and another article which he would not de- 
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because too horrible. (Cries of ‘ Name, see finished. All that Schwarzenberg would finish 
scribes ta it’) There were four tons te it now | was the national debt, for he was hurrying the coun- 
or use. (Great uproar.) It was a _— = \try to bankruptcy. The stipulations of Olmiitz 
and used for the adulteration of snuff. (Laughter | proved that the Austrian Government was trembli 
aides) [Mr. Deane here laid a = — =. | for fear of the revolution. Hitherto it had count 
| the table before the Spee] = once ind the com. | 08 the different nationalities which it could pit 
a qnestion, ——— rm ten has af grinding tons | against one another for its own purposes, but the mil- 
petition of menw bbish every week. (Cheers and great | lions who now suffered in common under Austrian 
and tons of - re ota afin the people know they | despotism were becoming united in a common sym- 
upon by men of no principle—men who | pathy, the offspring of oppression. When that feel- 
were jing articles which consigned people to an early | ing should have had time to become mature, the knell 
were Cheers, and cries of ‘Oh, oh!’) The poor man | of the house of Hapsburg would resound through 


5 


i 





Brie gra isoned. (Cries of ‘Name, name.’) There | Europe. 
ngage a ee weight of this compound now ready ge | M. Rohne, a Hungarian, concluded a fervent ad- | 
aking it, finery. (Give us the name.) He had no doubt there | dress with—“ Vive Germany —Vive Italy—Vive | 
d be were many canister men present. — — oe | Hungary—and Vive the noble country whose hos- 
Substiture It was the bounden os Ay apg Rese | pitable shores are never closed against the exiles of 
ne to the ad beainottod. ('Oh, oh!” wa | tyranny, from whatever land they may be driven.” 
stitute ith pro 4 pil z : (£Jjen, bravo.) 
let th The following are Ge Fane gee 4 which were | The St. Martin’s Leseverein here sang a patriotic 
Consumer the meeting, although not by a very large | gong, 
under the ‘arity. In almost every instance the show of hands Arnold Ruge and M. Struve spoke, and were suc- 
S 8 great was taken twice in order to ensure accuracy :— | ceeded by M. Mazzini. The appearance of the 
\ption of «That the permission given by the Treasury minute, | triumvir was the signal for a long-sustained de- 
904 dated 4th of August, 1840, to adulterate coffee, is con- | monstration of applause. When it had subsided | 
Ime pre. trary to act of arliament, and of serious injury to the | M. Mazzini delivered a short address on the con- | 
of team. wer, who is forced thereby into unfair competition | dition of the People of the principal European states. | 
he could with untaxed articles, ond to the retailer pe ae who! Mr. G. H. Lewes subsequently addressed the | 
Utes had is constrained, in bag J pa Dovey org gore | meeting, urging that it was the interest and the 
ye minute, corvtures under the name of coffee, in order to | @uty of England to promote the cause of freedom in 
ject of _*. ore aler, | Germany. 
some caren the lene serupaous and (audalent dealer | GLOOU. a Dr, Franks, Rouge, Kinkel, who wa | 
wtiele of to the revenue, the deliveries of coffee in the year 1850 received with lem enthusiasm, Caussidiére, and | 
. having been 6,245,313 1b. less than in the year 1847, while | others addressed the meeting. 
solution the consumption of every other article of large and general | SERS TET 
TS, who use has materially increased. THE UCKFIELD BURGLARS. | 
1e object “ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the lower class Seven of the men concerned in the Uckfield | 
$ to the of consumers of coffee in this country pay a most exor- | burglary have been sentenced to transportation for | 
7 ; bitant price for what is supplied to them under that name, | jife, and the woman who was charged with receiving | 
wee FF and that they have not the power to protect —— the stolen goods to transportation for fourteen years. 
\ coffee, from 4. omen ee gumenee at sieneeenag Sates SE | Faas Hamilton, one of the burglars, who had turned 
X coffee various deleterious ingredients being too general in low 


“That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is highly im- 





— politic, as estatlishing a precedent fraught with serious ber the party met in @ barn near Edenbridge, about | 
an evils, to legalize a system of adulteration, and to permit | thirty miles from Woking. A small burglary was 
untaxed and low-priced substitutes to be mixed with and | accomplished that night, and next day the plunder 
) could vended under the name of the genuine and tax-paying | of Miss Farncombe’s house was decided upon. 
tion he artcle; and that this is the only existing instance of “ We all met again in Crowborough Forest, and we 
vel i adulteration being carried on under special Government | then all prepared masks, and it was stated that at night | 
4 sanction—prosecutions having been recently instituted | wo were to go and rob a lady’s house. When all the | 
t Hd by Government against several parties for adulterating preparations had been made Isaacs, Carter, and myself 
tion of 5 pepper, which is prohibited alike by act of Parliament. | were sent on to look about if the place was clear. Miss 
he im. “That, viewing altogether the operations of the said | Parncombe’s house is about eight miles from the forest, 
y since Treasury minute, this meeting is strongly of opinion and it was arranged that when we saw all the lights out 
easury that it is a serious and unmixed evil, tending greatly to we were to go back and join the other men. We did 
lers by : injure the honourable yee dealer, = rt _ so, and we all got to the house again between two and 
of the © importer, the revenue, and the consumer ; the latter, for three o’clock in the morning. We went into a little ditch 
ecially whose supposed benefit it was originally framed, being of by the side of the plantation, and there we took off our 
ny SEMIIIGE shcbaton, of hic moting be empowered | Si", “eartaatn, S08 SA, SEA OO on. Sat State, 
7 , Smith went a little ng the ro 
an ‘and solicited to seek an interview with the First Lord of thong y 2 a oak When I aah 4 a a 
Her by the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to jouse I found that the others had forced open the 
which fix a time when his lordship will be pleased to receive a dairy window, and we then all went into the kitchen, 
r, and deputation, who will wait upon him for the purpose of where some of the men put on coats that they found 
impressing upon his lordship the various and important there, | put on a coat and a woman’s white apron, and 
facts connected with the subject on which the meeting Carter and Brooks each put on a female’s bonnet which 
7 has been held, and to urge upon Government the adop- they found there. We all had our masks on. There 
m, of y 
y the ¥ tion of prompt and effective measures for the remedy of | were two pairs of stairs leading to the upper apartments. 
in the grievance. Isaacs, Brooks, John Smith, and me went up one of the 
Sa | staircases, and the other prisoners went up the second 
hall THE GERMAN REVOLUTION. |one. We immediately burst into one of the bedrooms, 
) The Germans resident in London met at the Free- | and I saw two ladies T saw only one at first, but after- 
marons’ Tavern, on Thursday, to celebrate by a ban- wards I saw two. We all had bludgeons in our hands. I 
= bet the amniveranry of their country’s revolution, | do not know which of the party had the piatle. ohn 
were } i as : j ee , Smith g . 
the being well sprinkled ith French and’ Englich wise, | 2€ the ladies to give him the keys of the drawers that 
} ‘ tors. An utter absence of decoration was observable pare yo evening te pinion “A have. “The ledy 
wa in the room, the only distinctive mark of the occasion | then handed him her keys, and he went to the drawers, 
han beinga black cloth hung on the wall behind the chair, and some he unlocked, and some he burst open ; and I 
ir from which stood out in sanguinary characters the | saw him take up a pocket-book, with a good many notes 
8 ) P g y m 
; oo name of Robert Blum, the member of the Frankfort | in it. The lady told him that the pocket-book contained 
ust, Purtiament, shot under the walls of Vienna, in October, | bank-notes, and it was all the money she had in the 


1848, by sentence of an Austrian court. martial. During house. The prisoner Isaacs then asked for her watch, 


cise the banque e } hi * eg, and she pointed to the side of the room, and said it was 
the The « ese eo gi gngganee: deere there; and Isaacs said it was not, and she told him if it 
no,” demonstration. The whole assembly joined in the 2% ®t, some of his companions must have taken it, 
xed chorus . — yd Isaacs then gave me the pocket-book, and he asked the 
n) &§ G a H , lady were the silver plate was? She replied that it was 
ith Af eneral Haug, who presided, was the first speaker. | in the pantry, and I was then left to guard the room while 
ter pointing out the degradation brought upon the others went down to get the plate. I soon afterwards 

) : Germany by its Kings, who had succumbed to the | heard another room burst open, and a lady scream out, 
Muscovite, he predicted the fall of the house of | ‘ Oh, dear! oh, dear! is that you, William?’ I called out, 

for & Hapsburg and the rising of the young republic. The |‘ Yes, marm, it is William, there is nothing the matter.’ 


masculine German spirit, which had purified religion The moment I said this, Carter presented a pistol at 


coc 5 its political systems and annihilate the 

Dower ssia i > Te. 

D r Russia in the West, | The other men then continued to rummage about the 

th tT. hausener called upon those present to express | house, and I heard the lady threatened with violence if 
eit sympathy with the German liberal movement | she made any noise. We then left the house, takin 


,- a 
oe? 
i a a 





” House of Hapsburg, as exercised in Germany, Italy, | cles of food, and also a great quantity of pee. We | 
s and Hungary— (cheers, and “ Eljen Kossuth’’)—and | had taken a gun and cutlass from the house, but we | 
their conviction that liberty was incompatible with threw them both away when we had got a short distance. 
7 the domination of that race. He referred to the King | We all proceeded to a wood, near Crowhurst-common, 

of W berg’ : | and about a mile from the house of a man named Ed- 

urtemberg’s recent letter. That document | “te 

proved th ; : wards, where we had left the woman Oliver, and we 
4 4 at the German princes were haunted by the | givided the booty in the wood. Before we did this, 
I. _ of the German revolution. Prince Schwarzen- | Isaacs, unknown to the’others, asked me to give him the 
a B Was playing a wily game, and seeking the impe- | note s, and he said he would give me half what he got for 


‘town of Germany for his master. He had them, and I gave him all of them except one, which I 
commenced a work which this generation would not kept back for myself. We only divided £1 7s. 6d., but I 





| sovereign, and John Smith took it up, and wou 


‘ Queen’s evidence, gave an account of the planning | 
teration peigpboarboods. | and execution of the affair. On the 31st of Decem- | 


} 


| 


and effected the great reformation, would in like | ™€, and was about to fire, when I made myself known | 
: to them, and he desisted. I then heard the lady say in | 
the room, ‘ There is £25 and a crooked sixpence.’ | 


of 1848, and their detestation of the tyranny of the | with us some hams, cheese, wine, bread, and other arti- | 


had another sovereign afterwards. We remained —— 


wood until between nine and ten in the morning of 
2nd of January, and then we separated, and the two 
Smiths and me went to Groombridge. We had a good 
deal of beer at this place, and I got tipsy, and 


Se 


return it, and I gave him in charge for it; but the next 


| day I would not press the charge. I was taken into cus- 


tody soon afterwards, and a coat, my mask, some jewel- 
lery, and the £5 note were found in my possession.” 
When the sentence was pronounced on the prison- 
ers, Carter exclaimed that he would murder the first 
man he came across when he got abroad; and Hillyer 
said it was a very good thing he was ordered to be 


| transported, for he ought to have been transported 


long before. 


“PUNCH” CONDEMNED. 

For the first time during the long existence ot 
Punch, Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, the publishers 
of that laughter-compelling periodical, have been 
found guilty of having published a malicious libel. 
The plaintiff was a young man of the Jewish per- 
suasion, named Hart, who was taken into custody 
some months ago for inciting a young man, named 
Newland, to rob his employers. After the trial 
Punch indulged in some remarks upon the conduct of 





| Hart, of which he complained. They subsequently 
| published an apology, but in the same number there 


was a humorous caricature representing a Jew old 
clothesman dealing with a little boy outside a pawn- 
broker's shop, and it was contended that Punch had’ 


| made only an ironical apology, and published a ma- 


licious caricature, with the intention of still further 


injuring the maligned Hebrew. 
| Injuring g 


The case was tried at Lewes, Mr. Chambers, who 
appeared on behalf of Punch, said this was the first 
time that the proprietors of that clever and witty 
publication had ever been charged with publishing a 
malicious libel. He contended that the caricature 
did not apply to the plaintiff, but to a Jew named 
Barnett, who had been found guilty of a similar 
offence. The jury returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiff—Damages, £10, in addition to £5 paid into 
court. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Queen and Prince Albert, with the rest of the 
royal family and their usual attendants, left Buckingham 
Palace for the Isle of Wight on Saturday, where they 
arrived safely. On Wednesday, the Duchess of Kent, 
accompanied by Lady Fanny Howard, left Frogmore, on 
a visit to Osborne House. 

It is said that the Queen will visit Pembroke dockyard 
on the occasion of the launch of the Victoria, first-rate, 
which will take place very shortly. Should she do so, the 
Earl of Cawdor will place his seat, Stackpole-court, at 
the disposal of her Majesty. 

The Queen has presented the sum of 250 guineas to 
the New Asylum for Infant Orphans, Stamford-hill, to 
secure the Prince of Wales the right of. presentation to 
one bed for life. 

As a proof of the deep interest which Prince Albert 
feels in the operations of the Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Working Classes, we may state that he 
has engaged to build, at his own expense, an exhibition 
model house, for four families, and to place the same in 
the stable yard at the west end of the cavalry barracks, 
Hyde-park, immediately opposite the Exhibition build- 
ing. The intended house is to be of hollow brick, with 
fire-proof floors and flat roof; showing the applicability 


| of these .mportant principles to houses of but very mode- 


rate dimensions. 

Lord Howden has addressed a letter to a Madrid paper, 
in which he says, ‘‘ Having seen in various journals the 
statement that the Duchess of Kent, mother of Q 
Victoria, had been converted to the Catholic faith, I 


| it incumbent on me, having the honour to belong to her 


household, to give the most formal contradiction to the 
above assertion.” 





The marriage of William Henry Parnell, brother and 
heir-presumptive of the present Lord Congleton, to 
| Caroline Margaret Dawson, eldest daughter of Lady 
| Elizabeth Dawson, and one of the maids of honour to her 
| Majesty, was solemnized on Monday, by the Bishop of 
Ripon, brother-in-law of the bridegroom, in the presence 
of a very numerous circle of the relatives and friends of 
both noble families. Immediately after the ceremony, 
the newly-wedded pair left the church in a travelling 
carriage and four, for Cobham-hall, the seat of the Darnley 
family in Kent. Lady Elizabeth Dawson celebrated the 
| event at her residence in Chapel-street, by a breakfast, 
| at which all the parties present at the church attended 


immediately after the ceremony; and, in the evening, 


the bride’s aunt, the Marchioness of Westmeath, ae 
| ballin honour of the occasion, at her mansion in Pieca- 
dilly. The bride’s presents are said to have been extremely 
numerous, and include a souvenir of great value from the 
Queen. 
| The Hall of Meeting of the Prussian First Chamber 
at Berlin, was burnt to the ground on Monday. It was 
| a temporary building, couched in 1849, and had only cost 
some £10,000. 
| The University of Dublin conferred the degree of 
| D.C.L. on Lord Gough, at the spring commencement of 
| Trinity College, on Shrove Tuesday. 


| 


The Newry Telegragh says that Lord Gough has become 
the purchaser of the Killymoon estate, county Tyrone, 
for which he is said to have paid nearly £100,000. 
The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress received @ 
rae of sixty of their private friends at dinner at the, 
| Mansion-house. On Thursday his lordship gave a 
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dianer to about fifty members of the Court of Common 
Council, and on the 9th of April the Lord Mayor and the 
Lady Mayoress will give a banquet in the Egyptian-hall 
to her Majesty’s Ministers (whoever they may be on that 
day )and a number of peers and members of the House of 
Commons. 

Sir Alexander Hood, the Protectionist member for 
West Somerset, died on Friday week at his town resi- 
dence in Wigmore-street, aged 57. He was nephew of 
the late Admiral Hood, and only son of the late Captain 
Alexander Hood, R.N., who was slain on board the 
Mars, at the capture of L’Hercule, 1798. 

The Emperor of Russia has sent to the King of Prussia 


the chain of the Order of St. Andrew, in diamonds. The | 


value of it is upwards of 1,000,000 thalers (£150,000). 
Two diamonds in the middle of the chain to which is 

nded the decoration are alone worth 200,000 thalers. 
r. Thomas Russell, chairman of the bench of ma- 
gistrates of the St. Pancras division, died very suddenly 
on Monday last. He was proceeding down Little George- 


sus 


| 


street, Hampstead-road, about three o’clock, and on | 


reaching a greengrccer’s shop in Little George-street, a 
short distance from St. Pancras Female Charity School, 


which was granted, but as he remained there a con- 
siderable time the shopkeeper went to see what had be- 
come of him, and found him there apparently lifeless. 
Medical aid was procured, but life was pronounced 
extinet. The immediate eause of death is supposed to 
have beer. from a sudden attack of spasmodic diarrhea 
or cholera, 

A royal decree in the Madrid Gazette of the 4th re- 
lieves the Duke de Sotomayor from the post of Ambas- 
sador of the French Republic, “ on account,”’ it says, ‘‘ of 
reasons touching the reorganization of the diplomatic 
career, submitted to the Queen by the Secretary of State 
of Foreign Affairs, in conformity with the advice of the 
Council of Ministers.”” The decree, however, declares in 
the usual form that the Queen ‘is perfectly satisfied with 
the zeal and intelligence with which the Duke de Soto- 
mayor had fulfilled his mission; and that she proposes 
subsequently to utilize his services.” The crime com- 
mitted by the duke was his receiving General Narvaez 
at Paris with royal honours. The Marquis de Valde- 
gamas, late private secretary to Queen Christina, is 
appointed in place of Sotomayor. 

he Queen of Spain has signed the Concordat, anda 
functionary of the Foreign-office is about to proceed with 
it to Rome for the ratification of the Pope. He will 


likewise be the bearer of handsome presents from her | question of their rights came on for discussion the middle elasses | 


Majesty to his Holiness. 

‘The Queen of Spain and her husband have made up 
their quarrels, for the present. They are said to have 
taken the advice of Queen Christina and Senor Bravo 
Murillo, and made mutual concession, which has had the 
effect of increasing their regard for each other. A few 
days ago they took a carriage drive together in the Prado, 


anh occurrence so unusual as to excite a considerable | 


amount of gossip. 

The Orleans family have determined upon quitting 
Claremont for the Continent during the period of the 
Exhibition. The ex-Queen is to go to Brussels; the 
Duke of Nemours will visit his father-in-law; the Prince 
of Joinville will take a trip in Portugal or Scotland ; and 
the Duke of Aumale is bound for Naples. 

Soulouque, Emperor of Hayti, has acknowledged the 
justice of the claim of three thousand dollars as indemnity 
for imprisoning the captain of the American brig Leander 
on an unfounded charge of smuggling, and has promised 
to pay it. 

South American papers state that the city of Cartha- 
gena is very healthy, and has become a favourite resort 
of invalids, especially those who have injured their health 
amid the exposures of California. Among the residents 
is General Santa Anna, with his family, who beguiles his 
leisure with the amusements of the cock-pit. 


Letters from Charleville state that incendiary fires are 
very numerous in the department of the Ardennes. 

The Morning Post of Wednesday contains a statement, 
copied from the Standard, to the effect that Baron 
Rothschild has embraced Christianity. This will appear 
to every one too absurd to require even a contradiction 
at our hands.—Jewish Chronicle. 

There is a custom in Turkey which proves the high 
importance the Mussulman attaches to education. ‘Lhe 
first day that one of their children enters school is a day 
of great rejoicing; there is a family fete, at which all the 
friends of the house assist. ‘There has been lately such 
a fete celebrated at the residence of Ali Pacha, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. His eldest son, aged five years, has 
been sent tu school, and on the occasion the Grand Vizir, 
all the Ministers and high functionaries, attended at the 
house of Ali Pacha, in order to participate in the family 
Fete, and to express to the chief of the house the sym- 
pathies of which he is in every respect so worthy.— 
Galignani. 

The Sultan has given strict orders that all his Christian 
Protestant subjects shall be allowed to conduct their 
secular and religious matters as they shall seem fit, with- 
out intrusion or interruption from any other sect what- 
ever. 

Accounts from the Levant, in the French papers, re- 
present the differences between the Sultan and the Pacha 
of Egypt as far from being appeased. The latter has 
called on the powers who signed the treaty of July, 1840, 
for their interference; at the same time the Pacha is 
giving offence to France by dismissing the French who 
are employed in the public service, in defiance of formal 
——— 

The anniversary of the birth of Washington was cele- 
brated at New York, on February 22nd, with great pomp. 
All the publie buildings were adorned with flags, and a 
procession, com of all the militia forces and the 


| 








| 





Orleans, for taking part in the invasion of Cuba, has 
terminated, like the first, in the non-agreement of the 
jury. General Quitman, having resigned the governor- 
ship of Mississippi, has repaired to New Orleans to await 
the decision of the court. 

The magnificent bridge between Lewiston, in New 
York, and Queenstown, in Canada, near the Falls of 
Niagara, is so far completed that the engineer and a 
large number of people lately crossed to the American 
side, when, upon reaching terra firma, they were en- 
thusiastically received by the spectators who had as- 
sembled. This bridge is the largest structure of its kind 
in America. 

The labourers on the Great Western Railroad Canada 
having struck, and armed themselves to resist the autho- 
rities, the people of Hamilton have called a public meet- 
ing, with the view of demanding from the Government a 
military force to preserve order, and protect those 
labourers who are disposed to work. 

Buckingham Palace is about to be revealed to the 
gaze of ordinary people. The last portion of the altera- 


om | tions and improvements, consisting of the ornamental 
he begged permission of the owner to go to the closet, 


railing extending round the entire frontage of the build- 
ing, and intersected by a central and two side entrance 
gates, having been completed, the greater portion of the 
hoarding has been removed, and will be entirely taken 
away in the course of two or three days. 

The meeting of the British Association, at Ipswich, is 
to commence on Wednesday, July the 2nd, and extend 
over seven or eight days. As there will be many savans 
in England from all parts of the world during the ensuing 
summer, in consequence of the Great Exhibition, it is 
expected that this will be the most brilliant meeting the 
association has ever had. The local secretaries have 
already received the names of several hundred intending 
visitors, amongst whom are Lucien Buonaparte, Prince 
of Canino; Sir R. Murchison, Sir H. de la Beche, Sir W. 
Jardine, Sir C. Lyell, Sir D Brewster, Professors Dau- 
beney, Silliman (of America), Owen, Ansted, and many 
other men of note. 

A lecture by Mr. W. J. Fox, the Member for Oldham, 
on ‘“‘ The true spirit of Reform,’’ was delivered at the 
second monthly soirée of the National Parliamentary 
and Financial Association, held at the London Tavern, 
on Monday. In alluding to the agitation for the Reform 


Bill he said :— 

“The support which the working classes gave the middle 
classes on that occasion was an implied pledge that when the 
would give them their support. Shame to the middle classes 
that the pledge was not kept! (Renewed cheering.) He did not 
profess entire satisfaction with Mr. Hume’s measure—it would 
leave unenfranchised half a million wo had a perfect right 
to the suffrage; but it would add 3,000,000 voters to the con- 
stituency. and what power could stand against that! He 
called on Reformers from one end of the couatry to the 
other, imitating the example which had been set by the Chartists 


of Manchester, to make an end of differences, and to unite in 
the common object of obtaining a wider representation.” 

The council of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, having determined upon altering their original plan 
of holding their annual exhibition of live stock in Hyde 
Park, the inhabitants of Windsor have given them an 
invitation to that vicinity, and offered to guarantee £600 
towards defraying the expenses. 

A letter from Oxford in the Standard says, “ The opi- 
nion of counsel on the university commission has been 
received. The counsel were Messrs. Turner, Bethell, 
Keating, and Kenyon; and I believe I am tolerably 
correct in saying that they give a very decided opinion 
‘that the commission is neither legal nor constitutional ; 
that the university is not bound to yield obedience to it; 
and that it cannot be supported by the authority of the 
Crown, either as visitor, or under any prerogative or other 
right.’” 

We understand that it is contemplated to form a Colonial 
Free Trade League, the object of which shall be to place 
our commercial intercourse with the colonies, in so far as 
the requirements of the Imperial revenue will admit, upon 
the footing of a home or coasting trade.— Globe. 

Mr. Carter was elected Alderman of Cornhill ward, on 
Monday, in the place of the late Sir John Pirie. 

It is rumoured that an intention exists, on the part of 
Government, of reuniting the civil government of Malta 
with the military command in the person of a general 
officer now in command of one of the districts. — United 
Service Gazette. 

Orders were received at Southampton, on Monday, to 
get ready the Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamer 
Singapore by Saturday (to-day), to convey a regiment of 
troops to the Cape of Good Hope. The Singapore is one 
of the fastest steamers afloat. 

Lord Carlisle's bill to regulate the sale of arsenic, de- 
clares that the unrestricted sale of arsenic facilitates the 
commission of crime, and provides that on every sale 
particulars of the sale shall be entered by the seller in a 
book before the delivery of the arsenic, and that every 
such entry shall be signed by the person selling it. Any 
person selling arsenic, save as authorized by this bill, 
and every person giving false information to obtain 
arsenic, is to be summarily convicted before magistrates, 
and to be liable to a penalty not exceeding £20. The 
bill is not to prevent the sale of arsenic in medicine under 
a medical prescription. 

The burgesses of Sheffield have declined to establish a 
public library and museum under Mr. Ewart's act. They 
were polled on the question, when out of 10,986 voters on 
the burgess roll, only 298 took the trouble to express an 
opinion. For the measure to be carried two-thirds of the 
votes must be in its favour; that not being the case in 
thie instance, the question is set at rest for a period of 
two years. 

Aunion has been proposed of King’s and Marischal 
Colleges, Aberdeen, into one umiversity. The subject 


officers of the benevolent institutions, accompanied by the | has been discussed in the council of that city, and referred 


great majority of the po 
The second trial o 


» perambulated the city. | to a committee, with instructions to confer with the pro- 
General Henderson, at New | féssors upon it. , 


The lives of sixteen persons at Bishop-Sutton acy 
setshire, were placed in serious jeopardy on Some. 
Tuesday, by their partaking of pancakes in whieh bail 
had been used by mistake instead of carbonate of oda h 
happened luckily that the pancakes were not deemed 
nice as usual, so that they were partaken of bed 
sparingly. In about a quarter of an hour after eating 
them, the whole of the persons who had tasted them 
seized with violent pains in the stomach and bowela at 
companied by the other symptoms which attend arsenia] 
poisoning. Prompt measures were taken, 
the whole of the persons are so far recovered ag 
considered out of oe, a . 

Another steamboat collision took place on 
last Sunday. About one o'clock in ihe none 
screw steamer European, on her passage for London, 
was run into by the schooner Castlehill, from Belfast 
when off the Cloch Lighthouse. The schooner went 
down instantly ; three of the men were rescued, and ong 
drowned. 

The husband of Harriet Sparing, who died from stay. 
vation at Bath, has been apprehended, and lodged in the 
Bath gaol, to await his trial at the ensuing assizes, on the 
charge of wilful murder. 

A man, named Daniel Mundy, has been lodged ig 
Gloucester gacl on the charge of having murdered his 
wife. She had been in very delicate health, and he 
been in the habit of cruelly beating and kicking her, and 
keeping her on a miserably short allowance of 
while he himself lived mer bread and water was the poor 
woman's principal diet. 

Tne trial of Drory, at Chelmsford Assizes, for the 
murder of Jael Denny, was brought to a close on Satyr. 
day. The case for the defence was made to rest chi 
on the unreliableness of the surgical evidence—on the 
‘excessive zeal” of the police in getting up the 
tion—on the absence of motive in the prisoner's mind, 
| since the girl had acquitted him in writing of her seduo 

tion—and on his being employed about the farm and 
otherwise from six o’clock till past nine. Mr. Joby 
Thorpe, asurgeon of Maldon, and Mr. F. Pollock, g 
London practitioner, both of whom stated they had given 
much attention to cases of death by strangulation, de 
clared that the appearances of violence were compatible 
with self-murder, although their statement was given 
rather doubtingly. The jury, after ten minutes’ delibers 
tion, returned a verdict of “Guilty.” The judge, in 
pronouncing sentence of death, intimated his entire con. 
currence with the verdict. The prisoner did not seem 
in any way affected by the awful sentence. He was 
speedily removed from the dock, and on being taken to 
| the carriage to convey him to the gaol he was received 
| with yells and hootings by the assembled crowd. The 
hope which bore him up through the trial forsook himon 
reaching the gaol after his condemnation. He was 
exhausted that he was obliged to be assisted to his cell 
by two of the officials, and on reaching it he flung him 
self upon his bed and lay sobbing for nearly an hour. 

William Rowe, the son of a respectable farmer at 
Brixton, near Plymouth, has been apprehended on the 
double charge of having committed a brutal crime, and 
, of murdering his father’s servant-boy, named John 
| Bunker, because the latter had declared his intention of 
appearing as a witness against him. 

A meeting has been called for the 20th instant to make 
a jast desperate effort to retain possession of Conciliation 
hall, now abandoned by Mr. John O'Connell, that it may 
be used as a meeting place for some other association, 
It is stated that the rent and other debts accumulated up 
to the present do not quite amount to £100. 

The sales under the Encumbered Estates Act appear 
to be rather flat lately. On Tuesday an estate in the 
county of Limerick, yielding a net profit rental of £26¢ 
per annum, had but one bidder, and the sum tendered 
being at about the rate of thrce-and-a-half years’ purchase, 
the offer was declined. Subsequently the same person 
expressed his willingness to increase the bid by £500, but 
the solicitor having the carriage of the sale was inexor- 
able, and stated that aless sum than £3500 would not be 
accepted. The residue of the estate of Mr. Lynch, of 
Roseberry, in the county of Galway, the sale of which 
stood adjourned from a previous day, was next set up in 
five lots. The competition was extremely languid, and 
it was with some difficulty that one lot realized £2200 on 
a rental estimated at £192 a-year. At this stage of the 
proceedings the commissioner interposed, and said that 
the sale of the remaining lots must be adjourned, if better 
prices were not offered; and a new valuation might then 
be obtained, as with the present one the court was acting 
in the dark, , 

There appears to be a scarcity of hands in Belfast in 
some branches. The Banner of Ulster says, ‘“* We un- 
derstand several of our new flax-spinning mills will be in 
active operation next month. Several of the millowners 
have raised their workers’ wages, as many had signi! 
their intention of leaving, and going to the new mills, 
where larger wages are offered to them ; and we hear there 
is likely to be a scarcity of millworkers, Several families 
| have gone to Manchester and Leeds, ata considerable 
| advance of wages, anda few are still leaving for England.’ 
| A murderous attack was made last Friday upoa 
| Timothy Cloran, bailiff to Captain Richardson, an ex- 
| tensive land agent, at Rathbeg, in King’s County, by 
two men named Patrick Morgan and Patrick Moylan. 
They were lying in ambush a few yards from Cloran’s 
house, and Morgan fired at him when he came near, but 
fortunately without effect. Morgan then snatched a gu 
from his confederate, which he presented at Cloram, but 
it missed fire. He then struck Cloran with the batt end 
of his gun, upon which Cloran seized the ruffian by the 
breast, and called out “Murder! police!” This made 
Moylan run away, and brought Cloran’s wife to the 
assistance of her husband, She took a large stone 
wounded Morgan in the head so severely that he died 
that night. oylan has been apprehended and com- 
mitted for trial. Morgan was a tailor, and had been 
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hired to shoot the bailiff. 
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The Beaver. 


Lords of the Treasury. Mr. Canning held that their first | brother-Christians, in vilifying through all the moods 
duty was to make a House, their second to keep a House, and tenses of abuse, men who had not done them one 


Mance 15, 1851.] 





70 READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 





f lett receive. - 2 } Bou 

iis impale to 26k ee i ving to hy "ft matter, | and their third to che er the Minister. (A laugh.) The particle of mischief.” 
‘Their insertion ae ia frequently from reasons quite inde- | noble lord ought - avail himself of that woe and = He warned Lord John Russell that unless he retraced 
ns op © eetlee > Se Ge a ee 1 a steps, and attempted to govern Ireland, not by 


the Lords of the lreasury were expected to perform 
those duties. 

‘* Lord J. Russet said that he and the Secretary to 
the Treasury were as much disappointed as any one at 


of the merits of the communication. 


should always be legibly written, and on one 
it encreases the difficulty of 


garrisons, but by justice, he would neither have 
Catholic votes in the House, nor Catholicsupport out 
of it :— 


pari 
Camaunieations 


for 





them. 
ar Editor to be addressed 9, Crane-court, Fleet- | there being no House, for the Government lost more by |“ It was tolerably clear that in the great struggle now 
seer son such an occurrence than any private member possibly | going on between the two great parties in the House 
street, LO aot = | could. The Secretary to the Treasury assured him that | which was to have power and place, the Irish Roman 





he used every exertion to make a House, (‘ Hear,’ and | Catholic members had no chance of either the one or 
| a laugh.) the other themselves; but let this be unders by 
‘* Mr. BARNARD rose to state, in confirmation of what | both parties, that between their nicely-balanced ks 
| the noble lord had said, that though he was not anun- the Irish Roman Catholic representatives had it in 
derling of the Government, yet he had received a note — their power to turn the scale one way or the other, and to 
rom the Treasury requesting his attendance yesterday | place which party they pleased on the Ministerial bench. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay, Mareh 15. | 





is postponed once more. Ministers | 


arhe put on their trial on the 25th Spowew J | evening. | (Hear, hear.) And hereupon he would make an offer; 
week) and therefore they have come to the conclu-| «My HayreR assured honourable gentlemen that he | he was in the market—(a Jaugh)—he was to be bought, 
‘on that it will be as well not to trouble themselves | had used his best endeavours to secure a sufficient | and he believed a few others who thought with him were 
- t together for Monday evening when | attendance of Members to make a House. He had | to be bought in like manner—(heer, hear)—and this was 


potting @ the following night may turn them out of | taken all the measures that were usual, and he regretted | his price, this the condition on which he was prepared to 
ne-street. Lord John Russell's explanation | to say that he was unsuceessful—he did not succeed in | aid in transferring one party from, and the ether to the 
of the way in which ‘the Queen’s Government” is | inducing Members to attend. (‘ Hear,’ and laughter )” | Treasury bench; first, that this bill be entirely and to- 


jpbe carried on seems almost mn 4 —— conele- | Altogether, the impression, from what took place | eed pepe pos Oe ae ee yams 
gon, Mr. Plumptre having aske M i pinged , | in the House last evening, is that Ministers feel that | dying, as they were at present dying, im the work- 
on with the estimates on } - ays vd wit | they are doomed to fall at no distant period, and that houses, for want of that food which is abundant, 
the Papal ae ord J Bill, ee the debate to | their followers have lost all confidence in them. If | and at drug price—that they would introduce mea- 
peadjourned, Lord Jonn said :— Ministers used every effort to make a House and | sures calculated to relieve the 


ricultural interest 
«] do not intend to go on with the estimates on Mon- 





{ : , failed, what must we think of their power to carry | of Ireland—that they would do justice to the Irish 
aepian de cajourned debate. {eor, hear.) 1 | ° the business of the Session ? | Gucqesl doctleg’ ot oll ensue’ ah te Mnpmaeia 
wi . , ; E ‘ 
a take this opportunity also of making a state- The debate on the second reading of the Ecclesias- foreign rum and brandy, and that they would take into 
pent to the House with respect to the notice which I gave | tical Titles Bill was opened by the Earl of ArunpeL | their consideration that Ireland was an integral portion 
the other night, that on Friday next my right honourable | and Surrey, who moved that it be reada second time | of the British empire, not for purposes of ap ore and 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would state the | that day six months, He contended that the crea- | #egression, but for the purpose of laying the foundation 
alerations whieh he proposed in his financial arrange- | 4:01 of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in England had | °f ber prosperity, and making her what God and nature 


i ime—on Tuesday last—the honour- . . : intended her to be, the right arm of this mighty empire 
ments, Since that time—on Tuesday last- . tC : ‘ intended her to be, the rig _ mig > 
able member for Inverness-shire (Mr. Baillie) has given —_ nen Sano a —— | and not the drag-ehain upon her prosperity, ' Hoar Na 
potice of 2 vote of censure up. n the Government, with | Mal the © apa’ inissive was ¢ . ‘ | Sir B. Haut, Sir Ropert Peet, Sir R. Inouis, and 


tothe administration of affairs in Ceylon. I wished | vasion of international law, Mr. R+y¥Noxps, in second: | Mr. Pace Woop supported the bill, Mr. R. Patmer 

toask a question of that honourable me mber with respect | ing the od EP = * bem oo ees a | opposed on the ground that such a measure is not ree 

wo the terms of his resolution, but I believe that he is out | been included in the bill, because the Irish Catholics | (ied. He was more afraid of the injury which false 
{ tr t estion till 1e 7 . Te i ions stance | xf . . . : pape 

of town, and I shall therefore postpone the question till | were strong, and could offer constitutional resistance and erroneous legislation would inflict upon civil and 


Monday. In the meantime I wish to state to the House, | to it, 
5th of November letter 


that, as there is a vote of censure against the Government 


now pending, I hope honourable members who have November]. 


notices for the 25th—the night for which that resolution | © 
gtands—wili give way, in order that a question directly 

affecting the fate of the Government may be brought to 
anissue. (Hear, hear.) I must likwise say that I do 
notthink it right, when a vote of censure is hanging over 


our heads, that we should propose our financial arrange- 
ments for the year—(‘ Hear,’ and laughter };—and, there- | t 
fore, Icertainly wiil propose to wait until itis decided whe- | i 


ther we or any future Government shall bring ferward the | 
financial arrangements of the year ; and that I trust my 
noble friend the member fur Bath, whose name stands 
first on the notices of motion for that night, and also the | 
honourable member for Montrose, who also has a motion | 
for the same occasion, will give way, and allow the mo- | 
tion of censure to come on. (Hear, hear.)” | 

lord Asnizy expressed his willingness to make | 
the proposed arrangement, if other Members were | 
willing. Sir Ropent INGuis asked when the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill would be brought forward. 
Joan said he expected to proceed with it on Tuesday. 
Failing that, he should certainly proceed with it as 
speedily as possible. Mr. Moore complained that 
Ministers were leaving the imperative questions— 
those of finance and taxation, and occupying the 
session with business of a much less urgent nature. | 
He was not at all inclined to join in any factious op- | 
position to Government ‘‘ under reasonable circum- 
stances.” (Laughter. ) | 

“But if the noble lord persevered in attempting to | 
press measures respecting which, though people might | 
feel anxious, they were by no means impatient, if the | 
noble lord persevered in that there was no course, how- | 
ever factious, which (Mr. Moore) would not feel himself | 
warranted in pursuing; and he thought he had a full 

Tight todo so when there was not a Government, buta 

provisional machine made fur oppression. If the Kecle- 

siastical Titles Bill were proceeved with in any unfair 

or hurried manner he should certainly move adjourn- 

ments,” 


i 


Mr. W. Wittiams charged Government with great | 
neglect for not having taken measures to make a 
House on Thursday evening. He could not help 
thinking that impediments were thrown in the way 
of forming a House and proceeding with the public 
business, He had had a motion on the paper of 
the greatest importance, involving an expenditure 
of £7,000,000 of the public taxes, which were ex- 
~s in direct violation of what he considered to 

constitutional principles. Sir CHarLes Woop had 
been quite as much disappointed as the honourable 
member for Lambeth. He had come down fully pre- 
Ee for the discussion, with his box under his arm. 

r.T. Duxcompe had always found that Ministers could 
easily make a House when they really wished to do 
0. Had they been in earnest about the Jewish Dis- 
abilities Bill, which stood for last evening, they 
Would not have been so negligent :— 

‘one time when the House adjourned last evening, 
an members of the Government nor any of their 
oun Present with one exception, the Secre- 
Hen how Treasury; he was there alone in his glory. 
Wgat remind the noble lord of what Mr. Canning 
was accustomed to say with regard to a very ornamental, 


correction. 
epistle for Guy Fawkes Day. A great deal had been 
said about ** the insolent aggression of the Bishop of 
Rome,” 
compare with the offensive epithets used by the 


been most violent, extracted the following sentences from 
the replies of the Protestant bishops printed in the Times 
since October last: 
understanding.’— London. 
| acceptance on the ground of an uninquiring ignorance ’— | 


Lord | perance of language. (Hear, hear.) 


| * Base ingratitude of the Romish Church,’—London. 


| * The Romish schism, its unchanging character of evil ’— 


| necessary, 
| ments when it suits her purpose.’— Ozford, 


|‘ Tyranny of the Church of Rome.’—Liandaff. 
| common enemy.’—Liandaff. 


| (A laugh.) 


He went on to ridicule Lord Jchn Russell's 
[Lord Joun: The 4th of 

Mr. Reynolds thanked him for the 
At any rate it was a very appropriate 


but what had that contained which would | 
vishops and archbishops of the Church of England | 
n speaking of the clergy of the Catholic Chureh?— | 

“An intelligent friend of civil and religious liberty, | 


nquiring whether the Protestant or Catholie bishops had | 


‘ Popery offends and disgusts the | 


* Popery can only hope for 


London, ‘It teaches the duty of worshipping the crea- 
ture with the worsip due only to theCreator.’— Ditto Lon- 


don. (A laugh.) This was the prelate who preached tem- | 


‘ Audacity of the 
pretensions of the Church of Rome.’ — London. 
For what was the Church of Rome to be grateful? Was 
it for what was taken from it in the remarkable reign of 
that virtuous Monarch Henry VIII., who took from it the 
temporalities that now amounted to £10,400,000 a-year ? 
(Hear ) ‘To submit to her is to peril our eternal salva- 
tion.’—London. ‘The Popish system.’—/7eterborough. 


Bath and Wells. ‘Au antichristian power.’~-Hereford. 

‘ We are not so degenerate as to be beguiled into the snare 

whieh her ever wekeful ambition is plotting for our eap- 

tivicy and ruin.’— York. (A laugh.) ‘That superstition.’ 

—Glocester and Bristol. * Foreign bondage.’—Salisbury. 

‘ Papal assumptions are all but blasphemous.’—G/lowces- 
ter and Bristol, (A laugh.) ‘An unholy thing.’—Glou- 
cester and Bristol. ‘the Church of Rome roars when 
but has the meekest and mildest blandish- 
(A laugh.) 
‘A subtle and determined enemy.’—Ozxzford. (A laugh.) 
‘Our 
‘An erring and corrupt 
’— London. ‘*‘Subiie and unelean,’— Ozford. 
t ‘ Apostate Church.’—Hereford. ‘ England 
defiled by her pollutions.” —Oxford, ‘ Her arrogant 
pretensions,’ — Chichester. * Her unchristian in'olerauce.’ 
—Chichester. * Her tyrannical attempts.’— Chicheser. 
‘Her baseless, unscriptural authority.’ — Chichester. 
* Her arrogant and vain assumptions.’— Chichester. ‘ Her 
apostacy from the truth.’—Chichester. (Laughter.) ‘That 
corrupt and domineering communion,.’—Ozford. ‘ Her 
wilfully blind intoleranee.’—St. David's. ‘ The curse of 
Popery.’— Oxford. (A laugh.) ‘ Poisons the minds of 
the people by talse and insidious argumeuts.’ — Rochester. 
‘ That corrupt branch of the ehurch.’—Bangor. ‘ An 
artful and implacable enemy.’—Jiochester, ‘ The in- 
sidious encroachments of the Papacy.’"— Bangor. ‘ The 
powers of darkness.’—London. (Laugiter.) ‘ Her claims 
profane, blasphemous, and antichristian.’— Carlisle. 
‘Her selfish aggrandizement.’—Hereford. ‘The great 
apostacy of Papal Rome.’—Hereford. ‘ The system of 
the Papacy a cunningly devised whole.’ — Ozford. 
(Laughter.) Tne honourable gentleman, after quoting 
other expressions of a similar character, proceeved to 
say that he would ask the House on which side did it 


Chureh 


religious liberty than of any possible political — 
e 


from the aggression of the Church of Rome. 
admitted that the act of the Pope seemed to be 
arrogant and presumptuous; but the most dignified 


| and the wisest course was not to resent as an insult 


what had never been intended as such. Mr. M‘Cur- 
LAGH protested against the bill as an invasion of the 
right of private judgment. 

On the motion of Mr, Moore the debate was ad- 
journed till Monday. 





Lord John Russell has deferred the bringing forward 
the budget in consequence of the threatening motion 
about Ceylon. We fear that the session is lost, even for 
the castigation of admitted abuses. At a meeting held 


| by the Conservatives at Lord Stanley’s, on Thursday, 


the Conservatives who voted with Lord Dunean were 
blamed for seeking to precipitate a premature crisis.— 
Daily News. ; 

The case of Metairie v. Wiseman, after having fully 
occupied the Vice-Chancellor’s Court for nearly nine 
days, has been postponed till next week, owing to the 
illness of Mr. Bethell, who was suffering (roma severe co d, 
and was, therefore, unable to reply yesterday. After some 
conversation, it was agreed that the fund should be 
transferred into court in this cause, and also in the in- 
formation which, as already stated, has been filed in the 
name of the Attorney-General, to establish and adminis- 
ter the charity founded by the endowment in question. 
The costs of the motion were agreed to be reserved; the 
fund to be transferred to the Accountant-General on or 
before the lity of April, and the dividends received and 
accumulated until the hearing of the cause. 

A rather alarming railway collision took place on the 
South-Eastern Railway yesterday morning. The 7-30 
a.m. parliamentary down train left the London-bridge 
terminus within three minutes of the proper time for its 
departure, and proceeded safely past the Bricklayers’ 
Arms Junction, at the usual rate of speed—about eightern 
miles an hour. It had crossed the junction points, and, 
propelled by two locomotives, was rapidly passing on to 
the New-Cross Incline, when the first engine came 
suddenly into contact with the Brighton coal train, 
which, by some unaccountable negligence, was at 
the moment being shifted from the Surrey Canal 
‘* siding ” on to the down line. The collision was a 
very severe one, and occasioned great alarm among the 
passengers, of whom there were a very large number, 
Both the engines of the passenger train were disabled— 
one of them was almost shattered to pieces—and four or 
five of the coal-trucks were destroyed. As soon as the 
shock occasioned by the collision had subsided, those 
passengers who had sustained the most serious injuries, 
two ladies and one gentleman, were removed from the 
train, and conveyed back to London. The names of the 
parties are, M. and Mademoiselle Vautini, the son and 
daughter of M. Vautini, presently proprietor of the Pa- 
vilion Hotel at Folkestone, and a Miss Wollaston, a 
friend of Mademoiselle Vautini. Miss Wollaston has a 
slight contused wound on the forehead, and Mademoi- 
selle Vautini has sustained some injury on the upper lip. 

Thomas Drory, who was convicted at Chelmsford 
Assizes of the murder of Jael Denny, has confessed his 
guilt. He says he had meditated committing the erime 
for some time, and had carried about the rope with him 
for thas purpose. Mrs. Chesham, the poisoner, who was 





think was the balance of scolding? For his own part 
he did not believe that ever fishfag at Billingsgate used 
worse language in their abuse than had these most 





but not Very useful portion of the 





Government—the 
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reverend and right reverend prelates in speaking of their 


convicted at the same assizes, continues to assert her 

innocence. She admits having taken off several persons 

by semle, but says it was the doctor who poisoned her 
usband, 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1851. 


“Public airs 


There is gone | so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 





WHY CAN’T WE HAVE A GOOD BUDGET? 
Tue impotency of the Government is exposed in 
its defeats, but it is most immediately felt in its 
incapacity to make any progress with finance. 
We have a Government that cannot get so far as 
to produce a budget; and, what is worse, we have 
an Opposition that connives at that non-Govern- 
ment. Next Friday, Ministers are to try again 
with a new financial statement,—a new budget; 
but we are running no great risk in the way of 
prophecy, if we predict that they will not come up 
to the amateur budgets that are floating about. 

Such as the one which has obtained considerable 
attention in Nottingham, and not without reason. 
We only wish that its author, “R.’’, were in Sir 
Charles Wood’s place. R. proposes to repeal the 
advertisement duty, £160,000; the newspaper 
stamp duty, £200000; and the window tax, 
£1,800,000. Also he would reduce the tea duty 
to one-half of its present amount ; he would at once 
equalize and lighten the pressure of the income 
tax, by leaving £80 of every income untaxed, from 
whatever source. These changes would occasion a 
loss to the revenue of nearly £4,500,000, of which 
about £2,000,000 would be met by the existing 
surplus, leaving a deficit of £2,500,000. This he 
would supply by an increase of the property tax to 
ls. per £1, and by certain reductions in the ex- 
penditure. 

Very good ; but we think that a Chancellor of 
Exchequer might do still better. He might get rid 
of the Income tax altogether ; and in lieu of that he 
might resort to a tax of five per cent. on the annual 
value of all property in the United Kingdom. 


those who are best able to bear it. That can only be 
done by the imposition of a property tax; and, if it be 
necessary, the sooner it is done the better. It is said 
that an income tax or property tax would bear with pe- 
culiar pressure on iudel pecenet. This I believe to 
be an error: such a measure would operate greatly for 
the good of the poor, and the landed proprietor would 
receive his share of the general benefit.” 

What is the real difficulty in breaking from our 
miserable cramped nightmare of inaction, to enter 
upon a new lease of genuine public exertion for the 
good of the country? It is, that the classes who 
give the colour to our political system, the aristo- 
cracy and the middle class, have lost the full sense 
of nationality. They are suffering the function of 
Government to slip through their fingers. By neg- 
lecting its duties, property is losing its rights. 
Land used to bear the charge of military service, 
and that of the poor; now charged on local rates 
and on the general taxation. Taxation has been 
extended, but not representation. Every effort has 
been made to keep public administration and law- 
making in the hands of cliques and interests. Joint- 
stock companies of political traders have multiplied, 
and in their general rivalry they have grown strong 
enough to estop each other, until at last the univer- 
sal resistance, coupled with indifferentism to na- 
tional objects, ends in a perfect stand-still. Even 
now, limited as the constituency is, the great effort 
is not to “appeal to the country”; because the 
rivals expect that power will fly from their hands. 
They know that the time when they will be able to 
mismanage no longer is approaching; they know 
that the next election will be the occasion for the 
outburst of vast latent discontents; they dread a 
“confusion” which will disturb interests and un- 


Next, Louis Napoleon bids for the oaalt™ 
is neg He stands up « 
8 e. He is the “chosen of December» 
vote of all has made him. He has No finger 
that sad mess of the electoral law of the nat 
May. It was not he that robbed the people ane 
birthright. It was that desperate set ga 
tionnaires, of pseudo-Democrats, who haye but 
large a majority in the Assembly, and who tm 
against him no less than against the liberties 
French. So far as in him lies, he cay a 
reason why the militia of the Seine should ® 
elect their officers, down to the very hy 
on the good old plan of equal rights, Bu r 
Assembly will have it otherwise. The elections 
the 25th of March must be put off. They are d 
cocting a new law for the organization of the Guar, 
in the Assembly. The same hand that disfranch: 
the people at large will equally defraud the ci 
soldiers. The President grieves, but can affor 
help or redress. as 

Again: four regiments of the line are about ty 

uit the capital, and the President will hold a review. 

e it understood, however, no cry is to be allove 
to the men under arms. Frenchmen are bidden tg 
hold their tongues ! 

Good reason why. The President canters 
the Boulevards on Sunday: the shouts of “Ving 
’Empereur !” burst from the crowd. A fy 
recreants set up the opposition cry, “ Vive 
République!” the zeal of the Imperialists breaky 
— and the Democrats are silenced with figj. 
cuffs, 

The four regiments are, therefore, r 
bottle up their enthusiasm. If there oo : 








settle clique arrangements. Therefore are they 
content to go on without real government—with a | 
powerless Premier and a budgetless Finance Mi- 
nister. 


COURTING LA “ BELLE FRANCE.” 

Louis NAPOLEON is canvassing : that the supreme 
executive power will continue in his endl, no | 
matter under what title, beyond his lawful term, 
we have not the least shadow of doubt. How it is 
to be brought about in the teeth of the constitu- 
tion, with the compact hostility of the Assembly, is 
somewhat puzzling ; but what matters it ? Credimus 
quia impossibile, Constitutions in France ever since 
the days of Sieyes are a lucus a non lucendo: so 
called from their instability—something to be 





According to the best accounts that lie to our | 
hand, this Property tax of five per cent. would | 
yield £12,000,000. Add the present surplus, of | 
£2,500,000, and you would have a sum of) 
£14,500,000, or, deducting £5,000,000 for the | 
existing Income tax, a nett £7,500,000, to work 
upon. Under cover of such a surplus he might 
relieve the trade and industry of the country from 
a vast portion of the burden which now presses | 
it—striking off all the “ knowledge taxes,” and the 
window tax; with a mighty impulse to the, 
progress of sanitary and social reform. There 
would still remain £4,500,000; and what is the. 
best use to which that sum could be devoted? | 
First of all, we should altogether abolish the duty | 
on coffee—a boon equally to trade and “ the con- | 
sumer,” that is, to everybody. Also, the duty of 
5s. per cwt. on foreign cheese and 10s. on foreign 
butter, swept away outright. We should reduce 
the duties on tea, sugar, and tobacco to one half of 
what they are at present, with provision for their | 
entire abolition in a few years. All this might 
be done, and yet reductions on useless or mis- 
chievous expenditure, such as the African squadron, 
might leave an ample surplus. 

We have said nothing about the National Debt : 
that must be dealt with by itself; and will be dealt 
with. 

Protectionists now shrink from the very name of 
a Property tax; yet they have had examples. In 
the session of 1833, when Lord Althorp was 
somewhat in Sir Charles Wood’s predicament, Mr. 
G. F. Robinson brought forward a motion for the 
entire abolition of the Assessed Taxes, and the duties 
on malt, hops, tea, sugar, soap, candles, glass, 
bricks, with several lesser items ; instead of which 
he would have imposed a Property tax that would 

ield about £15,000,000. Mr. Bankes, the Mem- 
ie for Dorsetshire, who had been chairman of the 
Finance Committee, further pointed the moral of 
this tale :— 

‘* Government admit they cannot go further without a 
substitution oftaxation. To that I think we must come | 
if we want to relieve the burdens of the country. We | 
ought to endeavour, as much as possible, to spare the 
poor, and place the burden on the opulent, so as to com- 
mute a large portion of taxes, and let the weight fall on | 


speculated—operated upon. The Assembly are a 
body of men, set up to talk sense—if they can— 
only to give zest to the people’s incorrigible way- 
wardness and perverseness. 

The French will keep Louis Napoleon for the 
same reason for which they had him at first,—to 
baffle the calculations of sober wisdom; to give 
their vote to the very candidate whose pretensions 
convulsed the knowing ones with laughter. 

And truly, whatever might be thought of the 
Jirst election, the French can hardly do better at 
present than to abide by the choice then made; and 
byanother freak of their wilfulness, disappoint those 
mere bunglers in Royalism, those Chambordists 
and Orleanists, who have not even grace enough 
to wear their mask till their pitiful farce is played 


The French do not understand freedom, we verily 


believe, and must rest satisfied with what they call | 


order.” But let order, at least, be purchased at 
the lowest possible rate. Let us have no riots and 
bloodshed for a mere change of masters. Till 
France has learned to belong to herself—and how 
soon will that be?—there is nothing to gain but 
very much to lose in the substitution of a Bourbon 
for a Bonaparte. What is, is for the best; and 
restorations are the worst of revolutions. France 
must needs wring the neck of her poor Constitu- 
tion. So be it: but a continuation of Louis Napo- 
leon’s Presidency can be effected by a mere shuffle 
in the Assembly—at the utmost, a dizrhuit 
Brumcaire. But the return of either Royal branch 
would cost years of civil and foreign war. 

Meanwhile it is simply curious, since, as we 
think, Louis Napoleon has become a necessity for 
France, to see how he betakes himself to the task 
of inflicting himself upon the country. In the 
first place, he “reforms” the departments; a 
large batch of prefects and sub-prefects, bashaws 
with two and three tails, has been lately published 
in the Moniteur. The appointments ine taken 
every man by surprise. They are obscure men, the 
creatures of the obscure members of the Cabinet. 
Even so: the President holds his Ministry in his 
pocket: the Ministers hold the prefects in theirs, 
and since time immemorial these latter have always 
carried a French election in their pockets. 


them a veteran that believes in the metempeychad 
of an uncle into a nephew, who insists on agg. 
ciating Bonapartism with French glory, well, i¢ 
him bide his master’s time. 1852 has not 
dawned. The day is not far when the President 
will throw himself on French sympathies. Hy 
will then know how to bestow on the people, the 
army, and the National Guards a vote, ere he 
| licits it in his behalf. 





PROGRESS OF ASSURANCE, 
| THE RAILWAY ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
| ASSURANCE is one of those practical applications 
| of the principle of concert which are multiplying 
| around us,—one of the most direct and most e& 
| teemed. It is the spreading of risk over a lange 
| surface—quite against the doctrine of mere “com 
| petition” ; and it curiously comes as an alleviator 
to that hurried haste with which competition sends 
us travelling about by the flying railway, “to buy 
in the cheapest and sell in the dearest.” Our 
ancestors made their wills before leaving the wilds 
beyond Epsom or Harrow for London. In ourown 
day, provident fathers find it a shorter and sure 
way to “insure” their lives. You may do it gene 
rally—investing your savings in the best of all 
forms, with the least trouble. A policy of insurance 
| is a directer mode than any of laying by for 
progeny. You may do it also specially, for a jour 
ney, lest the horrors of the rail cut short your saving 
| opportunities. You may now do it for all railway 
| journeys. 
Everybody travels. The railway drags every man 
| from his home. How few now die in the place of 
their birth ; how many live in two places at once 
for existence in one place, for business in another. 
|The metropolis alone is daily entered by 20,000 
| persons, and daily do 20,000 leave it! ‘The acci- 
| dents are few. It is safer, says the philosopher, to 
go by rail to Birmingham than to walk—so many 
| risks does the slow pedestrian undergo. But,if 
rare, the railway accident is terrible when it comes. 
As the coachman, the surviving old many 
Tory of the whip, says, to show his horror at the 
| innovation—‘ When a coach does go over, we 
| there y’ are; but when there is a railway c’lision, 
where are yer?” Which is painfully true. Ye 
you must travel. After an old coach accident 
| might at least “save the pieces” of yourself: 
now !—you are distributed on either side of am 
embankment, or amalgamated with a bridge, oF 
sent into the next county. We well remember 
seeing a railway train after a slight accident. The 
mischief was over before alarm could be arou 
and a stone truck had only cut off one side of 
the train. But that was a trifle compared to @ 
“smash.” Yet you must travel. 
The worst part of that modern monster, the 
“ collision,” is the reflection of what is done, not to 





you, but to those whom you are to leave 


You can bear the agony of the crushed limb, but 
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ion of the bereaved. You can face 
pny wt after life. 
alm in Gilead, even for those 
The insurance age a 
alleviatio’ rovides for those whose suf- 
a u —_. There is the “ Railway As- 
iene Company” which grants assurances against 
of life or any personal injury arising from 
accidents. e advantages of such a mode 
assurance it is impossible to magnify. Every 
d gees them at a blow. Nor can there be 
for one moment’s delay on the score of 
For the single payment of 5s. any rail- 
traveller may be assured in the sum of £100 
oo be remainder of his life ; £500 are secured by the 
- ent of £1 5s.; £1000 for £2 2s.; £1500 for 
vo. £2000 for £4 4s. Assurers have the 
n of travelling in carriages of any class and 
on any railway in the United Kingdom. You may 


qorst of wounds. 
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pecuniary point of view, their example will not 
readily be followed, and the object they have at 
heart frustrated. Their endeavour is so to manage 
their affairs as to obtain an interest not exceeding 
five per cent. on the capital invested; and we hear | 
that there is every probability of their speedily | 
doing so. In proportion to the extension of its | 
operations, the working expenses of the Association | 
will be gradually reduced; and as the working | 
classes are beginning to appreciate more fully the | 
advantages placed within their reach, the income | 
from rental will be large enough to afford a good 
dividend ; so that, even in the present stage of its 
progress, the scheme may be fairly considered as 
one of the safest and most useful ways of investing 
capital. | 





When fyou enter into the tangible details, the 
| results are even more striking than they appear in | 
statistical comparisons. Compare the row of cot- | 


or risks: personal injuries | tages on one side, just bought up by the associa- 


ainst min ‘ < . A 
om om ie are made the subject of | tion as the site fora new wing of the Spitalfields 


not terminating fatally : 
proportionate compensation. 


ts lyk 
othe hold good ? That question is answered 


This all looks very 


Prthe names of the men associated in the under- 


ooh valse of the principle thus applied to rail- 
way risk is rapidly becoming recognized. We re- 
member the effect-produced, not long since, by the 
story of that thrifty tradesman who was invited to 
take out an insurance, and declined : he was killed 

But 
the plan of taking out an insurance by one pre- 
mium removes the only objection that such men as 
he might feel—the hindrance, the trouble, the bother 
of renewing your assurance ; especially when you 


You 


ip the very journey he was then beginning. 


have no intention to be killed “this time.” 


ou who must travel; but will the 


| building, with the wing already erected on the | 
| other side. The row of cottages gives root for | 
| eleven families—the wing for more than sixty. As | 
| you enter one of the cottages you find it low, 
cramped, dark, fetid; a squalid, comfortless, | 
tumbledown place. The idea of living in it revolts | 
the feelings with a sense of wretchedness and de- | 
| gradation. Cross the courtyard to the wing on the 
| other side. It is what in Scotland would be called | 
| a land, that is, a tall and extensive range of build- | 
| ings, with several entries; each entry opens to a | 


floor, are two “‘ houses,” like the separate “ cham- 
bers” of our inns of court. Here all is compact 
but roomy, admirably ventilated, cheerful, con- 
venient, decent, and, in short, of such kind that no 


| get better treatment. (Cheering, 


never have. But you know that the risk does stand | one could reasonably object to take up his abode | 
over you ; and here you see how, at a single stroke, | there. By the courtesy of one of the tenants we | 
can secure a provision against it. It is one of | were admitted to a house in actual occupation. The-| 





rangement of the office. are taxed for con- 
tributions to the Merchant ’s Fund, and 
pow, Gag ane wily Camending Sate ae 
und. 

The feelings of the sailors at the London meeting 


on Monday are well expressed by J. Kavanagh :— 


“The British seaman was the most in 
country, and he had been told by many that if they co 
not get justice and something like protection on th 
native soil, they would fly to America, where they wou 

and cries of * So we 
will,’) But they could not all do that; they eould not 
break up their homes, and leave those most dear tothem. 
(Hear.) Asthe Board of Trade had declined to relieve 
their grievances they must act with energy and petition 
both Houses of Parliament for justice. If they failed, 
they must memorialize the Queen; and if then they 
should not succeed in obtaining their rights, their on 
alternative would be to fly to a country where they woul 
meet with a proper acknowledgment for their labour.” 

Yes, but there is another alternative, one which 
would zot oblige the British seaman to abandon his 
country, but which would enable him to remain and 
serve it at the same time that he was working out 
his own emancipation. It would be, to join his 
case with that of the other working classes—to 
throw his grievances into the common stock—to 
unite his claim for redress with theirs—above all, 
to unite in the demand for the enfranchisement of 
the whole People: which would give to him, in 
common with all the working classes, a share in 
making the Legislature, and thus in making the 

laws that govern him. There is no essential dis- 
tinction in the case of the different working le, 


the 
uld 


public staircase, on each side of which, on every | and if all the working classes were united, each 
| section might protect itself against its special 


| grievances, 


ADULTERATIONS OF BEER. 
THE JOINT-STOCK BREWERY COMPANY. 


One of the greatest among the many evils of the 
competitive system is the fraudulent practices which 


the very best illustrations of the mode in which | 


tenant is a working saddler—one of the rooms being | it engenders. Honesty and honour stand powerless 


risk is neutralized by extending it over many; a | used as his workshop. 


risk unappreciable to the many, but destructive to | telligence and gatural taste, and is suitably mated, 


the one,—unless he be protected. 


THE PALACES OF THE POOR, 


Nor very far beyond Whitechapel Church, to the 
a narrow turning called | 


left of the main road, is 
Baker’s-row. 


more than one striking “‘ sign of the times.” 


It is the most recent experiment actually begun | 
by an association which has had no small success | 
in reconciling the spirit of trade with the spirit of 
It also reconciles the gathering to- 
gether of people with healthfulness and comfort. 
By affording an investment of money which must 
ultimately prove profitable to the invester, while it | 
rescues the poor from their squalid abodes, it shows | 
us how the interest of the capitalist can be recon- 


philanthropy. 


ciled with that of the working man. 


The last annual report of the Association con- 


It leads you into a region of low 
houses, populous but not busy, with the dingy un- 
fresh closeness of town, the dull unbustling look 
of country. ‘Traversing a few of these streets you 
arrive at a tall edifice towering above the cottages | 
around. It is the Metropolitan Buildings erected 
by the Association for Improving the Dwellings of | 
the Industrious Classes, and it combines in itself | 


| circumstances which will account for much of the 
| refinement which pervaded their household; but 
| the substantial and gratifying fact was the total 


|absence of obstruction to this refinement —the | 


| facilities afforded in every respect for its amplest 
| development. ‘To sum up the comparison in a 
| word, the tenant of one of the old cottages can 
| scarcely struggle with the squalid circumstances 
| which make his abode the hovel of a beggar; the 
| tenant of the association can make his abode the 
| house of a gentleman; and yet the beggar pays more 
| rent for his hovel than the gentleman does for his 
house—the beggar is paying seven or eight shil- 
lings or more, the gentleman five or six. 

The lodying-house for single men is a similar 
escape from the squalidities to which the class has 
hitherto been consigned. Not one of our readers 
| could object to pass the night in the sleeping wards ; 
| the coffee-room, the reading-room, the kitchen, the 
| cookshop, place a totally new range of comforts 
within the reach of the humblest working man. 
The arrangements for ventilation and drainage are 
so complete, that not a trace of impurity can re- 
| main, or does remain, where they are but too often 
| obtruded even in comparatively high-rented private 
| houses. 


! 
| 
| 


He is a man of great in- | 


| against it. To sell “ below prime cost” is ruinous 
| to the uninitiated, but may be the road to fortune. 
| The coffee-dealer, for instance, can sell “ below the 
| prime cost” of coffee, when the thing sold is horse- 
| beans and rubbish, just as the tea-dealer can sell 

the best birchbroom and sloe leaves below the prime 
| cost of hyson or bohea. The “ beer doctor” has 
|} an excellent facility in making money—at the ex- 
pense of his own fraud and other men’s health. 
“ Beer,” says Mr. John Mitchell, the surgeon, in 
his excellent work on The Falsification of Food :— 
“Beer is, perhaps, one of the fluids in most 
general use, and is, unfortunately, the one most 
adulterated.” 

‘*How could it be wondered at,” said Mr. Henry 
Drummond, in the House of Commons, last session, 
“that people should discontinue drinking beer when a 
brewer had actually published an account of the way in 
which the beer was made, declaring that it was no longer 
beer that the people drank? He gave a proper receipt, 
as he called it. There was a certain quantity of malt 
and hops, then there was treacle, liquorice, tobaceo, co- 
louring, colchicum, salts of tartar, dye, linseed, and cin- 
namon; and for giving the beer strength an article was 
used which must surprise most men: it was a compound 
half alum and half vitriol, not green, but blue.” 

The operations of the “ Beer Doctor” are also 
graphically described in Chambers’s Journal :— 

‘It is by the aid of the doctor that the weakest wash of 


tained an account of its progress up to the end of 
March, 1350. By the Charter of Incorporation | 
granted in October, 1845, the Association is autho- | 
ried to raise £100,000 in shares of £25, and it ap- | 
that in March last year, no less than £50,075 | 
ad been subscribed. With a portion of that sum | 
the Association first of all erected a set of model | 
houses in the Old Pancras-road, between King’s- | 
cross and Camden-town, containing accommoda- | 
tion for 110 families, in sets of two and three rooms | 
each, with separate sculleries, an ample supply of | 
water, and other conveniences seldom met with in 
ordinary houses, at rents varying from 3s. to 3s. 6d. | 
aweek, The next undertaking was a model lodg 
ing house for Single men. ‘I'his is situated in the | 
fastern outskirts of Spitalfields, and contains excel- | 
lent accommodation for 234 men, who for 3s. a- | 
week are provided, not only with a good bed and a | 
convenient partition in a well-ventilated dormitory, | 
but have the use of a large coffee-room, a reading. | 
room, library, baths, and other conveniences. On } 
Same spot stands a lodging-house, capable of 
accommodating sixty families ; and the Association 
has taken measures for extending its usefulness in 
Southwark, Ramsgate, and other places, aided by | 
ranch societies. Meanwhile, it is gratilying to | 
find the affairs of the 


Usiness-like manner. 


| such of the working classes as can best appreciate 


The benefits effected by the Association extend 
even beyond their own buildings. By drawing off 


the improved dwellings, they will leave more room 
for the poorest in the old cottages, and check the 
disposition to extract exorbitant rents for miserable 
abodes. ‘heir tenants set a wholesale example of 
improved economy. More refined habits are in- 
troduced bodily among the least cultivated of the 
working classes. Above all, the Association ex- | 
emplifies the good which may be done in recon- 
ciling the interests of various classes directly and | 
promptly, by extending the great wiaciple of | 
concert. 
GRIEVANCES OF THE SAILOR. 

THE sailors of London, who have been memo- 
rializing the Board of Trade, find that they cannot 
obtain attention from the Government. They are 
told, as a child is when he is whipped, that the 
Mercantile Marine Act is all for their own good. 
They are subjected to a poll-tax in the shape of 
muster-roll, and are allowed no voice in the admi- 
nistration of the tax. They are made to take out 
tickets of character, like the “ livrets” of the 





the brewer is transformed at times into treble X. Under 

his talismanic charm simple porter becomes double stout, 

and fetches more than double price... . . Though the 

contents of a cask of beer cannot be doubled with any 

probability of finding a thoroughfare through the popular 

throat, yet they may, with cautious management, be in- 

creased some twenty or thirty per cent. Quassia, liquo- 

rice, coculus Indicus,and certain other cheap ingredients 
will carry a profitable quantity of water, and yet impart a 
flavour to the beer which, so far from being repulsive to 
the palate of the London sot, long trained by the pub- 
licans to the tolerance of such poisons, is rather agreeable 
than otherwise. But the chief aim of the doctor with re- 
gard to beer is to render it provoeative of thirst, so that 
the fatigued workman who comes in for a glass to refresh 
himself, may find, upon drinking it, that » quart more at 
least is necessary to quench the thirst it has excited. By 
this means drenkasds are manufactured by degrees, end 
thus men sit the livelong evenings through, drinking 
eight or ten pints consecutively, and wondering the while 
at their own capacities for imbibition.” 

A return made to the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Ormsby Gore, also shows that in 
one year twenty-seven brewers were convicted and 
heavily fined for using deleterious articles in making 
beer, on whose premises the following pernicious 
articles were seized: grains of paradise, tubacco, 
coculus Indicus, orange peas, coriander seeds, tur- 





French workmen, under a system which works so 


Association conducted in a | tyrannicaliy in that office-governed country. They | In another return it is L ; 
The chief promoters of the | are taxed for the support of the Shipping-office, but | one year, one hundred and forty-six licensed vie- 


meric, logwood, copperas, capsicum, and quassia 
shown that, in the course of 


scheme are well aware that, unless successful in a! no heed is paid to their suggestions as to the ar- | tuallers and brewersZ.were convicted of similar 
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offences. And this hideous compound, after 
andergoing all the adulteration on which the 
brewer can vi is again subjected to the 
“ doctoring” of the retailer before it reaches the 
consumer ! 

From the gy re the ~_ have no hope 
for protection. petition is panacea an 
talisman of the Government for all ills and dangers. 
But fraud, adulterations, and deceptions are in- 
separable from competiti The public, therefore, 
must seek redress here. The first blow in the 
right direction has been struck by the “ Metro- 

itan and Provincial Joint-Stock Brewery Com- 
pany.” With acapital of £200,000, afterwards to be 
increased, if — to £1,000,000, that company 
proposes to establish breweries, not only in the 
metropolis but also in the provinces, for the supply 
of unadulterated beer and porter at prices below 
those at present charged by the trade for an inferior 
article. 


We know of nothing which bears a higher 
romise of entire success than this enterprise. 
beer supply is doubtless the very worst in 
every domestic household ; and thousands will join 
with alacrity in an undertaking which will give 
them a wholesome beverage in addition to an ex- 
cellent investment of capital. ‘The prospectus 
states that, “At present prices every quarter of 
malt will yield upon an average a net profit of 
seventy cent., to be divided between the com- 
pany and the public; and the company is pledged 
to “supply every description of ale and porter 
made from malt and hops only.”’ 
The thriving state of various codperative asso- 
ciations in which the proprietors are also con- 
sumers, has been frequently referred to in the 
Leader ; and _we are not surprised to hear that the 
applications for shares in this company have been 
numerous and from precisely the class of 
People most likely to appreciate the benefits of the 


plan. The success of the People’s mill at Leeds is | 


conclusive on all the points aimed at in this under- 
taking. The subscribers to that mill have flour at 
its real price, not raised by the competition of the 
market, or the many hands through which it 
passes in other channels. The flour is the best in 
a. It is as unadulterated as a household 

In like manner it is quite possible to have 
beer as cheap, 
real old “ home brewed.” 





POLITICAL INTERESTS OF THE SOLDIER. 
OPPORTUNITY was never so lavishly wasted as it is by 


our ruling classes. They are not only alienating the | 


affections of other classes, but, although their power 
rests wholly on existing prestige and the possession of 
the Army, they are breaking down the prestige as fast as 


they can, and they are neglecting to retain the attach- | 


ment of the Army to the existing state of things. We 
mentioned last week how General Sir Charles Napier de- 
nounced favouritism in the Army, or as Sir Erskine 
Perry called it, “the cold shade of the Aristocracy,"’ 
under which the merits of ths working soldier, officer or 
private, languish without reward or hope: we leave our 
military readers to draw their own inferences of the 
opportunities afforded by more stirring times, as they are 
indicated by the Tory historian Hume. In his fifty- 
seventh chapter they will find these expressions :— 


“ Citizens and country gentlemen soon became excellent offi- 
cers; and the Generals of greatest fame aud capacity HAPPENED, 
all of them, to spring up on the side of Parliament: the courtiers 
and the great nobility on the other hand, checked the growth of 
any extraordinary genius among the subordinate officers ; and 
every man, as in @ regular established government, was confined 
to the station in which his birth had placed him.” 





GRIEVANCES OF THE FARMER. 

Mr. Joun ELiMan is the first to speak out, in a course 
which will be forced upon farmers. In a letter “to the 
tenant farmers of the empire,’’ he makes a suggestion 
which we may call No. I. :— 


“ Ministers could not deny the distress of the tenant farmers ; 


and their main reason given for refusing you relief is, that your 
labourers are well off ; in other words, that as long as from kind 
Jeelings you refuse to screw down your labourers in wages, and 
e them sooner than send them to the Union house, so long will 
wag te do ing to save _ ruin. 

= one 0; in t. t tt 
labourers. Tett them that u © sevcipapeiest : ur will i> roluee 
them to the same miserable diet as the serfs in Poland, or even the 
: nas py hy my te eet y rete ne pce 

ouse, Majesty’ openly avow 
till this be done all relief yp be refused.” , 

The Times has made a dead set at Mr. Ellman, and 
brings to bear upon him the whole weight of its satirical 
powers ; but he is only giving voice toa feeling which is 
very general among farmers. Let the Times ask them 
for their real opinion in Shropshire, Lincolnshire, or 
Buckinghamshire. But the Leading Journal knows well 
enough where the truth lies ; only it is thought expedient 
to silence Mr. Ellman—if possible. The difficulty may 
be de‘erred fora time; but the day is coming when the 

— will be forced to make their appeal to the public ; 
and then—— 


as sound, as good, as the best of the | 


Literature. 





Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
of literature. They do not make laws—they interpret ano 
try to enforce them —Edinburgh Review. 





THERE is a vigorous aristocracy in our Republic of 
Letters; and that aristocracy is very much dis- 
quieted by the importance which the agitation for 
the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge is gaining. 
Naturally enough those who flourish under the 
present system have little sympathy with those who 
demand a change; with Candide they declare all is 
for the best in this best of worlds, and are liberal in 
prophecies of the evils which must attend a change. 
Among these evils great prominence is given to the 
ruin of “ respectability in the press.”” Throw open 
the field, break down monopoly, and from that 
moment “ Carthage is fallen;” Respectability will 
no longer pride itself on its “‘ Long-acre springs,” 
the gig will be displaced by the coster’s barrow, 
the pen of the literary man may be burnt as 
useless ! 

If ever transparent fallacy imposed upon think- 
jng men, this surely is one! ‘hat price regulates 
respectability is very good shopkeeper’s philosophy, 
but will not bear examination. Without appealing 
to the high character of various low-priced publi- 
cations in this country, let us answer those who 
throw certain American newspapers in our teeth, 
by referring them to France. When EmILe 
GiraRpDIN boldly took the initiative of cheap 
newspapers, and started La Presse at forty francs 
a-year (a fraction more than a penny a-day) the 
same arguments were used against him. The 
Press was to be ruined; journalism was about to 
expire. Events have not confirmed those pro- 
phecies. La Presse has had many imitators. Has 
the tone of the press become lower? Do not the 
most popular, and some of the most distinguished, 
men in France still exercise the office of journalist? 

The conclusion to be drawn from the facts re- 
specting cheap newspapers and periodicals is that, 
| in respect of tone, whether dear or cheap, the press 
| will be the echo of the nation, the reflex of its 
| habits, the voice of its spirit: high, chivalrous, and 
| hopeful, or low, scurrilous, and vindictive, culti- 





| vated or coarse, elegant or energetic, precisely 
| according to the average mind of the section it 
| 

appeals to. 


We have on several occasions spoken of the 


the last few years, and this advance is vividly 
brought before the mind by HoLyoake’s little 
work, just issued, wherein he gives the whole his- 
tory of his Trial and Six Months’ Imprisonment—a 
graphic and touching narrative to make the cheek 
burn with indignation, and the eyes moisten with 
sympathy; but especially curious as illustrating 
the intolerance which then (1842) paraded itself as 
a virtue, and the very different state of feeling 
which now exists. 


literature as the other! The gigantic 
which placards and puffs itself a, 
this moment—the great Lottery of the Linsm + 
Gold—has employed the facile and unger. 
pen of Dumas fils, whose long puff, signed 
himself, forms a curiosity of literature, Then 
no false pretence about it. As an advertisemey, : 
puff it appears, and that without disguise, Its com, 
position reveals more audacity than skill; Diu the 
speculators care little so that their puff be read, aa 
the name of Dumas will secure it a reading, Some P 
passages are very amusing. With perfect granny 
he tells us, ‘‘ Lotteries are of great antiquity. , 
trustworthy tradition affirms that the sons of oF R 
before quitting the Ark, played at mourre, 8 8peciag 8 
of lottery still in use among the lazzarg,; ve 
Naples.” We shall respect morra the more nowy, 
have learnt its antiquity! Dumas adds, « We fing 

in the histry of the Heraclide an anecdote of my, 
vellous interest which proves that the } ej 
very ancient.” After Noah and the Heraclida, why 
can hesitate? If antiquity has no authority with 
Dumas the younger has an argument in reser: 
“Is noteverything in the world a lottery? Life is ape. 
petual lottery for the profit of death ; love the 
of the heart ; ambition the lottery of the brain; th 
future the lottery of all.” After that one jy 
silenced: there is no alternative but to take 4 
ticket! 


eee € 8 SE eee SESEEBESEESTE - EERE 


Among German novelties we may mention tha 
\Kueune has published some clever sketches under 
the title of Deutsche Manner und Frauen ; andtht — 
the Countess Hann Haun is to issue anew and 
cheap edition of her writings ; but we suspect the _ 
“ rage” for her works is over, certainly in England, : 

We have reserved a bonne bouche for the last, Iy 
there a man in England who has not ay | 
seen the terror-bearing name of JELLACHICH, 
Ban of Croatia, upon whose sword the destinies of 
nations seemed to hang? The fact now escapes 
that the terrible Ban is a poet! Why not? 
AcuIL.es soothed his leisure with the sounding 
lyre, when not listening to the “ many-soun 
sea;” ALEXANDER always travelled with Homme 


i 
+2 











| Verse, and the Great FreEpDERICK wrote reams of 
| poetry. 
| perfect right to do!) 


| Prometheus did terrible execution on the dark 


fine ress ae : | haired Persians at Marathon! 
| astonishing advance in liberty of opinion during | 





Macreapy has had honours showered upon 


latest publication, Le Chateau des Désertes, which 
is now appearing in La Rerue des Deux Mondes :— 
“* To W. C. Macready. 
“* This little work, attempting to set forth certain ideas 
on Dramatic Art, I place under the protection of a 
great name, and of an honourable friendship. 


George Sand. 
* Nohant, April 30, 1847.” 





Mosss keeps a Poet. WARREN also had the 
reputation of having employed men of Letters to 
compose his puffs. We know not how true this 
report may be, for the writers have shrunk from 
publicity ; none have been immodest enough to 
wear the livery in the open streets. The son of 
Dumas—Alexander the Younger—has no such 
scruples. “Getting a living by one’s pen,” he in- 
terprets in the fullest sense. Pay, and he will 


him enough to sweeten the pain of leave-taking; | 
among them, this dedication of Gzorce Sanp’s | 





write! If puffs are as lucrative as novels, why not | 





write them, since one is as conscientious a piece of | 


in his casket; Casar has left us fragments 





If Horace ran away (which he hada 
-Escuyius redeems the 
poetic reputation, for the hand which wrote the 


We have great 
curiosity to see JELLACHICH’s poems. The im 
perial printing press of Vienna is doing its utmost 
to give them due magnificence; and it is saida 
copy is to be sent to the Great Exhibition! 





T Save 


SPENCER'S SOCIAL STATICS. 

Social Statics ; or, the Conditions essential to oe Happiness 

specified, and the first of them developed. By acy 
We have already, in a brief sentence, recorded our 
emphatic admiration of this remarkable treatise, 
the title of which has led some persons to suppow 
it to bea work on Socialism. Social Statics isa 
attempt to define and circumscribe the primary 
conditions of society—those abstract principles 
equity which must receive their application in mo 
rals and politics; and the logical precision 
with which this is done is as admirable as the lu- 
minous illustrations with which the abstract print- 
ciples are brought home to the reader’s under: 
ing. A work at once so scientific in spirit 
method, and so popular in execution, we shall 
in vain for through libraries of political philo- 
sophy. f 

Beautiful it is to see how, by the aid of two © 
orinciples, he evolves the whole argumentative 

asis of his work; and these two are :— 

I. That every man has freedom to do all that he 
wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom 
of other men. 

II. All social imperfection results from the non 
adaptation of man to social condstions ; 
non adaptation is continually being diminished by — 
the changes of constitution socially induced, 
must finally disappear. 


This second principle will not at once be % 
readily conceded as the first. Mr. Spencer 
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iBustrated it throughout his work in a full and 
: . ; and is, we believe, the first who 
jas given it 


the due importance. We will hear 
him on the poln 


int :— 
i rom the non-adaptation of constitu- 
weno This is true of everything that lives. 
-* shrub dwindle in poor soil, or become sickly when 
ried of light, or die outright if removed to a cold 
> Itis use the harmony between its organiza- 
cima is cireumstances have been destroyed. ‘Uhose 
af of the farm-yard and the menagerie which 
in, disease, and death are entailed upon 


if 


Dae in kinds of treatment, may all be gene- 
sinner the same law. Every suffering incident to 


body, from a headache up to a fatal illness— 


ci burn or a sprain to ac ‘idental loss we is simi 
le to the having placed that body in a situa- 
lay trace it Ed Nor is the ex 


for which . gy oe. - eo be — 
. In its applicatio ’ 
pression —— a also. Is the kind-hearted man 
comp by the sight of misery? Is the bachelor un- 
because his means will not permit him to marry? 
Does the mother mourn over her lost child ? Does the 
emigrant lament leaving his ome ag Are —_ weer 
le by having to pass their lives in distastefu 
uscomfortab oe | _ from having no occupation at 
all? The explanation is still the same. No matter what 
the special nature of the evil, it is invariably referable to 
the one generic cause—want of congruity between the 
faculties and their spheres of action. : 
“Equally true is it that the evil perpetually tends to dis- 
. In virtue of an essential principle of life, this non- 
adaptation of an —_ pe its oe oo — 
: and modification of one or both continues unti 
the adaptation is complete. Whatever possesses vitality, 
from the elementary cell up to man himself, inclusive, 
this law. We see 2 ery oe in ee 
j ants, in the altere abits of domesticate 
es the varying characteristics of our own 
“Man exhibits just the same adaptability. He alters 
in colour according ” > i tm here upon — 
there upon whale oil—gets larger digestive organs i 
Stelle eats iasulsiiives food—acquires the power 
of long fasting ’ on oy of life ct eae. oe r 
mn the su of food is certain—becomes ficet an 
wie in the yal and inert in the city—attains 
acute vision, hearing, om when — — of life 
for them, and gets these senses blunted when they 
po a needful. That such changes are towards fitness 
for surrounding circumstances no one can question. 
When he sees that a dweller in marshes lives in an atmo- 
which is certain death to a stranger—when he 
sees that the Hindoo can lie down and sleep under a | 
ical sun, whilst his white master with closed blinds, 
water sprinklings, and punkah can hardly get a 
dose—when he sees the Greenlander and the Neapolitan | 
subsist comfortably on their respective foods—blubber 
and macaroni, but would be made miserable by an inter- | 
of them—when he sees that in other cases there is | 
stili this fitness to diet, to climate, and to modes of life, even | 
pga must eT some law of adaptation | 
at work. Nay, indeed, if he interprets facts aright, he 
will find that the action of such a law is traceable down 
to the minutest ramifications of individual experience. 
In the drunkard who needs an increasing quantity of 
spirits to intoxicate him, and in the opium eater, who 
has to keep taking a larger dose to produce the usual 
effect, he may mark how the system gradually acquires | 
power to resist what is noxious. ‘Those who smoke, who | 
take snuff, or who habitually use medicines, can furnish | 
like illustrations. Nor, in fact, is there any permanent 
change = — state or capability, which is not to be 
unted fo he s incip 
we This ah tow at porciech modification is the 
law of mental modification also. The multitudinous 
differences of capacity and disposition that have in course 
of time grown up between the Indian, African, Mongo- 
lian, and Caucasian races, and between the various sub- 
divisions of them, must all be ascribed to the acquirement 
in each case of fitness for surrounding circumstances. 
Those strong contrasts between the character of nations 
and of times admit of no other conceivable explanation 
Why all this divergence from the one common original 
qe If adaptation of constitution to conditions is not 
© cause, what is the cause? .... 
Keeping in mind, then, the two facts, that all evil 
results from the non-adaptation of constitution to con- 
tions; and that where this non-adaptation exists it is 
continually being diminished by the changing of consti- 
tution to suit conditions, we shall be prepared for com- 
Prehending the present position of the human race. 
By the increase of population the state of existence 
We call sorial has been necessitated. Men living in this 
state suffer under numerous evils. By the hypothesis it 
ete _ characters are not completely adapted 
state. 
- In what Tespect are they not so adapted? What is 
© special qualification which the social state requires ? 
— requires that each individual shall have such 
res only as may be fully satisfied without trenching 
upon the ability of other individuals to obtain like satis- 
ie cm If the desires of each are not thus limited, then 
- i must have certain of their designs ungratified, 
we Must get gratification for tlem at the corre- 
ponding expense of others. Both of which alteruatives 
a ee pain, imply non-adaptation. 
Ss -— ~ 18 not man adapted to the social state ? 
, Simply because he yet partially retains the characte- 
that adapted him for an antecedent state. The 
Tespects in which he is not fitted to society are the 
riage —Ra which he is fitted for his entgfnat predatory 
18 primitive circumstances required that he should 








| feeling that leads him to repel anything 


is he unfit for the social state. All sins of men against 
each other, from the cannibalism of the Currib to the 
crimes and venalities that we see around us; the felonies 
that fill our prisons, the trickeries of trade, the quarrel- 
ings of nation with nation, and of class with class, the 
corruptness of institutions, the jealousies of caste, and the 
scandal of drawing-rooms have their causes compre- 
hended under this generalization. 

** Concerning the present position of the human race, 
we must therefore say, that man needed one moral con- 
stitution to fit him for his original state; that he needs 
another to fit him for his present state; and that he has 
been, is, and will long continue to be, th process of 
adaptation. By the term civilization we signify the 
adaptation that has already taken place. The changes 
that constitute progress are the successive steps of the 
transition. And the belief in human perfectibility, 
merely amounts to the belief that, in virtue of this pro- 
cess, man will eventually become completely suited to his 
mode of life.” 


With this law of Progress and the static law of 
Equality Mr. Spencer is not only able to evolve all 
the leading principles of social ethics, but brings 
Democracy toa Q.E.D. The following remarks, 
with which he sums up a discursive passage indi- 
cating the almost universal utterance of the senti- 
ment of equality, will be acceptable to our 
readers :— 


‘Not without meaning is the continued life and 
growth of this conviction. He mu-t, indeed, have a 
strange way of interpreting social phenomena, who can 
believe that the reappearance of it, with ever-increasing 
frequency, in laws, books, agitations, revolutions, means 
nothing. If we analyze them, we shall find all beliefs 
to be in some way dependent upon mental conformation 
—temporary ones upon temporary characteristics of our 
nature—permanent ones upon its permanent characte- 
ristics. And when we find that a belief like this in the 
equal freedom of all men, is not only permanent, but 
daily gaining ground, we have good reason to conclude 
that it corresponds to some essential element of our 
moral constitution: more especially since we find that 
its existence is in harmony with that chief pre-requisite 
to greatest happiness lately dwelt upon; and that its 
growth is in harmony with that law of adaptation by 
which this greatest happiness is being wrought out. 

“ Such, at least, is the hypothesis here adopted. From 
the above accumulation of evidence it is inferred that 
there exists in man what may be termed an instinct of 
personal rights—a feeling that leads him toclaim ax great 
a share of natural privilege as is claimed by others—a 
ike an en- 
croachment upon what he thinks his sphere of original 
freedom.” 


Upon these two laws, especially that of equal 
freedom, Mr. Spencer dwells at great length, and 


that of the actual, we find yet further reason to deny the 
rectitude of rtyin land. It can never be pretended 
that the existing titles to such property are legitimate, 
Should any one think so, let him look in the chronicles, 


| Violence, fraud, the prerogative of force, the claims of 
| su 


rior cunning—these are the sources to which those 
titles may be traced. The original deeds were written 
with the sword rather than with the pen: not lawyers, 
but soldiers were the conveyancers: blows were the 
current coin given in payment; and for seals, blood was 
used in preference to wax. Could valid claims be thus 
constituted? Hardly. And if not, what becomes of the 
pretensions of all subsequent holders of estates so ob- 
tained? Does sale or bequest generate a right where it 
did not previously exist? Would the original claimants 
be nonsuited at the bar of reason, because the thing 
stolen from them had changed hands? Certainly not. 
And if one act of transfer can give no title,can many? 
No: though nothing be multiplied for ever, it will not 
produce one. Even the law recognizes this principle. An 
existing holder must, if called upon, substantiate the 
claims of those from whom he purchased or inherited his 
property; and any flaw in the original parchment, even 
though the property should have had a score of interme- 
diate owners, quashes his right. 

“ « But Time,’ say some, ‘is a great legalizer. Imme- 
morial possession must be taken to constitute a legiti- 
mate claim, That which has been held from to age 
as private property, and has been bought and sold as 
such, must now be considered as eevee belonging 
to individuals.’ ‘To which proposition a willing assent 
shall be given when its propounders can assign it a 
definite meaning. To do this, however, they must find 
satisfactory answers to such questions as—How long does 
it take for what was originally a wrong to grow into a 
right? At what rate per annum do invalid claims become 
valid? If a title gets perfect in a thousand years, how 
much more than perfect will it be in two thousand years? 
—and so forth. For the solution of which they will re- 
quire a new calculus. 

“‘ Whether it may be expedient to admit claims of a 
certain standing, is not the point. We have here no- 
thing to do with considerations of conventional privilege 
or legislative convenience. We have simply to inquire 
what is the verdict given by pure equity in the matter. 
And this verdict enjoins a protest against every exist 
pretension to the individual possession of the soil; an 
dictates the assertion, that the right of mankind at large 
to the earth’s surface is still valid; all deeds, customs, 
and laws, notwithstanding.” 


The common argument is that, when a man 
reclaims land, expends his labour on it, making it 
by his improvements valuable, arable, from mere 
marsh or waste that it was before, his labour has 
erected a property which no other man can dispute, 
This Mr. Spencer thus answers :— 

“ You say truly, when you say that ‘ whilst they were 





with propriety; for upon the soundness of this first 
principle the whole book depends. Having once 
secured your assent, he has gained you for almost 


|all his conclusions. Indeed, when—as on some 


few occasions—we find ourselves at variance with 
Mr. Spencer, it is never because we see a flaw in 
his logic, but because we do not accept his defini- 
tions. The case of Government is an example. 
Accept his definition of the true function of Go- 
vernment—viz., that it is mere!y the protection of 
person and property—and all his arguments re- 


you think, as we think, the function of Government 
is larger, and that it is needed to govern society as 
well as protect it, then you may reasonably dis- 
sent. 

With the distaste for abstract speculation now 
general, we cannot hope for much attention to the 
earlier chapters of this work, unless the reader be 
forewarned of their importance. Mr. Spencer has 
done wonders in making them attractive. His clear 
epigrammatic style, his affluence of illustration, and 
his careful avoidance of all philosophic pedantry 
will make the transit easy, even to the least patient 
reader. Once passed, these chapters lead to sub- 
jects of great and immediate interest, such as 
“practical politicians’ have for ever in their 
thoughts. We will touch on these. 

Chapter IX. is on the “ Right to the Use of the 
Earth.” A terrible chapter! The ruthless logic 
of Mr. Spencer makes sad havoc with the preten- 
sions of landlords. He thus states the bearing of 
the law of Equity on the matter :— 

“ Given a race of beings having like claims to pursue 
the objects of their desires—given a world adapted to 
the gratification of those desires—a world into which 
such beings are similarly born, and it unavoidably fol- 
lows that they have equal rights to the use of this world. 
For if each of them ‘ has freedom to do all that he wills 
provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any other,’ 
then each of them is free to use the earth for the satis- 
faction of his wants, provided he allows all others the 
same liberty. And, conversely, it is manifest that no 
one, or part of them, may use the earth in such a way as 
to prevent the rest from similarly using it; seeing that 
to do this is to assume greater freedom than the rest, 
and, consequently, to break the law.” 


Equity, therefore, sternly and distinctly says, 





the welfare of other beings to his own; his pre- 
‘umstances require tha’ he should not do so; and 
as his old attribute still clings to him, in so far 


Sent circ 
im as far 





“ there can be no property in land” :— 
| “ Passing from the consideration of the possible to 


specting state interference are unanswerable ; but if | 


unreclaimed these lands belonged to allmen.’ And it is 
my duty to tell you that they belong to all men still; and 
| that your ‘improvements,’ as you call them, cannot 
| vitiate the claim of all men. ou may plough and 
| harrow, and sow and reap; you may turn over the soil 
| as often as you like; but all your manipulations will fail 
| to make that soil yours, which was not yours to begin 

with. Let me put a case. Suppose now that in the 
| course of your wanderings you come upon an empty 

house, which in spite of its dilapidated state takes your 
| fancy; suppose that with the intention of making it 
| your abode you expend much time and trouble in repair- 
| ing it—that you paint, and paper, and whitewash, and at 
| considerable cost bring it into a habitable state. Sup- 
pose further, that on some fatal day a stranger is an- 
nounced, who turns out to be the heir to whom this house 
has been bequeathed; and that this professed heir is 
prepared with all the necessary proofs of his identity; 
what becomes of your improvements? Do they give you 
a valid title to the house? Do they quash the title of the 
original claimant ? 

“ oO. 

‘* Neither, then, do your pioneering operations give 
you a valid title to this land. Neither do they quash the 
title of its original claimants—the human race. The 
world is God’s bequest to mankind. All men are joint 
heirs to it; you amongst the number. And because you 
have taken up your residence on a certain part of it, and 
have subdued, cultivated, beautified that part—improved 
it as you say, you are not, therefore, warranted in appro- 
priating it as entirely private property. At least if you 
do so, you may at any moment be justly expelled by the 
| lawful owner—Society.” 
| Again :— 

“ After all, nobody does implicitly believe in land- 
| lordism. We hear of estates being held under the king, that 
| is, the State ; or of their being kept in trust for the public 
| benefit; and not that they are the inalienable possessions 
| of their nominal owners. Moreover, we daily deny land- 
lordism by our legislation. Isa canal, a railway,or a turn- 
pike road to be made? We do not scruple to seize just 
as many acres as may be requisite ; allowing the holders 
| compensation for the capital invested. We do not wait 


! 











for consent. An act of Parliament supersedes the autho- 
rity of title deeds, and serves proprietors with notices to 
| quit, whether they willornot Either this is equitable, or 
| itis not. Either the public are free to resume as much 
| of the earth's surface as they think fit, or the titles of the 
| landowners must be considered absolute, and all national 
| works must be postponed until lords and squires please 
| to part with the requisite slices of their estates. If we 
decide that the claims of individual ownership must give 
way, then we imply that the right of the nation at large 
to the soil is supreme—that the right of private pos- 
session only exists by general consent—that general con- 
sent being withdrawn, it ceases—or, in other words, that 
it is no right at all. 
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“ ¢ But to what does this doctrine, that men are equally 
entitled to the use of the earth, lead? Must we return 
to the times of uninclosed wilds, and subsist on roots, 
berries, and game? Or are we to be left to the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Fourrier, Owen, Louis Blanc, and Co. ?’ 

‘* Neither. Such a doctrine is consistent with the 
highest state of civilization; may be carried out without 
involving a community of 8; and need cause no very 
serious revolution in ex! arrangements. The change 
required would simply be a change of lands. Separate 
ownerships would merge into the joint-stock ownership 
of the public. Instead of being in the possession of in- 
dividuals, the country would be held by the great 
corporate body—Society. Instead of leasing his acres 
from an isolated proprietor, the farmer would lease them 
from the nation. Instead of paying his rent tothe agent 
of Sir John or his Grace, he would pay it to an agent or 





deputy-agent of thé community. Stewards would be 
public officials instead of private ones; and tenancy the 
only land tenure. 

“ A state of things so ordered would be in perfect | 
a the moral law. Under it all men would be | 
equally landlords ; all men would be alike free to become | 
tenants A,B,C, and the rest, might compete for a 
vacant farm as now, and one of them might take that | 
farm, without in any way violating the principles of pure | 
equity. All would be equally free to bid; all would be | 
equally free to refrain And when the farm had been | 
let to A, B, or C, all parties would have done that which | 
they willed—the one in choosing to pay a given sum to 
his fellow-men the use of certain lands—the others | 
in refusing to pay thatsum. Clearly, therefore, on such | 
a system, the earth might be inclosed, occupied, and | 
cultivated, in entire subordination to the law of equal | 
freedom.”’ 


Did we not say this was a terrible chapter! It 
places landlords in an unhappy predicament ; but, 
as Mr. Spencer wisely remarks, “ We shall do well 
to recollect that there are others besides the landed 
class to be considered. In our tender regard for 


the vested interests of the few, let us not forget | 


that the rights of the many are in abeyance, and 
must remain so, as long as the earth is monopolized 
by individuals. .... It may by and bye be per- 
ceived that Equity utters dictates to which we have 
not yet listened, and men may then learn that, to 


deprive others of their rights to the use of the | 


earth, is to commit a crime inferior only in wicked- 
ness to the crime of taking away their lives or per- 
sonal liberties.” 

We must break off here; but will return to the 
book for one or two more articles. 


ROSE DOUGLAS. 

Rose Douglas: or Sketches of a Country Parish: being the 
Autobiography of a Scotch Minister’s Daughier. By 8. Kk. W. 
In two volumes. Sinith, Elder, and Co. 

Tose who are not too young to remember the 
days of coach travelling will vividly recal the 
pecular sensations which stole over them as the 
four snorting horses suddenly pulled up at some 
village posting-house. ‘lhe outsiders hastily get 
down to stretch their legs. All is still, sequestered, 
innocent ; the very dogs that lounge about the inn- 
door seem of a primitive turn of mind; the ducks 
that waddle under the horses’ legs are not more un- 
enlightened than the women A children come out 
to stare at the coach. Scarcely a sound is heard ; 
the crowing of a cock or the sudden bark of a dog 
is an incident. ‘The effect of this stillness upon 
your mind is quite peculiar. After the noise, the 
eddy and the tumult of great towns through which 
you have just clattered, after the sharp and in- 
cessant rattling of the coach which you have 
endured for some hours, the pastoral stillness of 
this little village suffuses its serenity over your 
mind, and you murmur fragments of Virgil or 
Theocritus (if reasonable sums have been spent on 
your “liberal education”), or Shakspeare, or Thom- 
son’s Seasons, or any other poet whose lines may 
live in your memory—that is, supposing always 
your literary agg | to be adequate to the occa- 
sion; if you are a cheesemonger (in soul as in 
trade) your thoughts will take a less discursive 
sweep. Be you what you may, the contrast of this 
rural stillness with the noise to which you have so 
long been accustomed will be very grateful to your 
mind; and while we write we are certain that the 
reader is realizing this picture, drawing from the 
recesses of memory some quiet scenes of exquisite 
delight. 

We need some such image to convey the expres- 
sion of our enjoyment of Rose Douglas. It is a per- 
fectly charming book, ing us from the tumult 
of town life into the sequestered quiet of a Scotch 
village, where we are introduced into the homes of 
primitive out-of-the-way people, and made to con- 
template the panorama of life as it moves before 
them. It is not a novel. A slender thread of 
autobiography connects the sketches together; but 
the strength of the writer is less shown in the 
construction of a plot and the accumulation of 


domestic scenes. A feminine delicacy of observa- 
tion aiding an artistic power of selection makes the 
pictures full of detail, yet not overcrowded. Every- 
thing lives and moves in these pages; everything 
stands out as distinct as if in sunlight. We seem 
to be settled down in Auchtermuir, as residents at 
the manse, and to be the personal acquaintances of 
all its inhabitants. Such truthfulness is extremely 
rare, and it makes this book unusually delightful. 

It reads very likea real autobiography ; so much 
so as to make us regret even the present small in- 
timation of its being a fiction. We think if it had 
been given frankly as an autobiography some dis- 
appointment would have been avoided, and greater 
interest excited in its pictures. Rose Douglas, 
who tells her own story, is the daughter of a Scotch 
minister in a remote village, every corner of which 
she has made us know. Sketches of her daily life 
and of her neighbours fill up the early portions. 
Then her father dies, and she resides with a rich 
aunt in Glasgow, and has to undergo the tortures 
of a “poor relation,” from which she escapes into 
the situation of governessto a weak indolent woman, 
and finally marries a young minister and returns to 
her native village. ‘That isthe thread. On it are 
strung a variety of sketches of character, custom, 
and forms of society nut familiar to the public, but 
most vividly represented. We can afford room 
| but for three samples, which we do not select as 
| the best, but as the most easily detached :— 


A FAMILY OF OLD MAIDS, 

| Such a family of old maids! The youngest mistress 
| was forty, and the two servants were somewhat older. 
| They had each their pets too, except I think the eldest, 
who was the clearest-headed of the family. The servants 
had the same Christian name, which was rather perplex- 
ing, as neither would consent to be called by her sur- 
name. How their mistresses managed to distinguish 
| them I do not recollect; but the country people settled it 
easily amongst themselves by early naming them accord 
ing to their different heights, ‘ lang Jenny,’ and ‘ little 
Jetiny.’ They were characters in their way as well as 
their mistresses, They had served them for upwards of 
twenty years, and knew every secret of the family, being 
as regularly consulted as any of the members of it, 
They regulated the expenses too much as they liked, 
which was in a very frugal economical manner. ‘The two 
Jennies had not much relished their removal to the coun- 
try, and still often sighed with regret for the gossipings 
they once enjoyed in the Castlegate of Lanark. But 
they could not bear to part from the family; so they now 
boomed at their wheels or mended the household linen 
in the damp dull kitchen of Burnside, instead of per- 
for.ing the same work in their old cosy, comfortable 
one in the burgh town, and tried toindemnify themselves 
for their privations by establishing a kind of patronizing 
familiarity with various of the cottagers’ wives. 

“Miss Jess and Miss Jean were the names of the 
younger ladies. There was that species of resemblance 
among all the sisters, both mental and personal, which is 
often to be observed in members of the same family. 
Menie, the eldest sister, was, however, much superior to 
the others in force of character, but her mind had not 
been cultivated by reading. 
large coarse-looking woman, with a masculine voice, and 
tastes decidedly so. An excellent wright or smith she 
would have made, if unfortunately she had not been born 
agentlewoman. She had a habit of wandering about the 
grounds with a small hammer and nails in her huge 
pocket, examining the fences and mending them if ne- 
cessary. She could pick a lock too, when needed, with 
great neatness and despatch. I rather think she could 
repair one also. I have still in my possession a sinall 
box of her making, which, for execution and durability, 
I will match against the performance of any rival ama- 
teur of the opposite sex. In spite, however, of such 
freaks, and as if to make amends for them, Miss Jess 
possessed one of the softest and most impressionable 
hearts which ever fell to the lot of a mature maiden of 
forty-five. She had suffered from no less than six ¢iffe- 
rent attachments during her life (she made me her contfi- 


the right individual, for they were not returned. But 
poor Miss Jess cherished no malice; she freely forgave 
them their insensibility. Indeed, she had not the heart 
to killa fly. Every beggar imposed on her, and her sis- 
ters were obliged for her own sake to restrain her chari- 





forgot to remark that during the whole time ran 
there had been an unusual bustle, and call 
feet in the passage, a scrambling it seemed for 
of the dinner, for the servants’ voices were often 
in expostulation. All the notice Mrs, Purdie to.k 
(for her husband did not interfere) was to 
door should be kept closed; but when the that 
placed upon the table, she whispered audibly to the 
vant to ‘ tell the bairns they might come in now? te. 
“ Accordingly, after the delay of afew minutes, 
were employed, I suppose, in composing their tat 
old Janet, the door was thrown open, and the child 
made their appearance, They advance 
their ages, ‘wee Johnny’ bringing up the rear “ 
girls were dressed in white muslin frocks and red¢ 
with necklaces of blue beads. The eldest looked 
inclined to be bashful, half to be forward —the 
only looked eagerly to the table in search of the ier 
“There was a sudden pause in the conversa 
they entered, and then a forced alacrity to weleome 7 
make room for them. Children are considered by 
every one except their parents a dreadful nuisange 
such occasions, while civility requires the guesig ty 
them some attention. They should really never bela! 
truded upon large mixed parties. A damp seemed tg 
fall upon the company, conversation was interrupted, 
and more than one discussion postponed to a more on. 
venient season, the parents and children only a 
satisfied and at their ease. Some formal remarks on 
children’s growth and ages were made at the head of thy 
table, and Mrs. Symington and our hostess 
notes on the height, temper, and inclinations of their 
different offspring, each secretly claiming the superiority 
for her own. A look of invitation from me 


ne 


Jess, the second, was a | 


dante), and most unfortunately they had never been to | 


Phemie timidly to my side,—Jobnny had stolen whe 
usual place beside his mother, and the others were dis. 
posed of among the company. A glass of currant wing 
was then given to each of them, and by desire of theis 
smiling parents they were in turn compelled to drink the 
company’s good health, naming every individual 
sent, and assisted by Mr. or Mrs. Purdie when 
recollection failed them. 

““* How old is Johnny?’ inquired Mrs. Symington 
with an appearance of great interest. ’ 

“*Three years auld last November,’ answered the 
mother, 

‘‘Mrs. Symington was quite astonished. ‘ Dear me! 
he’s very big of his age.’ 

““*He’s a very forward laddie of his years,’ stroking 
down the hairof her favourite. ‘ But ye have such fing 
bairns, Mrs. Symington, yoursel’. You can repeat “The 
Lord's my shepherd,” and ** How doth the little busy 
bee,” already,—canna ye, Johnny ?” 

“ Johnny took nonotice of this question, his attention 
being wholly engrossed by the contents of the sugar 
canister which stood near. ‘ Me some sugar, mama,’ he 
asked, or rather demanded. 
““* Repeat the “little busy bee’ to Mrs. Symington, 
and you'll get it,’ said the proud mother. 

““* Come, Johnny,” said that lady in a coaxing tone, 

‘** How doth the little,’ began Johnny, but stoppi 
suddenly, he whispered loud enough to be heard, ‘Meme 
| Tam’s getting sweeties from the gentleman.’ 

‘“** Whisht—and ye’il may be getting sweeties too,’ said 
| Mrs. Purdie. 
| *** But Tam’s gettin’ them a’,’ whimpered Johnny, who, 
| with finger in mouth, sat looking discontentedly at bis 
| brother’s luck. 

‘***Tam,’ said his mother coaxingly, anxious to please 
| her favourite, ‘there’s a good callant, gie Johuny some 
o’ your peppermint draps.’ 

‘** I’ve just got twa three,’ answered Tam, who was 
crunching them as fast as he was able, ‘and I hae nane 
to gie to Johnny." 

‘**T am very sorry,’ said the gentleman, feeling again 
in his pockets; ‘but I fear’—The search was without 
effect. 

‘* Here we were all startled by a howl from Johuny oe 
casioned by his disappointment. 

* Whisht, whisht, laddie,’ said his mother, something 
ashamed of this exhibition, and endeavouring to quiet 
him. ‘ Whisht, like a gude bairn, and ye’ll get a penny 
the morn to buy peppermint draps.’ But Johnny was 
deaf to her expostulations and promises (perhaps he had 
experienced the deceptive nature of the latter) ; the noise 
of course put a stop to all conversation, and drew every 
one’s attention to himself. 

««* Johnny, Johnny,’ said his father, knitting his brows 
and looking up the table. 

‘*« For ony eake, Tam,’ said his mother beseechingly, 
‘gie him the sweeties. Ye bad laddie, are ye no asha 
roaring that way? What will the company think of ye. 
Hold your tongue this minute, or you'll be sent out 0 








ties. Her dress, like her pursuits, had always a certain 
masculine air about it. 
coarse gloves, and a kind of man’s cravat constantly | 
twisted about her neck when out of doors. In short, she 
was one of those persons one cannot help liking yet 
laughing at. Jean, the youngest sister, had been a 
beauty in her time, and she still laid claim to the distine- 
tion resulting from it. It was a pity, considering the 
susceptibility of her second sister, that her charms had 
not been shared by her. Jean was coquettish, and affected 
a somewhat youthful manner and style of dress, which 
contrasted ill with her time of life. But the rest of the 
family, in which of course I include the servants, evi- 
dently considered her a young thoughtless thing for whom | 
much allowance must be made.” 


At a minister’s dinner—wonderfully described— 
we have a glimpse of a very common nuisance, and 
it shall be quoted as a warning to those whose philo- 
progenitiveness is larger than their benevolence 
and conscientiousness :— 





incidents, than in descriptions of character and 


“* After the cloth was removed a large punch-bowl of 
Indian china with glasses was placed on the table. I 





« 


the room,’ All was of no avail—the disturbance con 


She wore large rough boots, | tinued. 


“*What’s this, Johuny?’ at length inquired the 
Reverend Doctor Dryscreed, who sat at the hostess 
right hand, holding up a balfpenny as he spoke. ‘ What 
is it?’ again asked the Doetor. : 

“*It's a bawbee,’ murmured Johnny, while amiles re 
tnrned to his countenance. > 

“* And will ye greet ony mair if ye get it?’ 

“ Johnny promised ; and immediately clutched the half- 
penny, which he held up in triumph to Tom. rf 

«Doctor Dryscreed’s owre kind to you,’ said the 
pleased mother, ‘and you ought to beg the companys 
pardon.’ To this Johnny turned a deaf ear while con 
templating his treasure, 

* It's a fine thing to greet,’ said Tam spitefully, who 
was in part to blame for the disturbance, and who had now 
finished his peppermints. But he was silenced by his 
mother.” 


We must also give the close of this party :— 

‘On our return to the parlour we were entertained by 
an exhibition of the children’s accomplishments. 
Purdie was desired by the complacent mother (who 
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ts were as ——- as po 

i tion the ‘braw new shirt she ha 
to prodeee he her pape, made without help, except the 
just finis f the collar and wristbands, and the whipping 
stitching ie on of the frills.” This having received 
up and se aiod of praise, was succeeded by some other 
the POP e: then Bella was made to dance the High- 
fling which she had learnt from one of the servants 
Highland girl—consisting of various turnings and 
rristings and perpendicular a in the “> yong 
ty of amusement, such as it was. e exhibi- 

es 


not but her gues 


by the recital of ‘ The Lord’s my shep- 

? Cog he doth the little busy bee,’ by Johnny, 

{by his mother in those parts in which his memory 
was defective, which upon an average was once in every 
aoe Othe evening wore on. The two matrons got 
jnto close communication. The children romped, quar- 
were rebuked by their mother, and at last, as they 
sleepy, were despatched to bed, not, however, with- 
out much erying and resistance. Miss Cochrane and I 
po’ occupied a corner of the sofa, and occasionally ex- 
a word, or yawned and looked at the fire. She 

was impatient, I suppose, for the reappearance of the 
tlemen, and I was anxious for my father’s, that we 

: ome. 
ge as the sound of the breaking up of the revels 
in the dining-room, whose distant echoes had all along | 
heen in our ears, and at length in came the reverend 

ytery by two or threes at a time, most of them very | 
redin the face, _ each rubbing his hands, as if he felt | 
ight very cold. 
the night = are at last, gudewife,’ said Mr. Purdie, | 
who seemed in a high state of glee, advancing to where | 
his spouse was seated by Mrs. Symington, ‘come to get 
acup 0’ your tea, to do awa the ill effects 0’ the toddy.’ | 

“*Deed, minister, we were just thinking ye seemed 
gure fond o’ the toddy bow] to quit it the night. But | 

‘ge get your tea,—it’s been masket an hour since, and 
we're a’ wearying for it ;’ and rising from her seat, she 
pustled to the tea-table, where the tea-things had been 
displayed, as she said, for more than an hour. 

“The room was small,—the party filled it to overflow- 
ing. A perfect Babel of tongues arose in it, for almost 
every one talked, and few seemed inclined to listen,— | 
the effects of the toddy were apparent. The old gentle. | 
man, my dinner companion, as if to make amends for his 
former shortness, sat down by me, and endeavoured to 
entertain me by a disquisition on church law, in reference 
toacase then under the consideration of the Presbytery. 
He went by the nickname of ‘Slow John,’—and prosy 
enough he was to be sure. I was beginning sadly to | 
weary for our departure, vainly endeavouring to catch 
my father’s eye, who was quietly conversing in a corner 
with Mr. Patterson, when happily the servant opened the 
door, and announced with a titter that ‘Mr. Douglas’s 
servant had said he wad wait nae langer.’ 

“*Rose, are you ready ?’ said my father. I rose im- 
mediately, too glad to go, to mind the message which 
excited some mirth. I bade the company good night, re- 
sisting Mr. and Mrs. Purdie’s pressing invitation to wait 
‘just another hour,’ and was soon seated in the cart by 
my father. John was very discontented at being made 
to wait so long, and scarcely spoke as he helped us in. 
How glad I wasto hear the branches of the trees rust- 
ling on the top of the cart, as it moved along to the gate. 
We turned out of the entrance; the long road was before 
us, and the fresh air blew into the cart—it was 80 sweet 
after the fumes of the toddy! The change from the din 
and confusion we had left, to the quiet and solitude of 
the road, was most refreshing. There was no moon, but 
there was no starlight; and the horse, conscious he was 
returning to his own stable, moved briskly on.” 





MAYO’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 

The Philosophy of Living. By Herbert Mayo, M.D. The Third 

Edition, revised. . J. W. Parker. 
Tue preéxcellence of this work consists in the 
sound physiological knowledge underlying its popu- 
lar style. Not only are the principles laid down 
clear, definite, and simple, but they are based upona 
thorough mastery of all that Science has established 
with respect to this intricate and important subject. 
A careful study of its pages will furnish the reader 
with such general guides as must greatly assist him 
in the preservation of his health. d 


nothing to be compared with this Philosophy of 


Living. A liberal and comprehensive spirit ani- 
mates its pages, rendering it agreeable to read as | 
well as profitable to study. Itis a series of Essays | 
on Diversities of Constitution—Diet—Exercise— 
Sleep—Bathing—Clothing—Air and Climate—and 
Health of Mind—brief yet full of detail, so clear | 
that a child may understand them, so important | 
Under 
the head of Constitution he treats of Temperaments, 
of Habit, and of Diathesis; under the head of 
Diet he treats of Digestion, of Food, of quantities | 
of Food, of intervals between meals, of conditions | 
which strengthen or weaken the digestive powers, | 


that a philosopher may meditate on them. 


vincing than this essay. 
also most judicious remarks :— 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
liable, and 


at whi . + 2 } “ee 
hieh they are to be artificially trained to feminine 





| stand listlessly beside its governess or in a drawing-room. 


Indeed, except 
the truly admirable works of Dr. Combe we know | 


Upon Exercise he has | 


strength and health are endangered. While boys are 
encouraged to pursue sports of increasing exertion, their 
sisters, whose bodily strength not keeping pace with 
theirs, nevertheless requires exercise equal in proportion 
for its maintenance, are forbidden ah that they need. 
The consequence is, that they are liable to become fragile 
and delicate. How their health is progressively im- 
paired, this is not the place to teach. It is my present 
object only to point out in what its alterations originate, 
and how they may be prevented. But there is one 
alteration which follows so immediately and mechani- 
cally from neglect of exercise, and which tends so com- 
pletely to counteract the objects for which the system of 
artificial culture is pursued, that I may not pass it un- 
noticed. This is weakness of the back, followed by 
curvature of the spine. 

«I enter, indeed, upon this subject the more readily 
that it has not been adequately explained, even by the 
latest writers. Every one is, indeed, aware that general 
weakness of the entire structure of the back is the conse- 
quence of the neglect of exercise; but how it happens 
that that weakness produces lateral curvature, I think, 
has not as yet been shown All, again, are aware that 
vertical pressure is insufficient to produce the effect ob- 
served; this might cause the bones to become broader 
and flatter, but could not bend the back laterally. The 
difficulty has been to get at the origin of lateral curva 
ture; or to bring the back into that kind of sinuous 
fiexure in which common pressure would cause the weak- 
ened column to become serpentine, 

‘The first feature in the inquiry which presents itself 
is the almost uniform elevation and fulness of the right 
shoulder, and right side of the chest, which accompanies 
curvature of the spine. Why this feature is not universal 
will be subsequently explained. But for the present let 
us attend to the fact of its remarkable frequency. 

‘“* The principle to which this will be traced is thus ex- 
pressed by Donald Walker:—‘ The one-sidedness with 
which almost all the acts of life are performed is the 
general cause of the greatest and most universal de- 
formity, and its prevention requires an equal and similar 
use of the other side.’ Hitherto, however, the connec- 
tion between the general fact and the common feature of 
spinal curvature has not been shown... . . 

“ The steps by which the spine ordinarily gives way are 
these. The child kept at its music-stool, or books, or 
drawing, has a weakened or aching back. The muscles 
of the spine have not been invigorated by the sportive 
exertions, and the various changes of attitude, which 
nature dictates. Wearied by its task, the next change is to 


What is the posture which it assumes? Itis, of course, 
that which gives greatest ease to the languid muscles. 
The child stands with its weight supported on one leg, 
the body swayed to that side, the knee of the other side 


the obliquity at each part, the greater the mechanical 
inability” of the spine to resist the growing evil.” 


To counteract this tendency to curvature Dr. 
Mayo proposes these rules :— 

‘1. In the first place, a child should be broken of the 
habit of standing on one leg in preference to the other. 
It should be made to stand on both alternately. 5 

Jenkins, whose ingenious instructions have been of so 

much use to the youth of the last five-and-twenty years, 

observed to me that there was one sure receipt 

ducing crookedness: ‘ For this urpose * he cued, 

‘a child should bolt his food and habitually stand on one 

leg’—the evils proceeding from the mischievous combi- 

nation of bad digestion with faulty habits of posture are 

well conveyed in this apophthegm. 

‘2. All other postures are to be avoided which tend 

to give predominance to one side, or to incline it always 

to the same side. 

“3 Exercises which promote the strength of the 

back should be systematically employed ; exercises, how- 

ever, in which the limbs are not weighted, but which 

consist in the assumption of a succession of attitudes. 

Much na‘ural grace, and ease of posture and gesture, 

are collaterally obtained by such practices, when judi- 

ciously selected 

“4 The dress of a girl should not bind her chest, but 
should be, in fact, as light and incompressive as that 
of a boy, and as much indulgence in play and sportive 
amusement allowed as may be consistent with the hatits 
it is right to encourage. 

«5. In sitting, when already tired, the child should 
rest well back on her chair, the spine resting against the 
back of the chair, thoroughly supported by it, and the 
seat of the chair reaching to the bend of the knees. Her 
feet should be equally supported. 

“Such are the precautions necessary to be observed 
against spinal curvature; and they are sufficient to pre- 
vent it. fo remove it entirely, when it exists to any 
great extent, is impossible ; to remedy it in part during 
growth, always practicable ; to obliterate it at ite com- 
mencement, not less so. The partial introduction, how- 
ever, of other principles of treatment becomes necessary 
when curvature has begun. 

‘In a note to an excellent article on physical educa- 
tion by Dr. Barlow, of Bath, in the ia of Prac- 
tical Medicine, Dr. Forbes adds, of his own observation, 
that in a school which he had inspected not one female 
child that had resided there two years had a straight 
spine !—a serious comment on the text—not to exclude 
from the education of girls that enjoyment of air and 
exercise which nature claims for them.” 


Well worthy of attention is this inference drawn 
from an ascertained condition :— 





bent, and the hip lowered. The limb which it uses on 
this occasion for support is almost always the right limb; 
for this simple reason, that it is the strongest. And the 
child assumes the position at all times, because it is one 
of change from its former more rigid position, and be- 
cause, in addition, the fascial structure of the limb takes 
off, in that posture, some of the strain from the muscles. 
| ‘* Let me, in passing, observe that what has been al- 

ready said sufficiently indicates the source of one minor 


“It is not equally easy to prove, but on reflection it 
appears no less certain, that the nervous power of the 
| brain is lowered in sleep; that the depression of the 
| cerebral circulation is accompanied by depression of 
| cerebral energy. But how else are we to account for 

the slowness or suspension of digestion during —_ the 
| feebleness of the heart’s action, the susceptibility of 
| cold. ‘The steam has been turned off,’ and the 
| is relaxed; its functions (a fact best perhaps shown in 


kind of displacement that is not unfrequent. The right | hybernating animals) are half at a stand-still; that 


ancle constantly rested on grows inwards—that is to say, | 


which imparts force and activity to every function is 


the joint gives inwards, its ligaments being elongated by | no longer generated in adequate power and quantity ; 


the perpetual strain. 


cause, the knee will give inwards—one limb becoming 


in-kneed. 


“ The child, thus weakened by its habitual inexertion, 


In like manner, or from the same | the brain, the main source of nervous energy, is in re- 


| pose. 
| The bearing of these conclusions, if just, upon cere- 
| bral disease, is of great importance. Brain attacks 


and tired by the discipline of the morning, is standing | generally come on du.ing the night, and during sleep. 


supported on its right leg. To judge of what is happen- 
ing to its back at the same time, place before you a | 


| That is to say, they mostly supervene at the time when 
the power of the brain is lowered. They are then, in 


| healthy child, and, having instructed it to rest its weight , some — connected with depression of the cerebral 


alternately on both its legs, and, as in the position sup- | forces. 
osed, upon one only, observe its back when the altera- 


You may distinctly see . 1 » apo 
in the second , palsy, the common impression respecting which is, that 


tion to the latter takes place. 
| that the straight line of its back becomes, 


case, a serpentine flexure—the ordinary flexure of curva- 
ture. The mechanical elements of the change are equally 
At the time that the weight of the frame is : of ‘ 
transferred to the right limb, the left side of the pelvis is | contrary, that in the majority of cases, especially in ad- 

t | vanced life, these seizures, taken asa class, 


| obvious. 


seen to sink; but the spinal column is attached at righ 


angles to the middle of the pelvis; if the whole length of , cerebral failure, from 
| the column continued vertical to its base, the child temporary or permanent, of some 


column, to avoid this consequence, is instinctively bent 


hey are favoured by weakness and exhaustion 
of the brain. 
“The attacks to which I refer are epilepsy, apoplexy, 


they proceed from determination of blood to the brain, 
or from some kind of force or pressure err actively 
to disturb the functions of the organ. I believe, on the 


result from 
weakness, depression of power, 
part or the whole of 


ld have fallen towards the unsupported side; the | the brain. 
aa rags Ege scinnsitagy oy ‘It does not contravene the preceding ag ome | 


at the upper part of the loins tot 
the weight well over to the right side; 


| 


| spine to the right, of the upper part towards the le 


They may be thus experimentally produced in th 
dressed, and the spine restored to straitness. 
neous parts of one action. 


dren with backs weakened in bone, sinew, muscle, 


| longer a straight pillar of support; but, so long 
posture is maintained, a flexuous one. 


MO 2 


he right, to throw | that these complaints are liable to be 
but the | by actionin the head;—that where 


degree of flexion required for this purpose would carry 
the neck considerably out of the perpendicular; an- 
other contrary bend is therefore requisite, which be- 
gins in the middle of the back, and terminates at the 
root of the neck, These are the elements of the simul- 
taneous changes which ensue—the inclination of the 


| pelvis to the left, the flexure of the lower part of the , 18 more. a 
ft. diminution, by means of cupping, 


e blood in the vessels. 
| flexuous spine of the healthiest child, as quickly re- 
They are 
| thus likewise inseparable, not successive, but simulta- 


“« Let us now apply the preeeding observations to = 
is j 
position of rest, this standing-at-ease, to which they are cases are sudden failure of the powers of the 
of Food « on ; ‘ more prone than other children, and which becomes ha- 
ood at different Ages, and of social relations of | bitual, brings the spinal column into the following rela- 


00d—nothing can be more satisfactory and con- | tion to the weight of the body, arms, and head. Itis no 


as the and cases of insidious congestion life is saved by omy 
That would mat- 
ter little, if all the elements of the column were strong 
“There i ; and rigid. But they are weak, debilitated, disposed to 

ere is but one disease to which female children are | yield, and they give accordingly; and the flexures be- 
that is Education ; as soon as the age arrives | come, not the temporary yieldings of clastic joints, but 
ness of mi permanent givings and yieldings of weakened textures, 

Of mind, and manners, and acc omplishment, their Once began, the change can but progress, and the greater 


rimarily ind 
ey do not result 
from alteration of structure they often may be traced to 
habits of full living and strong excitement, which have 
frequently thrown the blood in hurried and violent circu- 
lation through the brain—and that besides, in many in- 
stances, a loaded and laboured circulation goes with, 
ives increased danger to such attacks—and that nothing 
is more likely to benefit the latter class of cases than 
of the quantity of 
But grouping together all cerebral 
seizures that take the form of fits, I believe that the 
cases in which cerebral congestion is a feature are the 
exceptions; and that it is most important the practice 
| grounded on this principle should be recognized, that 
diminishing the quantity of blood is not the appropriate 
remedy for cerebral seizures. The majority oa 
J 
which lowering the circulation will but additionally de- 
press. I might make this remark in its practical 
mofe general. It is certain that in many acute attacks 


But how many are there not, in which the chance of 
is lessened by the same means.” 

One does not look for etymologies in works like 
the present, but Dr, Mayo relaxes from the severity 
of science now and then into classical quotation 
and allusion. Mentioning the glow of health and 
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She Leader. 
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rilliancy of com 
on a lady’s cheek, he adds this note :— 

“ LT have looked in vain for the etymology of the word 
gallop, and conjecture it to be eeAAowos, the Homeric 
epithet of Iris.” 


Bravo, Doctor! “ storm-foo 


bri plexion which a gallop produces 


” our mare shall 





be from this day forward. 
BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
Postar Ties 2 agate Pte &- . 
vias ound engeminge. PoP aribvar Halle Virtue, and Co. 


No. 3 of a monthly , which promises to be 
an entertaining work of useful information; but not 
having seen the two first numbers we are somewhat 
in the dark as to its arrangement, whether it proceeds 
alphabetically or scientifically. This number contains 
the conclusion of a paper on the Bouquet, papers on 
Lucifers, Carpets, and Soap Bubbles. 
The Dramatic Works of W. i. 
Johnson, Steevens, and Reed. ited by W. Haztitt. In4 
vols. (Popular Library.) Vol. I. G. Routeledge. 
We presume this to be the cheapest edition of Shaks- 
peare yetpublished. Four shillings for the four volumes 
will meet every bookbuyer’s purse. The text is that of 
Johnson, Steevens, and Reed. The notes are very 
judiciously confined to simple glossarial explanation of 
meanings of words, and placed at the bottom of the 
pages where the difficulties occur. A Life is promised. 
As yet only the first volume has appeared: it contains 
Merry Wives of Windsor, aan Night, The Tempest, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, and M e for Mi e. 
The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. With Thirty [lustra- 
tions by John Absolon, Birket Foster, James Goodwin, and 
Harrison Weir. Cundall and Addey, 
This is the first volume of an elegant and useful series 
of Illustrated English Classics. The volume is very 
tasteful, and yet not too pretty for use. It may lie upon 
the drawing-room table, but it may be put in the pocket 
without fear, for it is only a half-crown volume—not too 
dainty to be handled. We insist on this as an obvious 
advantage over those illustrated books which cease to be 
books in becoming mere ornaments. The illustratious 
are fair, but not remarkable. 
Masters and Workmen. A ‘Tale illustrative of the Social and 
Moral Condition of the People. By Lord B—. ‘ In aot 
T. C. Newby. 


From the text of 





This is an average novel : neither better nor worse than the | 


ordinary works which every season brings to lightand every 
season carries back once more to utter obscurity. 
disappointment was perhaps greater than it would othe: - 
wise have been had not the title raised expectations the 
work never attempts to fu'fil. Call it Zhe Fraudulent 
Banker, or The Innocent Convict, and the novel is, as 
we said, like other novels. 
Workmen, a tale of social life illustrating the condition 
of the people, and expectation instantly leaps at another 
Mary Barton or Alion Locke, when in truth there is 
scarcely anything about masters and workmen in the 
book more than is to be found in hundreds of other 
novels, and the moral and social coudition of the people 
gains no sort of illustration from Lord ‘ 
The Girthood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. Tale lV. 
the Magnifico’s Child, by Mary Cowden Clarke 
W. H. Smith. 
As specimens of ingenuity in preparing the heroines for 
their introduction on the dramatic stage—in throwing 
us back upon what might have been the history of their 
early lives, these tales are entitled to more credit than 
their somewhat unsatisfactory nature can secure for 
them. The want of climax is only one among the draw- 
backs to their interest. All along it is less the imagina- 
tion or the emotions these tales appeal to, than the critical 
faculty which is excited in detecting how dexterously the 
threads are woven; and this we believe is against their 
interest as tales, and suggests that if the same ingenuit 





Desdemona : 


were employed in a more obviously critical and con- | 


jectural style—substituting essays for stories—a beiter 
result would be obtained. 


The Dreamer and the Worker. 
By R. H. Horne. 2 vols. 
Man; Natural and Spiritual. By Banks Farrand. C. Gilpin 
Chitdhood Hours. By Virs. Barwell. Chapman and Hall. 
Knight's Pictorial Shakspeare. (Merchant of Venice.) Part 10 


A Story of the Present Time. 
1. Colburn. 


C. Knight. 
Half Hours with the Best Authors. Part 12. C. Knight. 
Pictorial Half Hours. Part 10. C. Knight. 
Knight's Cyclopedia of London. Part 4, C. Knight. 
Knight's Cyclopedia of Industry. Part 4. C. Knight, 
Knight's Excursion Companion. Part 2, C. Knight. 


The Kkemish Inquisition as adopted by the Wesleyan Conference ; 
being a Narrative of Events, a Collection of Documents, and a 
View of the Arguments connected with that Subject. By James 
Bromley. J. Kaye and Co, 

Christian Socialism and its Opponents. A Lecture delivered at 
the of the Societ, for Promoting Working Men's Asso- 
ciations, By J. M’Lu ilow, Esq. J. W. Parker. 

Letter to the Reverend John Cumming, D D., on the subject of 
his Lecture entitled God in Science. H. Bailliere, 

The Signs of the Times ; or, the Popery of Protestantism. 


H. J. Gibbs. 
English Principle over-ridden by Mitred Priestcraft. A Tale of 
P tion and Opp . Dedicated (without permission 
to the Lord Bishop of London. W. and T. Piper. 
The Mitre and the Woolsack ; or, the Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the Lord Chancellors Truro and Cottenham. 
H. J. Gibbs. 
Andrew Claiborne. A Tale of Encumbered Estates. By Celticus. 
Part 1. ‘ H. J. Gibbs. 
The Wesleyan Review and Evangelical Review. No. 3. 


J, Kaye and Co. 
The Wi Reformer. No.3. J. Kaye and Co. 
The Mirror of the Time. 





Our | 


But call it Masters and | 


Purtfalio. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for 
the Useful encourages itself.—GoxTug. 





SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
By Harriet MartingAvu. 
VIII. THE CONVICT. 

Reuben’s father was a farmer. The farm was a 
small one ; but there was more work to be done than 
the father and son could easily get through. When 
Reuben was a child he had worked by his father’s 
sice; and as diligently as he could, because he was 
told that his two elder brothers must go away, and 
work for themselves when they became men; and he 
must qualify himself to supply the place of one of 
them. ‘The brothers did go away; and the two sis- 
ters married ; so that Reuben and his father were the 
only ones left in the old house, The remembrance 
of the dead wife and mother seemed to revive then, 
and become very painful; for the lad saw how his 
father’s spirits drooped. The sighs that came from 
him in the evenings, and the disheartening words 
that he dropped, made the poor lad’s heart very 
heavy; and at times he wondered how it was all to 
end, or whether their home was to be like this for 
ever. 

The end showed itself at last. The intimation 
came one day in the field that their home was no 
longer to be like this, His father was going to marry 
the widow Robertson. Reuben did not know whe- 
ther to be glad or sorry. His father’s happiness 
| would be taken out of his charge: and this, as he 

had found his insufficiency to make his father happy, 

was a relief; but, then, he did not like the widow 
| Robertson, and his father was aware that he did not. 
| None of the family had known much of her, but they 
| did not admire her face, and report said that she was 
very ‘‘near’’ about money matters. When his father 
read a joke in the newspaper one day, about a woman 





in America who had such a sour countenance, that 
| she made a profit of it, and hired herse'f out by the 
day to make pickles by looking at cucumbers, Reuben 
| and one of his sisters had exclaimed, at the same 
moment, *“ Widow Robertson!”’ and Reuben now 
| feared that his father had not forgoiten this. How- 
ever she was thoroughly respectable, neat, house- 
| wifely, and said to be clever. Ina comfortuble home 
{she might prove more amiable than she looked. 
| Reuben made many resolutions that she should have 
| no reason to complain of him; and he told his father, 
| in all sincerity, that he would do all in his power 
| towards the happiness of the household. 
| Nobody, however, could make any happiness there 
| after the new wife crossed the threshold. The state 
| of things was worse than anybody had anticipated. 
Reuben was the chief victim of the woman's tongue 
| and temper, and of her virtues, such as they were. 
| She could not bear to see dirty shoes; she could not 
bear the smell of the stable; she could not bear to 
see his clothes wear out, as clothes will wear out 
under field labour. She was perpetually vaunting 
| her making and mending, and cleaning, and com- 
plaining that she saw no end to her toils. Sometimes 
her husband protected Keuben, even to the point of 
silencing her, but then she sulked; and for so long a 
time together that the poor man became discouraged 
and let her have her own way. Then Reuben began 
to give way, in spite of all resolutions. When in the 
field, he could not help thinking of the sharp replies, 
true enough, that he might make to her insuffcrable 
| speeches: he thought them over, again and again, 
| till they were at his tongue’s end so that they would 
|}come out when the taunts were repeated. She 
| shamed him before the neighbours; she scolded him 
| till in the summer evenings he burst out of the 
| house, and in the winter evenings he plunged into 
bed, and muffled his ears in the bed-clothes. ‘The 
| voice of scolding was even as the voice of a water- 
fall.” But we will not dwell on an affliction which 
is at once one of the commonest, and one of the most 
unendurable of human troubles, 

It went on for two years, by which time Reuben 
was eighteen. One afternoon, his father, who had 
been absent all day at market, came home, and found 
Reuben at the gate of the farm-yard looking for him 
impatiently. 

“Good bye, father,” said he, ‘‘I have milked the 
cows; and Jackson will look to them in the morn- 
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ing, and till you can find somebody to do my work; 
Mhscuay 


| 






“My boy, what do you mean?” said hn an 
‘Come in and tell me all about it.” == fag, 

No, — Reuben never would enter the house 
while his stepmother was in it; and when his 
heard how she had been insulting him, he dia 
wonder, and indeed could hardly ask him to 
Reuben declared that he knew of a place, in g 
what distant county, where it was probable tha 
should find work. Seeing him bent upon this, ang 
having really nothing better to propose at the ne 
ment, his father told him he might take the old 
mare and the old saddle; and went into the bean 
see how much money he could spare, 

It was very little ;—so little that the father’s 
sank; but the son’s did not. He was confident he 
should do very well; gave his father a hearty gteep 
of the hand, and rode off. 

The grey mare was terribly old. She stumbled 
and jogged along over the rough moorland Toads 
till her rider was almost as much tired as henelf. 
and it was late before he, having walked a great part 
of the way, got toa place where he could obtain fog 
and a resting-place for both. The next momi 
was so lame that the boys in the road laughed y 
Reuben led her away. It was a weary day, After 
alternate walking, riding, and resting, he found him. 
self, late at night, in a wild moorland country, unde 
a lowering sky, miles from any known resting-place, 
and the mare utterly unable to proceed. Unhappily, 
a temptation too strong for his virtue presented ite 
at the moment of his deepest depression. No gy 
who had ever looked in Reuben’s open face, ang 
known his simple habits, could have supposed hip 
capable of being a thief. But he now became one; 
and by a single act ruined his life. Through the 
gathering darkness he saw, within a rude enclosure, 
1 considerable number of horses—this being a season 
when they ranged the fells in the day-time, and we 
brought together at night. Reuben led in the poor 
mare among them, put her saddle on the back of ong 
of the best horses he could find, and rode off, striking 
tire on the stony road for miles. 

Before he was out of the county he was caught, 
His surname was a common one, and he had beg 
christened John as well as Reuben ; and he was tried 
under the name of John. He afterwaris said that he 
would not have been tried under a false name; he 
had done badly enough in stealing a horse, and he 
was not going to add a lie to the mischief. For the 
same reason he withstood all arguments about his 
plea, and chose to plead “ guilty.” He was anxious 
to the last degree that his father should not hearof 
this terrible failure at the outset of his scheme of 
life; and not a word could be got out of him as to 
where he came from, or anything about his former 
life. The police of the district knew nothing of him, 
of course. He was put into prison (no matte 
where) for a long term. 

No matter where: but it matters much that it was 
1 good prison. The officers were good, and the sy 
tem worked well for Reuben at least. He was kept 
separate from all other prisoners ; and so effectually 
Mat no one of his unhappy comrades knew of his 
existence; and he had no knowledge of any one 
within the walls but the officers and the chaplain, 
They were kind to him, and he saw them often; but 
he said little to them. The chaplain lent him books; 
but he did not care to read them; he was provided, 
it his own request, with work—shoemaking, in whieh 
he was properly instructed; but he worked listlessly 
at first. ‘Ihe person to whom he opened his heart at 
last was a lady, to whom the prisoners had oceasion- 
ally the opportunity of speaking, if they liked, of 
being silent, if they chose. To this lady he never 
told his father’s residence; but he soon became pet- 
fectly open about everything which could not involve 
disclosures about his family. 

At first there was a painful listlessness, showing 
deep heart-sickness. He made only three shoes & 
week: he did not know why he did not make more. 
Soon it was evident that there was some great 
idea in his mind, which annihilated his inierest 
everything else; and in a little while, out came 
this idea. With his head drooped on his breast 
and his face red and pale by turns, he whis 
his question whether the lady thought he should get 
out soon. At first she did not understand ; but she 
found that poor Reuben had not the remotest notion 
what law was, and what punishment was for. He 
knew that people “ got punished”’ for offences; but 





he thought it was all hap-hazard whether they went 
to prison or over the seas, or whether they got off, at 
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* hour, or remained under punishment for 
n ad oe for terms. Nobody had ever told him 
— —what law was,—nor, of course, 


society was, 
weet to society and under the law. He owned 
Sia ordd not sleep at night, nor settle his mind 


, for listening for the footsteps of some 
one coming to let him out. It was gape 
was the best mercy in such a case. e lady | 
Jong conversation with him; and, by the time it was 
he was convinced that as he was guilty, by his 
own admission, and actually undergoing =e — 
ment to which he was sentenced, there was not the 
slightest ground for expecting any change before the 
tion of his term. She put the question plainly 
to him whether he did not see this ; and, pale as was 
his face, and quivering as were his lips, he man- 
fully answered “Yes.” He wished her to under- 
stand, however, that, while he admitted the act, and 
that he knew it to be wrong, in a vague sort of way, 
he had not seen it in a serious light at the time. 
Here were so many horses, probably belonging to 
well-to-do people, and he was so very much in want 
of one, that he had not thought the exchange a great 
sin. He believed, too, that he had had some idea of 
returning the stolen horse, some day. Still he cer- 
tainly knew he was wrong, because he would not 
have done it if anybody had been within sight. He 
had felt very uncomfortable, too,—unlike anything 
he had ever felt before. He had turned twice, before 
he rode away ; but the old mare was lying pon 
much as if she would never get up again ; so he 
off. 
poe this was the first time,” said the lady; 
“your first serious offence, you says I wonder w hat | 
you think now of being driven to it in such a way.” 
uben looked up. | 
ies of the ae at home,”’ said the lady, | 
“seem to have come from your insisting that you were | 
aman, and would be treated like one, while your | 
stepmother would have it that you were achild. You | 
are nineteen, are not you ?”’ 

“ Nineteen last Candlemas.”’ 

“You insist on being a man at home, and then | 
you let a woman’s tongue drive you to do wrong. Is | 
that so very manly *"’ 
tee fea janie as sudder'v as if he had been | 
shot. 

Here were two new ideas fo. im to ponder— | 
enough for one time. As for the lady, she had to | 
ponder the strangeness of their being new. So they | 

arted, 

' The next time she entered the cell Reuben started | 
up eagerly, for he was full of things to say. He | 
looked wonderfully better. He now slept well, and | 
could settle his mind to his business in the day. | 
When the lady asked him how he got on now he | 
answered that he made seven shoes a-week, and it | 
was not a bad measure of his welfare. He had some | 
very odd questions to ask about law and punishment, 
and society, and a very striking observation to make 
on his own case. He was glad that he was caught 
when he was, for it really was so very easy to take | 
that horse that he thought tnat, if pressed by | 
difficulty at any time it was more likely that he | 
would have gone to the same place for another 
good horse than for the old grey mare; and 
then he should have gone ‘deeper in.’’ Another | 
idea was that he had better go home, when free, 
and stay by his father. He did not think he | 
could ever let him know what had happened ; and he | 
would not venture to say that he could bear with his 
stepmother: but perhaps she would not think him a 
boy by that time. He would be sorry to bring dis- 
grace on his father ; but, if nobody knew what had 
happened, and if he went to be safe from temptation, | 
perhaps , The lady filled up the pause of | 
doubt. She thought he had better go home,—hoped | 
he might lift up his head again there, in time—but 
strongly advised his telling his father everything. 
This was the one thing whic! he felt certain he never 

g which e 
could do, } 

The third time the lady went, Reuben was ina soft, 
and serious, and gentle mood—for which there was 
abundant reason. The chaplain had told him, two 
days before, what nobody else but the lady was to 
know, that the anxious father had privately traced his 
son, and found out the whole matter, of which neither 
neighbours, brothers and sisters, not step-mother 
knew a word, The father had written to the chap- 
lain (not venturing to come, for fear of observation), 
and had implored him to teli Reuben that he did not 


in the daytime 





believe him wicked, though he had done a wicked | 





thing; that he knew he had been hard-driven at 
home; that he begged him to bear his punishment 
patiently, and when it was over to come straight 
home ; that he should never hear a word of reproach 
from him, and should be protected from ill-treatment 
by any body else; and he might make a good and 
happy life of it yet. 

‘* Well, what do you mean to do?” inquired the 
lady. 

“Go straight home,” he answered, with sparkling 
eyes. ‘I'll see if I can stand a woman’s tongue, 
and ... But I said so once before,” he continued, 
in a saddened tone ; “ and I couldn’t stand it. And 
then, there’s another thing—I shall have a heavy se- 
cret all my life. I’m glad father knows it; but, for | 
his sake, nobody else ever must. I never carried a 
secret before, and this will be a heavy one.” 

The lady thought that it might be useful as a 
warning, and, if taken cheerfully in that way, and as | 
a thing that could not be helped, it would not be very | 
burdensome. But now, and in subsequent inter- 
views, Reuben’s conclusion, from every point of view | 
of his own affairs, was—“ First thing, when I get out, | 
I'll go straight home.” And the lady’s doctrine 





which won its way into his mind by degrees, red 


that his safety was to be sought, not in place and cir. | 
| bank’’ to place Mrs. Keeley and Harley on the stage 


cumstances, but in a renewed mind. 


THE PLAINS OF LOMBARDY. 
Heavily hang the purple grapes 
By fair Lake Garda’s waveless side ; 
Above, in slow ethereal march, 
Battalion’d clouds in order ride. 
Oh, Italy, dear Italy! 
Did thy sun but light thee free, 
What earth, what sky, were so divine, 
So full of majesty as thine! 


Fading away to formless mist, 

In grand long aisles thy mountains stand ; 
The flame-lit trails of broad-leav’d vine 
Cling round their poles on either hand, 

Or, over stones of warm grey wall, 
Droopingly hang like maids forlorn ; 

A foreground rich with white church-towers, 
And feather’d spires of Indian corn. 


Oh, Italy, dear Italy! 

Often we dreamt of thee unknown,— 

A far-off home, a painter's heaven, 

A heritage the poet’s own. 

How have thy saints more holy seem’d 
Since we beheld the earth they trod! 
Where Leonard work'd and Dante dream’d, 
And Raphael’s thoughts were sent of God. 


The day is dying; midst the blue 

A molten sun sinks slowly down ; 

The earth is black, the purple hills 
Like shadows of the heaven are thrown, 
Blind with the glory, mute we stand; 
The glorious plains now lost in light, 
And shortly twilight’s tender veil 

Is lifted by the silver night. 


When we afar shall think of this, 
How glorious will the memory be! 

A golden dream for northern nights, 
A daily prayer that thou wert free !— 
A vision of beauty cheering us, 

Who labour under paler skies; 

May God be with thee in the day 

When thou and all thy sons arise, 


Che Arts. 


> 
IN A MAZE. 


B. 


LOVE 


Madame de Staél’s restless vanity once prompted | 


her to ask Talleyrand whether he thought Napoleon 
had more esprit than she had, The diplomatic wit 
replied, ‘* Madame, l'Empereur a autant d'esprit que 
vous, mais vous étes plus intrépide. The Emperor is 
perhaps, as clever as you, but you have greater intre- 
pidity!’’ The mot is perfect. I thought of it the 
other night when listening to Love ina Maze. Mr. 
Bourcicault, if not the first of comic writers, is 
assuredly one of the most intrepid. He carries a 
comedy as Danton carried a revolutionary measure, 
avec del'audace, Relying on the stupidity of the public, 
and on its known preference for “ old familiar faces,” 
he dispenses with the labour of invention, takes his 
characters, like his dresses, from the theatrical 
repertory, reproduces scenes and situations that have 
become heirlooms, and does not disdain to borrow 


| stale contrivance. 


| coaxed and wheedled. With four suc 


| 


| 


jokes from such wellknown books as Bacon’s 

And he succeeds, the lucky dog! the intrepid genius ! 
Palmamqui meruit ferat, let hbimsucceed who deserves! 
He succeeds by sheer intrepidity. London Assurance 
is one of the most successful comedies of modern 
times. Yet every character, every incident in that 
comedy is unmistakeably traceable to some other play 
or oo All Mr. Bourcicault’s share in it is smart 
dialogue, and the intrepidity whieh can thus 
dexterously seize hold of stereotyped materials and 
boldly offer them again as new. 


The same qualities of liveliness (wit and animal 
spirits) and intrepidity cause the success of Love ina 
Maze. Give him good actors, and he will keep the 
house in a state of merriment at the smallest possible 
expenditure of invention. He does so in this instance. 
It would be idle to tell him that a widow making a 
‘dead set ’’ at a reluctant bachelor whom she formerly 
jilted, and now once more enchained, is a somewhat 
Stale! what of that? Am I to be 
cudgelling my brains for novelties when the old 
succeed as well? Stale! so little do I care for that 
objection that I will employ this situation twice in the 
same piece, and the audience shall applaud me! And 
he does it! And the audience does applaud! None 
but the brave deserve success! He knows that if 
Mrs. Winstanley, as a gay laughing widow, sets her cap 
at the amorous but recalcitrant Keeley, the audience 
which delighted in Lady Gay Spanker will be sure to 
applaud. Se knows also that it is as “safe as the 


together, as pert soubrette and lugubrious serving- 
man, she coaxing and wheedling him so pleased to 

characters 
the “‘comedy”’ is complete. All I have now to con- 
sider is a little ‘‘ serious interest ” which will employ 
the Keans, and the piece is done! Let me see, the 


| Keans—oh ! man and wife in a state of misunder- 


| standing: loving each other to distraction, but believing 


in each other's indifference; yes! that’s it to a “t!”’ 
A Fop may be thrown in for Wigan, and a stage fop 
is to be had any day without much invention, stap 
my vitals ! 

Observe that these characters, chosen with such 
wise intrepidity by our dramatist, are not only the 


| common property of the stage, but are by him left as 


] 


Why 
| add to what has already been found successtul? Why 


he found them. He has added nothing. 


| gild refined gold, paint the lily, and add humanit 
| toa lay figure? It is believed indeed by pedantic ol 


| are all required to produce a comedy. 
| nuncs, who regards them? What do we care about 
| Life, when we have the Stage : what, after all, is the 


| Invention ? 


| guidnunes who look upon the drama as literature, and 


imagine that the comic writer has a serious and la- 
borious, no less than a noble task, that observation of 
life—the life which moves upon the world’s stage— 
portraiture of character—invention and profound art 
ut the quid- 


World compared with Inchbald’s British Theatre? 
A grand thing, no doubt, but so rare! 
Observation ? Good again; but so difficult, requiring 


| first the experience, and then the faculty! Character ? 
| Difficult, difficult! Art? Truth? Nature? Really. 


| such demands are exorbitant! 


Robert Macaire, in 


| one of Philippon’s admirable caricatures, is re 
| sented as a speculator to whom some unhappy share- 


| 


holder is mildly suggesting that he should like * to 
see the accounts.” ‘ Accounts,” replies Robert 


| Macaire, ** Monsieur, you must comprehend that 
| from the moment you demand accounts commerce 


becomes impossible !"’ Alas, yes! le commerce 


| impossible under such conditions, and I feel that co- 
| medies are in this respect like commerce : I must not 
| make impertinent demands! Art, Truth, Nature, In- 


vention are accounts which no shareholder must call 
for! 
| Besides, what does it matter to me ifthe public like 
| such pieces as Love ina Maze—and I am bound to 
| say that I was there on the third night and found 
/a full house really ——- it—is not that enough ? 
_No popular writer should be severely handled for his 
| faults, because the fault really lies in the people who 
encourage him. Martial —a taxes the Roman 
| publie with his popularity: ‘* You, oh, reader! are 
| the cause of my success; if Rome delights in my not 
| very proper verses, it is because you Rdmans read 
| and quote them ’’ :— 
} ‘* Seria cum possim, quod delectantia malim 
Scribere ; tu caussa es, lector amice, mihi 
Qui legis, et tota cantas mea carmina Roma.” 

Mr. Bourcicault may say the same to his public ; 
but perhaps he prefers being silent. The fact is, 
however, that only dull dogs like = who have 
imbibed foolish prejudices about the drama, and who 
| fancy that invention, observation, &c., are requisite 

in comedies, raise a word of protest against Love ina 
Maze: the pit is pleased, and after that criticism is a 
mere luxury. 

But, leaving the quidnunes and their exorbitant 
demands, I would suggest to Mr. Bourcicault that 
even from his own point of view Lové in a Maze is 
very deficient in substance and action. Dull it 
— is, oe it is rarely interesting. on story is 
tod thin and meagre, especially as one through- 
out a sense of its eatramh. Rupert and Lucy could 
not have suffered that misunderstanding to continue 
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= “+ 4s eongenn mes then are we to say to five acts 
it 

Let me state the positions. Rupert and Lucy are 
cousins, destined for each other from their infancy, 
and loving each other heartily. Their unele to try 
them sends both into the world: Rupert into the 
army, Lucy to London. Lucy becomes a woman of 
fashion, and counts Lord Miniver among her adorers, 
nay, among her favorites, for she is somewhat dazzled 
by the coronet, The period fixed for the marriage 
arrives. No sooner is the ceremony over than Lord 
Miniver calls away the bridegroom, and insists on 
fighting him upon some frivolous pretext or other. 
The bride thus deserted at the very church door, re- 
turns home alone, indignant, convinced her husband 
does not love her!!! Rupert slightly wounds Mi- 
niver, and then brings him home to the hall in his 
own carriage. Miniver thus housed with his mistress 
plays upon her feelings, encourages her indignation, 
and suggests to both husband and wife that as 
should obtain a divorce, to which they, believing eac 
other indifferent, consent. 

Now, I beg to ask: Did the author mean us to 
suppose that Lucy was, or was not, corrupted by 
town influences, so as to prefer Miniver to Rupert? 
Because, if she was—and a very proper and dramatic 
collision might have been wrought out of this — the 
episode of the duel and its consequences is perfectly 
idle ; if she was not corrupted, if her heart really 
were given to her husband, she never could suppose 
he did not love her because he was forced to leave 
her at such a moment to fight a duel. Annoyed she 
might have been ; but a word would have explained 
all, and that word must have escaped her husband. 
It only escapes him at the end of the fifth act, and 
then it suffices! I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the sympathy of any audience can be excited hy 
such unnatural stories. A dramatic basis should be 
broad, solid; this is a mere pin’s point. 

Although I have a great objection to Love in a 
Maze being considered as a comedy, or as a literary 
work of pretensions, although it did not interest 
me during its performance, although it contains none 
of those scenes or touches which revisit the memory 
and induce one to see it again, I should be belying 
the very nature of my office were this article to go 
forth without an emphatic addition of praise for the 
cleverness with which old materials are worked up, 
and the animation of the dialogue which sparkles 
pleasantly and without effort. My office is twofold: 
first that of Taster to the Public, intimating what 
dishes are piquant, pleasant, stimulating, or nauseous 
and unwholesome ; secondly that of Critic, intimating 
what is good and what is bad in respect of Art. If 
in my second capacity I condemn this comedy, in my 
first t am bound to recommend it, for the audience 
certainly relished it; and it hasa hearty, healthy tone 
which did it more service even than its vivacity: 
Rupert, Tony, and Lucy have the proper feelings of 
human beings, and the expression always com- 
manded the applause of the audience. 

The piece is delightfully acted. I have no space 
to enter upon details, bui would especially commend 
Charles Kean for his acting in the scene where he 
discovers Lord Miniver on his knees to his wife, as 
the bearing of a dignified gentlemanly sorrow far 
more touching than any “ explosion”; and I would 
also whisper to Mrs. Winstanley that she is somewhat 
loud and over emphatic, The rest will excuse my 


Progress of the BPeogle. 


LETTERS TO CHARTISTS, 
VI. Fearcus O’Connor anp New ASPECTS OF 
CHARTISM. 

Mr. Edward O’Connor, better known by his poli- 
tical prefix of ‘‘ Feargus,’”’ is an anti-unique leader, 
presenting points of great curiosity, but not less of 
public instruction. Certainly no politician among us 
ever traded upon so small an argumentative capital. 
Paine put noble thoughts into everlasting sentences ; 
Cartwright often taught us national principle; even 
Carlile wrote things we do not profit by forgetting ; 
Cobbett, the loquacious and untiring Cobbett, the 
giant of details, put a new power of advocacy into 
the hands and heads of his countrymen ; O'Connell, 
in his best days, moved Europe by an impassioned 
eloquence, and was at all times a fund of divertise- 
ment. Not to cite others who crowd to be named, 
what shall we say of O’Connor, who, without any- 
body’s talent, has, by an art of his own, in face of 
numerous able men, contrived to monopolize a po- 
pular movement—to keep it, and to extinguish it at 
discretion. If any doubt the homeopathic amount 
of literary capital upon which the Chartist chieftain 
does public business, nobody will doubt the extra- 
ordinary nature of the material of which that capital 
is composed, nor of the original manner in which it 
is employed. 

The honourable member for Nottingham lays Eu- 
rope and poetry under contribution for a select stock 
of phrases, which from time immemorial he has 
relentlessly kept on weekly duty. From Napoleon 
he borrowed his ‘‘ Old Guards;’’ and from the Iron 
Duke that interesting adjuration, ‘‘ Up and at ’em ;”’ 
from Alderman Brooks he borrowed that profound 
observation, beginning, ‘‘ Lord, love ye, we are all 
for ourselves in this world;” and from himself, Mr. 
O'Connor obtained the loan of that graceful simile, 
** The whole hog, bristles and all;”” varied with the 
‘* Charter, pure and simple,’’ to which Mr. Ernest 
Jones has added, ‘* No surrender.’’ When we are 
dazzled by this sublime prose, Mr. O’Connor consi- 
derately relieves us by that scarce distich :~— 

“ United you stand, 
Divided you fall;” 
followed by that tremendous defiance (repeated most 
frequently when nobody is visible) :— 
“ Come one, come all, this rock shall fly, 
From its firm base as soon as 1! !" 

These phrases, Mr. O’Connor must have had 
‘‘ kyanized,”’ or done into gutta-percha, seeing their 
durability, elasticity, and toughness. Whole dic- 
tionaries of political sobriquets have been worn out 
since the founder of the Land Plan introduced those 
we have cited —yet Ais stock is as fr:sh as ever, and 
seems likely to be worn for evermore, Judging from 
the mode of their use, the ingenious captain of the 
“unshorn chins” is no less a rhetorician than a poli- 
| tician, 





Now the day of reaction has come, ang : 
ing men are beginning to ask whether areth, 
re a yee = _ in Parliament and j 
ju through the spectacles of a politic 
ee not exercise the slightest inflate ot El egy 
liamentary colleagues, or on any educated 
Now this query 18 raised, he, the great Denouncer 
being denounced in his turn. I who differ from hl 
explicitly, and never hesitate to tell him the bin 
truth, will not do him an injustice—will not 
part in the unmeasured reproaches hurled at hj 
will not, indeed, conceal that he has many a 
qualities besides activity. No one can know him, 
and not be sensible of his genial and enerous nature, 
The delicious unction in which some of his mogt 
nicious speeches are delivered, make you forgive his 
political errors. Even that which in O'Connell meq 
called mendacity, is in O'Connor as in 0’ 
affair of blood. In all O’Connor’s quarrels with his 
coadjutors, and the name is Legion, he alwa ‘ 
peared to advantage, his measureless blusteri 
dom had bad nature in them. Attacked by inveg. 
tives, he always comes off victor, because he has 
rival in the art of political Billingsgate, If 
who differ from him would leave him alone in these 
respects, and simply confine themselves to examining 
the intellectual value of his teachings—to 
O’Connor against O’Connor—avoiding all impute. 
tion, keeping close to the single query, What is thy 
political wisdom of what he says the result would 
be inevitable. Mr. O’Connor could not object tp 
this. Noman who cannot bear this test can main. 
tain influence, or ought to enjoy any. If he is ex. 
tinguished by the process the fault is his own, if he 
comes out victor so much the better for the publie, 

The sort of comedy Mr. O’Connor has s0 
played in the name of politics is certainly used up; 
intellectual working men in every part of the coun. 
try say so. The way to put an end to it allis 
enough. Unimputative speeches and cool heads are 
all that are wanting. In that high arena, wher 
statesmen contest for the common weal, Mr. O'Con. 
nor is a political baby, and they treat him as such; 
but on the excited platform, in the angry roar ofa 
Chartist meeting, where tribune-compeers compete 
for popularity or empty leadership, Mr. O'Connor is 
a Triton—he is the grandest of them all, But poke 
the Chartist Hippopotamus with the sharp pointof 
an argument: without anger, or bluster, or hate, 
harpoon the Democratic whale with a sy!logism, and 
you soon elicit the well-known blubber of the gram- 
pus. Mr. O'Connor is a political Achilles, with this 
difference, that his vulnerable part is not in the heel 
but in the head, 

Some change must take place if Mr. O'Connor's 
influence is to last. At present any working class 
member of a Mechanics’ Institution could conducta 
better exponency, having a closer relation to public 
taste and public needs, than that which the honourable 
member for Nottingham conducts, and the whole 
truth, for the sake of working men, ought to be told, 





Thrown into the hat of the Commander of | 


Tyranny could not purchase, the whule wit of the 
Crown could not invent a man who could so cover 


| the “Imperial Chartists,"’ these phrases ‘* when | the cause of the people with public contempt as Mr, 


taken,’’ seem to be “ well shaken,” and they arrange 
themselves according to the laws, not of Quinctilian, 
| but of specific gravity. The poetry, being most 
aerial, floatsat the top, andis commonly found at the 
| head of the honourable member’s weekly letter to his 
“dear children.”” The *sacrifices’’ of the writer, 





passing at once to i 
| being the next lightest material, follow in order ; then 
THE NEW TRAGEDIAN the dinners he has not eaten at the people’s expense. 
who made his début at the Haymarket last Saturday, | Midway Alderman Brooks comes tumbling down the 
and who, as the son of Henry Wallack and nephew | column, and the “ whole hog,” having most pon- 
of James Wallack, was sure of a favourable hearing | derosity, makes his wayto the bott.m, This is a 
from an English public. I was not present at the | tolerably “full, true, and correct account ”’ of the art, 
débat, but went on Monday, when the house pre- | quality, and capacity displayed in those weekly effu- 
sented a dreary aspect of empty boxes and scanty | sions from the immortal pen of him who delights to 
pit, enough to try the courage of any actor. | call himself the Bailiff of Snigg’s-end. 
My sympathies are so excited by every débutant that Mr. O'Connor is not the man to object to a laugh 


X cheuid lke to have nothing but cheareto give. It | S00. i" snows that working men of England, who 
peta ge ny ak aes 3 pose roy - | would not tolerate such wordy incoherence, even in a 
mitted—to see youth and energy full ot courage, of | tap-room, many weeks together, have been able to 
hope, of ambition, of conscious power with “ soul in | The newer & not withont its moval. ‘Detensized to 
poy gb a. a Atay haying yen 4 | take some part in political redress they have taken 
inch of the way, and to be told at last that he does | the only part they could, and have listened to the 
not ght ike tie who fought before him’ It ever | Quy advocacy vigorously vouchefed 45 them. 
sees auitiien shoul be Stlaatie waned aes | he at least has the great virtue of incessant activity. 
% ts Gan. Bf ever'en rege merit should out. | He does work, after his fashion. Nothing drives him 
weigh five of demerit, it is then out ofthe path. His influence may die by his own 
Well, Mr. J. W. Wallack o3 Ais wel + he | band, but he will no doubt perish in the Chartist rut. 
nae Ga a de o a finel yg -- | And for this he is to be accredited. All attempts to 
, aoe aeeee Gere, | annul his potency by personal attack have failed, be- 
easier to weave laurel crowns than to find a head cause he had more energy than all his opponents 
worthy to be crowned _ ge 3 put together, Outraged, disappointed, or wearied, 
“ Ein Kranz ist gar viel leichter binden | they retired. Mr, O’Connor never retires. He 
Als ihm ein wiirdig Haupt zu finden.” 


has come to represent the working classes of Eng- 
The ae has woven a crown; but I must see Mr. 
J. W. 








land, because he is always in the way ; and whoever 
Wallack in_other parts, before I admit his | looks in his direction are sure tosee him. If any 
right to wear it. His Othello showed that he had a | think him an impediment they can only remove him 
tall commanding figure, handsome face, and fami- | by putting in a resolute and pertinacious appearance 
liarity with stage business; but I defer criticism | themselves—by occupying public attention in his 
on his interpretation of Othello, and on his style , stead—by putting into a minority all who represent his 
generally. VIvIAN. ping antagonism—his unconscious mendacity, 








O'Connor has for many years done. That his inten- 
tions are patriotic, there is no manner of doubt, but 
the failure ot his efforts ought to be known to him, 
that they may not be continued till those whom he 
seeks to serve, irreparably suffer from them; yet it 
would be to conduct a political advocacy devoid of 
generous spirit, not to cordially and even gratetully 
acknowledge the inexplicable good Mr. O'Connor has 
lately done indirectly. His own late Manchester 
Conference passed resolutions of a most salu 
nature, the very opposite of the principles of his 
whole political life; and he has put the Northern Star, 
which so long misdirected and misrepresented the 
working class mind of Britain, under the editorship 
of a gentleman whose a:vocacy seems calculated to 
redeem and reéstablish Chartism, This cannot be 
done without Mr. O'Connor's consent; and he atleast 
deserves the credit of affording to others the oppor- 
tunity of that wiser advocacy which we must all be 
glad to recognize. 

Every day brings us new traits of progress; old 
causes put on new faces, and the fresh a-pects are 
hopeful; and of hopeful aspects, the new one of 
Chartism, in the pages of the Star, deserves 8) 
particularization. ON. 





The executive committee of the National Charter 
Association met on Wednesday evening last—present, 
Messrs. Arnott, Holyoake, Hunt, Milne, and Reynolds, 
Messrs. Grassby, Harney, Jones, and O'Connor were 
absent through unavoidable engagements. Jo 
Milne was called to the chair. Correspondence was 
read from Barnsley, Chepstow, Darlington, Edin- 
burgh, Limehouse, Torquay, and Worcester, remitting 
money; from Holmfirth, disapproving, and 
Huddersfield, approving, of the Convention Fund; 
also from Arnuid, evonport, and Glasgow, 
announcing the formation of four new localities ; 
from Clitheroe and Landport, on general business. 
It was unanimously agreed :—*‘* Thata sub-committee 
consisting of Messrs. Arnott, Harney, Holyoake, 
Hunt, and Jones, be appointed to prepare thenecessary 





plans to be submitted to the Conference in f 
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vidualism was annihilated, it was many people’s opinion 
that invention would cease. Mr. Kydd replied that men 
in all ages had progressed. Men who had been confined 
in felons’ cells for years had made wonderful progress. 
He believed that man was naturally a progressive being. 
The answer appeared sati-factory. Mr. Alderson, of 
Maningham, who had presided as chairman, stated he 
(being a tailor) and a number of others had opened a 
cooperative shop in Bradford, for the purpose of selling 
their own produce, and having the profits themselves. 
We are also glad to state that our cooperative provision 
store in Bingley is doing exceedingly well. embers 
increase every week, and they are extending their busi- 
ness with drapery goods.—W. WILKINSON. 


in the programme of busi- 


unanimously adopted : —The exe- 

pe con Moon in oianentinn that the ex- 
penses of the delegate- to the National Convention be 
id from a general Convention Fund, considered that 
paid the most democratic; but several districts 
= dissented therefrom, and the expressed opi- 
et the people being paramount on all questions 
~< character, we advise that all delegates to the 
q Convention be paid by their constituents ; at the 
coal ewe entreat that no delegates be elected un- 
Jess those who elect them are determined to support 
Those friends who may not be able to take 
poo the elections may render pecuniary aid to de- 
rr the incidental expenses which may be incurred 
, here such delegation, and forthwith forward their 
pscriptions to the general secretary. Messrs. | 
a Jones, and Reynolds were appointed to | 











e 
Bolyethe public meeting at John-street on Tuesday | 
evening next. | 

marten Socirty.—Moneys received for the | 


ing March 10th:—Leeds, £1 5s. 24d.; Mont- 
_ ee then, 3s 6d.; Bagley, 1s. 5d.; Newcastle, 
J i. ls. Communal Building Fund:—Montrose, R. 
Fulton, 38.; Leeds, 3s. 

CovenTRY SOIREE OF THE REDEMPTION SocieTy.— 
On Tuesday last a large party, to the number of about | 
fve hundred young persons of both sexes, assembled at | 
St. Mary’s-hall, under the management of a committee | 
eonnected with the Leeds Re demption Society. After | 
tea, Mr. May was called on to preside. Mr. J. Farn 
called attention to the principles and objects of the | 
Communists’ Redemption Society, observing that it was | 





—@j——— 
the common error of the people of this country to neglect (IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWRVER EXTREME, 


ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 


their own affairs, and then to complain that their in. | 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 


terests were not properly attended to. The Redemption | 
Society originated at Leeds; its purpose was to improve | 
the moral,.social, and physical condition of the people. | There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
Its plan was, in the first instance, to procure land ; and | profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
ultimately, as funds accumulated, to erect buildings, and | and hisjud pment sharpened. If, then, it be — a 
locate its members thereon, whose employment would —_ jn biscaps. yn fin veg: Ene at least, be tolerable for 
comprise both agricultural and manufacturing operations, | S 4¢Versary to write.—MILTON. 
Its great principle was that - ag ene ge pa Meiers: 
merely for the accumulation of wealth, but for its | E POLISH-HUNGARIAN EXILES IN 
equitable distribution ; thus rescuing the labourer from = LIVERPOOL. 
that my oe — “y present ae Ml 10, Melton-street, Euston-square, March 12, 1851. 
left him to be the slave of wages, and rendered him gee 4 sp . 
lable at any moment to be placed on the verge of pau- Sm,—The daily London press reg — 
iam, or thrust into the vortex of crime. The Reverend | Written by a Mr. Divssy, calling himself Kossuth’s 
.R, Larken, M.A., rector of Burton-by-Lincoln, next | secretary, asserting that Chartists went on board the 
rose to address the meeting. He spoke of the society | ship Arpia, with the view of persuading the Poles not 
being the promotion of happiness and concord amongst | to go to America; that previously to this visit the re- 
mankind, and, therefore, it was one in which every | fuges were all willing to proceed to America; that a 
Christian man might unite; and it had been his pleasure | Major Wallinowski had declared himself to be ready 
to attend on other platforms, where he had met the | to proceed to America, but since the arrival of the re- 
ministers of almost every religious denomination all fugees in Liverpool, they had refused to submit to his 
agreed in promoting this undertaking. The Leeds uthority ; finally, that they left Constantinople with 
Society had particularly satisfied themselves of the suc- | @UC»ority 5 £1 * di can the United States 
cess which followed the undertakings of the Rappites | the intention of proceeding sitinaes enrpbarits ten 
and the Shakers in the United States of America, where Now, Sir, these assertions are certainly incorrect. 
they were the possessors of large estates, ample stock, | It is untrue that Chartists went on board of the ship; 
po considerable amount of cash. ‘Their business was | jt is likewise untrue that before that pretended visit 
prosperous, and likely to continue so, inasmuch as their | the refugees were willing to proceed to America, for 
produce was sought for in the markets, and taken in | their unwillingness to proceed thither dates from 
preference to the produce of many other states. By this | G.umla: not less untrue is it that Major Walli- 
ietrcunesaemens’ ; dee andere — nowski, "whose real name is Wolynski, declared 
, 1 oyec e | ° . » 
the working classes from the evils under which they at | himself ready to go ol a Palma fo 
present suffered. The smallness of the contributions of | fugees refused to submit to his au a OF 
members would require some time to accumulate any | there was no occasion for submission, as the sai 
great amount of funds; but it was satisfactory to know | major neither is nor ever was their chief, but 
that there were some large and liberal contributions. It|is as he was heretofore, one of the members 
was arule of the society not to incur any expense which | of their committee, and continues, as previously, to 
they had not the means of paying; nor to run into debts | be generally beloved and respected by his fellow- 
which they could not at any time discharge. Among | exiles. Finally, it is not true that these exiles, before 
the best benefactors to the society was a Mr. Williams, | leaving Constantinople, manifested the intention of 
of Gorse, in Wales, who, satisfied with the soundness of | proceeding to the United States; therefore no com- 
their principles, had given them an estate of 165 acres of : d into by them at Constantinople, or 
land in Wales, subject to the life interest of his father pact was entere oo 7 bli me < t 
and mother, and which estate had already been conveyed | #nywhere else, rendering it obligatory on them to 
to himself (Mr. Larken), and two other trustees. A | proceed thither nolens volens, ss ‘ ar 
quantity of 85 acres, however, the society had already Should an investigation in this direction be insti- 
entered upon, at a rent of £53 per year. The manu- tuted, the said refugees are in possession uf docu- 
facture of shoes was going on successiully on the estate, | ments corroborative of my denials, aud strong enough 
= ee ad py teoay aaNe bea weg ie to confound all cont: adiction, 
> pun ° ° . ° 
made on the society’s estate could be sold at Leeds I cannot help adding that, whilst it = natural 
cheaper than those manufactured in the town; in fact, enough that the British Government, from mere 
the public found that the society’s shoes offered them | financial motives perhaps, should endeavour to get 
such advantages both as to price and quality, thet they | rid of the exiles, we cannot understand what business 
more orders than they could execute, and it had, | a foreigner in this country, a Hungarian, can have 
therefore, been found necessary to elect and send out a | to exert himself with the view of attaining the same 
aa more shoemakers to the estate. The reverend | object, unless he is in the agency of Austria or Prus- 
oo endl page rege Rea the ey erg rl me sia, or at least eccidentally doing the work of these 
R top © partof their entertain: | two despotic powers.—I am, Sir, your obedient ser- 
ment; but on some future occasion, he would be happy ant Ca; tain DoMAGALSKI 
to meet all friendly to the principles of codperation, of | ¥8"% P i { 
which he appeared as the advocate, and go into more 
ample details. He hoped, however, that what had been 
now advanced would operate as a stimulus to inquiry and 
investigation on this important subject. Votes of thanks 
ving been given to Mr. Larken for his attendance at 
the resent meeting, and also to the chairman for his 
indness in presiding, the company proceeded to the 
_ sonoumens of dancing, which was kept up till 
midnight. 
BincLey.—On Monday, March 10, Mr. L. M Kydd, 

















DUTY OF THE PEOPLE TO BE POLITICIANS. 
Lower-place, near Rochdale, March 11, 1851, 

Str,—No newspaper, on the whole, has been so 
entertaining, so instructive, and so hopeful to me as 
the Leader. One thing, however, has often and 
rather forcibly occurred to me, which is, that the 
majority of its writers do not feel, and probably never 
of London, delivered a lecture in the new Odd Fellows- have feit, what it was to be poor. | This is an important 
ll, Bingley (subject—The Probable Future of the | ™&tter, and is one reason why it does not circulate 


“Morality,” which I gave some time in the 
neighbourh ood of Rochdale. ve 
Rosin Hoop.* 


Yours, very respectfully, 
“It is our duty to be politicians. If we want good 
laws, if we want good acts of Parliament, if we want a 
good and cheap Legislature, if we want a pure and 
equitable administration of public affairs, we must see to 
our political duties. As well and as reasonably ht 
we expect grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles, as public 
blessings without attending to public duties. It has 
long, and with truth, been said that God helps those 
only who help themselves ; but it is due to modern 
science that he helps them only in the way in which 
they help themselves. Prayer is impotent to p 
political reform. Throughout all English history there 
is not a single instance, that I am aware of, of a politicai 
measure being obtained pee the agency of prayer. 
Eight years of peaceful, moral agitation has done more 
towards cheapening the bread of the people of this coun- 
try by a thousand times than twenty years of previous 
prayer. 
“* Government is a power, and as such is instrumental 
for good or for evil, I know of no other power (except 
that of the people) that has done more towards keeping 
the people ignorant and vicious than the Government. 
It is undeniable that every human being possesses certain 
faculties, and that in proportion as those faculties are 
properly or improperly developed by example and by 
precept, in that proportion will they be intelligent and 
virtuous, or ignorant and vicious. 

** Our Government has done a good deal, it has spent 
an incredible sum of money—eight hundred millions, in 
what? in properly training and educating the people? in 
teaching the rising generation the way it should go? in 
secending a virtuous parent’s wishes by surrounding his 
children with kindly, lovely influences? in striving to 
mitigate those evils to which all mankind are subject, 
and which all true philosophers seek to lessen rather 
than increase? No! But in killing their own kind, 
in murdering their own species, in developing the worst 
faculties and passions of which the human mind is capable, 
in spreading a network of vice throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, in being a source of poverty and 
heart-sickness to hundreds and thousands of our brothers 
and sisters. And how are these things to be remedied ? 
I answer, by attending to our political duties. If a man 
wishes to become a clever accountant, he must study 
arithmetic; if he would excel as a penman, he must 
practise his hand and fingers to the graceful movements 
of an adept in penmanship; and if we desire success in 
any private or public affair, we must devote ourselves to 
the particular means by which it is to be accomplished. 
According to the experience of mankind, on no other 
condition, or conditions, will God grant our request. If 
ever that saying ‘he that gathereth not with us scatter- 
eth, he that is not for us is against us,’ was true, it is 
true ina political sense. Never, I think, was it more so. 
If, for example, a number of good men and true are 
agreed on a question of importance,—a question, the 
agitation of which they are thoroughly convinced will be 
of great service to the nation, they immediately com- 
mence a series of lectures and public meetings throughout 
the country; they discharge their own duties, and do all 
they can to influence others to the performance of theirs ; 
but instead of meeting with that encouragement and 
support which their philanthropic views led them to 
expect, they meet with lukewarmness, apathy, and even 
contempt. Every one has not the fortitude to fight ecn- 
tinually against the ignorant blindness and indifferent 
coldness of professed liberals, and insensibility to one’s 
rights is not the best thing for calling it forth—so their 
zeal cools, their courage is discouraged, their good inten- 
tions are more than ever likely to remain so—they are 
ready to give up. Previous, however, to doing so, they 
wish to try what can be donein the ‘Commons’ House,’ 
but there they are told that the country is contented and 
happy, that it desires not the change they seek—that 
though every means has been tried to disturb the people, 
they would neither attend their meetings, nor encourage 
their proceedings. 

“Thus while our apathy discourages our best friends, 
it puts into the hands of our enemies one of the strongest 
weapons wherewith to beatthem. He, then, politically, 
who gathereth not with us, scattereth ; he that is not for 
us is against us. Would these things be if the people 
were alive to their public duties ? Would they not rather 
rise up and speak as one man? When atruth was enun- 
ciated in the south, would it not be echoed in the north ? 
When a good measure was proposed in Birmingham, 
would it not be seconded in Glasgow? When London 
spoke, would not all the provinces respond? Certainly 
they would ; and, as surely as we live, as much good 
would then be done in one week as now in twelve 
months.” 








EXISTENCE OF A DEITY. 
London, March 9, 1851. 

“ Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, to natural 
piety, to laws, to reputation; all which may guide to moral virtue, 

ugh religion were not.”—LoRD Bacon, 

Str,—In all ages, in every clime, the desire for a 
continual existence has prevailed; and fear and ig- 
norance have never failed to produce their gods, 
destructive of morality and happiness— 

“Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods : 
Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust; 
Such as the soul of cowards migat conceive, 
And formed like tyrants, tyrants would believe.” 


As nothing is more sacred than truth, we should 





Working Classes, showing the Evil Effects Individualism | 8° Widely as could be wished amongst the labouring 
upon Society, and the Probable Results of Codpera- | ©lass. . ss 

-) After an address of an hour-and-a-half Mr. Kydd That one of poverty’s own may have his ~ in 

» amid loud applause. A gentleman among the | your Open Council I send you the subjoined. It is 

d the following question-~Providing indi- | the concluding part of the last of two lectures on 





| proceed to its discovery by the most direct and natural 
+ means, wheresoever it may lead us, 





* Want ofs ece compels us to ' ve portion of what ot 
correspondent has favoured us wi ong . . ™ 
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You have logically admitted that it is not le 
to prove the — of a God—then a 
love of that which can neither be proved nor defined. 
You are thankful for its consciousness ; conscious of 
what? Your own existence and that of the universe ; 
beyond this all is dark, an unfathomable mystery. 
You have much mistaken the character of those who 
entertain these views, when you suppose that it is 
“‘hurtful to their happiness, expunging the highest 
motives of doing good” ; on the contrary, it is great 
relief, and grateful to their moral and mental feelings, 
inspiring them with moral courage, and the highest 
principles of doing good. 

To dogmatize is to maintain an exclusive and posi- 
tive opinion in opposition to established truth. 

To assert broad and unanswerable truths have al- 
ways called forth remarks—similar to those of your 
correspondent W. D.S. It is always more easy to 
repudiate than to refute. 

maintain that the prevailing idea of God is not 
only lowand debasing, but derogatory to the supreme 
power of omnipotence. 

The negation I have applied will be understood 
only to refer to the gods propounded by the different 
religions existing in the world. The hypothesis of a 
pervading spirit, coeternal with the universe, remains 
unshaken. 

With much respect and admiration, I am, Sir, yours 
truly, : H. B. 





HARRIET MARTINEAU AND H. G. ATKINSON. 
London, March 10, 1851. 

Str,—In treating of the recent work by Miss 
Martineau and Mr. Atkinson you have omitted to 
advert to a circumstance of no small social import- 
ance. By the law of England no person (except 
Quakers, and the members of one or two other sects 
named in a statute of exceptions) can be admitted to 
bear evidence in a court of law or equity, except on 
taking an oath acknowledging the existence of a God 
and of a future state of reward and punishment. By 
publishing their disbelief in a God and in a future 
state, these two individuals have incapacitated them- 
selves from giving evidence. <A set of burglars may, 
therefore, with perfect safety, rob Miss Martineau’'s 
cottage before her eyes, and she may know them all 
by name and surname, and be able to identify them ; 
but her testimony cannot convict them. Unless 
other evidence could be procured, they would be 
perfectly safe. Or a highway robbery may be com- 
mitted in broad daylight on any of her Majesty’s 
subjects, in presence of Miss Martineau and Mr, 
Atkinson, and, if there were no other evidence, the 
robber could not be convicted. 

In repeated sessions a bill has been introduced into 
Parliament *o repeal this barbarous and dangerous 
law, and to accept of an affirmation from every per- 
son who declined, on grounds of conscience, to take 
an oath ; the reason for declining to be declared and 
registered in a County-court six months before the 
benefit of the exemption could be claimed; but the 
bill has constantly been defeated by the spirit of 
bigotry which pervades certain members of both 
Houses of Parliament.—I am, &c., 

No Discrete or Miss Marrineav. 





MACREADY’S FAREWELL. 
March 6, 1851. 

Sir,—We may speak well of the dead, now that 
the player has fretted his hour on the stage, and his 
brief candle is out. Ido not think justice has been 
rendered to Macready, nor did he do himself justice 
in his last dying speech and confession. The peculiar 
merit of Macready has been that, jn his own person, 
he brought out more new plays that have lived than 
any other contemporary ‘irginius, &c. 





trayedi Virg 
&c.; and the triumphs of Sheridan Knowles owed 
their origin, their subsequent success and statility on 
the s to Mr. Macready. The literature of Walter 
Scott, which stamped an era in novel reading, was 
‘wanting to the stage, till Macready made an enduring 
character in Rob Roy. The next great novelist of 
our age, Bulwer, to give proper due to the actor, 
owes his success as a dramatist to Macready in the 
Lady of Lyons. But, above all, the poet who coveted 
the applause of the theatre, and did not live to re- 
ceive the incense of its admiration, in his death 
found a representative on the stage in Macready. 
The Werner of Byron is admitted to be the greatest 
creation of Macready. The dramatic critic and the 
lawyer descended on the stage when Macready was 
there to impersonate his poetry, as a great orator and 
pant Ay: nme a done before him, when the 
yout acread his share in giving a passing 
vitality to Sheil's tragediea. co 

I was surprised that whilst one of the above sat 
before him in the stalls, and living and present was 
the representative of those dead or absent, Macready 
did not pay tribute to authorship, and in so dving 
claim his own merit. His personation of Shakspeare’s 
characters were always open to comparisons between 
himself and others in the same line. 

It is the time of forgiveness of injuries when 
stretched on one’s own deathbed and bidding fare- 
well to the world, Hemight have gracefully avoided 




















The Leaver. [Saronpay, 
notice of rival managers and players, who had com- | proved system of paving, but which, upon trial, ig proved 
mitted sins against the drama, the stage, and the | to be detrimental to the interest and life of the pablie, 
theatre, which he had omitted; whilst he might have | ©#” it be possible that the law would compel them 4 
acquitted himself of an obligation in the mention of abide by the terms of such contract? If, in fact, them. 
those who had seconded and followed him in the | Selves convicted by @ court of law for having occasiong § ‘M0! 
promotion of the same objects. It is too much to pp ete veh te aad gn as eh be held, through 
claim a reputation, on the ground of purifying the “Th pees : . A Sance ? Tg 
audience, for illustrating Shakspeare, when it is an | yo. mort than twenty in mamber wag Cocurred, which very 
. y in number, was not much 
open question whether the poet does not lose by | 400 yards. The weather changed about eleven o'clock, ay 
scenic embellishments, and thereby yield the palm to | Now, what may have taken place in the miles of pe oo. 
melodramatic exhibitions. But, in as far as he | pavement which stretch through the town may never be ae 
thought he was assisted in his intention by painting | ascertained, and to what an extent they might have been on) 
to the eye instead of subjecting action to the sight, | increased, had the weather maintained its severity th Tues 
and the utterance of poetry to the imagination and | out the day, it is impossible to calculate. It was, how. | _ Lard 
the feelings, the credit should have been in part | ever, distressing to witness the ‘fearand trembling’ with | ——_agai 
assigned to Stansfield, at the head of artists who | Which the noble beasts touched the dreaded Toadway, } res 
shared the stage with him, and the authors of plays. — it was gratifying in the extreme to witnessthe | on 
a . ? iscretion, as well as humanity, of some carmen who ’ day’ 
The point of adherence to the text of Shakspeare may | drove their teams into the by stone-paved streets to avoid : the | 
be contested as not carried out by Macready, and it | the fearful death entailing, hateful wooden roadway,” i T 
was abold prophecy to make, that henceforward cor- N . ihe és sient ki have 
rect editions of his plays would be the rule on the | |), ded Doge well _— aie  taee above 16: 
stage. It may be said that Shakspeare is not more im- | ~ oem on a ee ee a6 ™ eo Cn sPreenes in eheg 
mutable than other poets; and two centuries must | me areas te om ety He -s heres » fully bear B 
produce changes in manners and in understanding the | out the Perel Rs ‘ecide sey f pear eey sr. a still acti 
language of the past. Shakspeare has his imperfec- | 7 ae — 7 i cee ae ones peared in sale: 
tions to balance his extraordinary perfections. It is | Ret met cae, icin 4 4 a Ota e mp Five 
with him, indeed, as with other men, else he would be | res nhs sf Mond “pe . h ceveer, and as ot 
a god; and as he himself says, somewhere, a man ‘ ee ae oe aA —t “oo mee only does Mr, 4 
might be proud of his virtues, if he were not made | ton ‘ fh ronal +4 : hi - denied the $5} 
humble by his faults. We should wish to have ob- | eapenchy : ee Fodaha 904 since 38}, 
served a parting reminiscence to his fellow-labourers, | ‘® W°° dtr Field ." up (would that it were all Fou 
the players. He addressed the audience before him, | UP i Jock rf my i » » ah tee on sur per 
and spoke of himself relatively to them; but he left j o., ha oe that, = ee Ny rst he approved of per 
unnoticed behind him his brother actors and sister ac- | a e has long since changed his opinion ; “ that bs and: 
tresses, who worked with him and showed to the last | "8@» since it has been in use, had no less than sixty Dut 
regard for him. | valuable horses brought to his establishment in con. per 
Bulwer’s speech at the dinner, as coming from an QC. bo h —but Sir cpeay beg se and Mr, Greaves, 
author, gave to the authors what we think would have | “*~" at athe 6s it -. a ged ‘ae that the J 
better come in the first instance from Macready, wae 4 ere Batic to make good the losses Slay ee 
Macready recollected one actor and manager, whom . a y: hh bl ——" Ode 
he did not mention by name, but whom we suppose Me dies ble} Se he age as been taken of of b 
to be Phelps. Iam, Sir, yours respectfully, any Romie letter, whie 1 was the spontaneous ect of rate 
W_JI.B a pure feeling of humanity, regardless of any interest es 
. it might affect, I will venture to suggest that, as the bein 
oe ie = | accidents that occurred on the said 20th of December pa 
THE WOOD PAVEMENT. | last, to every description of vehicle, to many ladies bo 
. _ March 3, 1851. | and gentlemen, as well as servants, cannot but be re Ate 
Srr,—An advertisement appeared in your paper, membered, that they would be pleased to forward me ing 
headed The Shittah Wood Pavement, emanating from | an account of the same, with the view of ascertain. A 
Messrs. Cole end Scott, selicitors, 12, Furnival’s-inn, | ing whether or not recompense cannot be obtained— 
in which allusion is made to a “very telling letter” | at all events the list, for it would assuredly be a long 
in reference to the evils of the wood pavement, “by | and sad one, would go a great way towards effecting 
Mr. Gallaway, of No. 7, John-street, New-road, und | the abolition of the wood pavement nuisance, Who 
published in the Morning Advertiser, of the 21st De- | knows, if these wholesale experiments upon the life,” 
cember, 1850, and which ought to be reprinted In limbs, and property of the public are not checked in e 
every newspaper hearty in the cause.” Now as I feel | this crystal age, but we may next hear of erystal — 
fully persuaded that the subject is one of consider- | blocks for London's streets. And 
able importance, and that independent of the facts T am. Sir, voor obedient cervent fi 
therein recorded, my recommendations and sugges- deed :. 
tions are perfectly practicable, for the sake of hu- WiLtiaM GaLLawat. Net 
manity, and with the view of endeavouring to miti- | =~ SE = —= 
gate the sufferings and toil of the noble horse—man’s | HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
indispensable and faithful helpmate, I will, with (From the Registrar-General’s Report.) p 
your kind _Alaemaagtaaaa transcribe it again into your The return for the week ending last Saturday exhibits 
valuable pages :— an unfavourable state of health amongst the population | 
‘ACCIDENTS ON THE WOOD PAVEMENT. . — oe a ae — shown 
“Yesterday opening with a sharpish frost, Oxford- | tat the morta ity rose in the thir week of February to 
street rave, He “a appearance, the result of this | 1213 deaths, and slightly declined in the subsequent be 
dangerous kind of roadway, from eight in the morning | week, when the number was 1148; but it is found thet Pub 
till eleven, the space between Wells-street and Regent’s- | the deaths registered last week amount to 1247, Taking clu 
circus was literally stopped with omnibuses, cabs, and the ten corresponding weeks of 1841-50 for comparison, te 
carts, the horses drawing which had slipped down, In | 2° ¢xample occurs in the series of Fo great a mortality; de 
respect of one or two omnibuses in particular, taking | t%€ highest return (in the tenth week of 1845) having De 
some time to get the poor animals up, all the passengers | bee 1141, whilst the average did not 1001 veaths. Ths den 
took themselves away, of course to the manifest lcss of | *¥°T48®; with & correction for the assumed rate of in- Othe 
their fares to the proprietors. The same thing was ob- | Crease of population, is 1092; on which the 1247 deaths = 
served with some of the cabs. At Blenheim-steps there | Teturned for last week show an excess of 155. Smallpox 
were three carts down at one time, one laden with and measles are now more fatal than usual. With 
mould, one with timber, and one a brewer's dray; in the | Teference to 26 cases, in which smallpox proved fatal, it D: 
two latter instances the shafts were broken, besides doing | '* recorded only in three—those of females aged respec- 
other damage to the vehicles and harness. Now in the | “Vly 7 months, 12 years, and 24 years—that vaccination 
case of the omnibuses and cabs losing their fares, to- | bad been performed at some previous time. On the 2a 
gether with the injury oceasioned generally to the vehi- | &f March, at 2, Hemingford terrace, Islington, a gentle: ao 
cles, more or less, who is to bear the loss, the innocent | 4M died of bronchitis and natural decay, who iss po Banl 
or the guilty parties? What is to prevent all parties | © have arrived at the extraordinary age of 106 years, 3 pei 
combining to bring an action against the authorities of | '© have enjoyed possession of his faculties till the — Sp. 
the parish or parishes wherein these accidents occurred, | Lhe births of 1680 children (of whom 790 were boys Hee 
for laying down a dangerous pavement in a public high- 785 girls) were registered in the week. The average if 
way? It was truly painful to witness the poor horses | *X corresponding weeks in 1845.50 was 1412. £ New 
plunging and repeatedly falling, whilst endeavouring Ten Weeks = < Long 
~— ote een — ee apetn is another Semetie Diseases vad —_ ee oe ne 
oss that might reasona e charged to the account “gh es ete sig oa 6 
of the notable vestries, a. in, the plenitude of their veges, Gentes. Gad sthes Geeamneten a me 
wisdom, have thought proper to inflict the metropolis Tubercular Diseases .. os es oo ©6WAL ‘scan Di 
with so huge a nuisance. The horse, for instance, which | Diseases of the Brain, Spiaal Marrow, — 
left its master’s stable in the morning in health and in _ Nerves, and Senses.. : * ve 1263 wees " 
value (say £50) brought home at night lame and dete- | Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels oun | al 
riorated to the tune of £10, if not forthwith speedily ane . a one aahmerseunnat 1924 .... 32 Aust 
destined for the knacker’s yard. The poor creatures, ever eadeeas at tar tnsuansh. Biter. and ether 7 Belg; 
doomed to perpetual toil, have needless cruelty heaped Organs of Digestion” =..." .. we 576 we a Braz 
upon them. What is the Society for the Suppression of | Diveuses of the Kidneys,&c... =... aw LID wane : i = 
Cruelty to Animals about? Could that body not make | Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e. .. DID sees f a 
out a case against these petty Parliaments? It is true, ey diseases of the Bones, Joints, es . Date 
the vestries may say, they acted to the best of their Diseasee of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. «« 1B cane ~~ 
judgment, and plead that they have contracted with the | Malformations .. a: on < 30 kous 
wood companies, and cannot, consequently, help them- | Premature Birth and Debility 220 vee 8 Frer 
selves for at least some years to come. Now,suppose an | Atrophy .. ee oe ‘a 143 rt} — 
action ce pen ames ayer gee Py given parish for loss Sees- 2 Se Oe ” 4 a i 1 
occasioned through these wood pavements, would not | < ze. ee. 4 ae oe ee oe . oS ) 
such vestries hove a good cause a rinst the company > [¢ | Vielence, Privation,Cold,and Intemperance 273 +s _— i 
they have contracted, from a laudable motive, for an im- Total (including unspeeified causes),, 10010 wait 
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‘ | | ff : | SHARES. | April 3, 5. Peachey, Colchester, conchmaker —April 8 J.B, 
Commerria -~ WTS . | “Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening. —April 8, W. Miller, Lavenpeel and Bootle, wine merchant. 
a | -_ RaILways, . | Banks, | CERTiPicates.—To be granted, —_ — A egy marke Som 
STW OTN s Aberdeen - -» 184) Australasian .. ++ —> | contrary on the day of meeting.—April 1, B. 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, | Bristoland Exeter .. 85 | British North American 424 | Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, grocer—Apvil 2, 8. Befus, Hounds- 
SaTURDAY. | —— =a ee 7 a pe - — | Oe aaah ok 3, J. N. Harlow, ae 
‘ P * . | Eastern Counties ee ommercial of London,, — | gate, wine merchant-Apri! 4, R. N. Jones, Liverpool, merchan 
The dealings in the English Funds this week have been | Edinburgh and Glasgow 39° | London and Westminster 27} | —April 4, W. Randall, Manchester, calico printer. 
limited. Speculation seems to have deserted that | Great Northern... .. 18% | London Joint Stock ., 174 | bie and I 
al aoe edelen that @ Minishesial entela. | 2 , ScoTcn SequesTraTions.—J. Millar, Baliumbie ngliston 
department altogether, | 8 . » | Great S. & W.(Freland) af National of Ireland .. — | Forfarshire, banker, March 18, April 8—J. Brown, Kilwinning, 
and the alarm of our being on the eve of a generalelee- | Great Western .. _.._ 91 | National Provincial ..  — | Ayrshire, ironmonger, Mareh {4, April 4—J. Sutherland, Edin- 
were not able to produce a variation of more than | Lancashire and Y orkshire 65 Provincial ofireland .. — burgh, merchant, March 17, April iL 
sn eighth in almost any kind of stock. Consols opened | eee we me ead 85 — ——_ “ if oe 
én Monday at 96f to 964, and closed at the same rate. On | Ong n 8) a ot — si 12 Friday, March \4, 
Tuesday they improved 4, but the defeat of Ministers by | pondon and N.-Western 132) | Bolanos vs ~ = DectaRaTions OF DivipEeNds.—C, T. Depree, Wakfeld- 
[ord Duncan, that evening, eaused them to give way | Midland ..  .. .. 67 | Brazilian Imperial \, — | Street, St. Pancras, first div - 2s. 54, on Saturday, Mareh 15, 
in on Wednesday. As it was dubious whether any | North British .. 12 | Ditto, St. John del Rey — | 2nd three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Sambrook- 
: : + | South-Kastern and Dover 988 | Cobre Com — | court, Basinghall-street—J. Savell, 8t. Neots, Huntingdonshire, 
ld follow from the motion, the funds recovered | South ern ap er 3 | e Copper .. oe - 
result wou : ; = ae : - South- Wester gv MISCELLANEOU draper, first div. of 2s. 3d., on Saturday, March 15, and two 
on Thursday, the closing price being 96} to 96§. Yester- Sontie- Berta ge gamers | subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basing- 
day Consols touched 967, and closed at the same price as | yo.) "and North Midland 295 Genets .. . . nu | ball-street—S. Southey, Finsbury, cabinet manufacturer, second 
the previous day. Docks. General Steam >, 7, — | div, BOs, en Geentay, Boek -< oy Ls ~ aw  e 
tuati in the Stock Market since N tas r “a /& Ori — | dass: Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-cour zhall-street—C. 
The flue uations in the _ flarke since fonday Ba tend West India rae Pooles S Grinetel Steam =, | Swainson and J. Birchwood, Manchester, manufacturers, second 
been :—Consols, 963 to 96§; Bank Stock, 215 to | London .. os oe Royal Mail Steam ., : 
os Tbree-and-a-Quarter per Cents., 98% to 99$; Ex- | St. Katharine ..  ., — | South Australian a = mA d., _ — can. Peasr, Maechaaet eaedion 
; n i = a lean ad ny subsequent Tues 5; Mr. , —J. B. . 
ehequer Bills, 50s. to 56s. premium. Torquay, Wovenshien, heen first and final div. of @s. 6d., any 
Business in the Foreign Market has been rather more GRAIN, Mark-lane, March 14, | Tuesday or Friday after March 17; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter— 
ive than usual. There were a considerable number of | Wheat, R. New 35s. to 37s. Maple ...... 28s. to 30a. | J. Burnard, Bideford, Devonshire, painter, first and final div. 
active th vey Pc . Brazil Old Fit pa 4 | White 23 25 | of 4d any Tuesday or Friday after March 17; Mr. Hernaman 
llow > es :— - Fine season & -— i | © , A ® 2 ig 
sales cares “06 tas Beanes Aa res Sis: Sie nt Old | See asace . 25 — 26 | Exeter—H. M. Bowden, Lime-street, export merchant, first div. 
Five per Vent. Bones, ¥ Py” Pog Sahat sein : White _ Beans, Ticks. ., 23 — 2 | of Ild., on Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; 
foraceount, March 28. 541,56; Danish Three per Cent., Fine Pa Old .......... 283 — 30 | Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane—J. Ball, Martin’s-lane, Cannon- 
1; Mexican Bonds, 334,%; Ditto for account, March 28, Superior New 40 — 44 | Indian Corn.... 28 —30 | street, merchant, second div. of Is. 8d., on Saturday next, 
‘ vian Bonds, Four-and-a-Half per Cent., 848, 85 Bye os. ccnssees 24 — 2! Oats, Feed .... 16 — 17 | and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abehureh-lane— 
lp March 28, 858, 85; Ditto . d,| Barley 1 19 | F 7% |Om Beckford Walcortih-vend, cove eoeveinnts exe 
$5}; Ditto for account, March 28, 853, 85; Ditto Deferred, Sarley ..eeeeee 18 — 19 _ eee a | C. Green, Beckford-row, Walworth-road, n merchant; 
. > F or Cents., 334: j Malting...... 22 — 24 | Poland ,..... 18 — 19 | div. of Is, 2d., on Saturday next, and three subsequent Satur- 
mL. me ee hg * 9 : ce " pot Aegon } Malt, Ord,...... 44 — 46 Fine - 19 —20 days; Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane—W. and J. Pile, Monkwear- 
— 0 19, Ditto Pa he 4h. . ' sa} “Tt sie, Fine ........ 48 — 530 Potato ...... 17 — 18 month, shipbuilders ; first div. of 6d.,on new proofs (being in part 
19 YY, ; © Xt assives, 44, 4. Spanish 1nree | peas Hog...... 21 — 26 Fine .... 18 —19 | of first div. of ls. 6d. previously declared), on Saturday, March 15, 
Cents., for account 28th March, 38. Venezuela Two- | sales: ———— | or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— 
and-a-Quarter per Cents., 318; Ditto Deferred, 123, 4. — -_ ro . . | J. Marsh, Rotherham, Yorkshire, grocer; second div. of 6d., 
Duteh ‘I'wo-and-a- Half per Ce nts., 483, 2, 4; Ditto Pour GENERAL AV ERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, on Saturday, March 22, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Free- 
Cent. Certificates, 92, 913 7 | WEEK ENDING March 8, man, Sheffield—W. Ibbotson, Sheffield, merchant; third and 
per vent. Ms -— 6 F March 14 Imperial General Weekly Average. | final div. of jd.,on Saturday, March 22, or any subsequent Sa- 
MARK-LANE, Fripay, March 14, 


Wheat ....seeeeeee 368, Od. | Rye... ..seeeeeeeee 248, 4d. | turday; Mr. Freeman, Sheffield—H. D, Wilkinson, Sheffiel-, 
+o 22 7 


Excepting several cargoes of Mediterranean and Black 














Barley ae Re. TN ic en | silver plate manufacturer; second div. of 24d., on Sopender; 
Sea Wheat brought up to London to discharge, not sold | Oata  ........e.se0e 16 2 Peas...... itnahee Mt tee | March 22, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Freeman, Sheffield 
floating, supplies since Monday are moderate. Polish Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks, | .-J- Sorby, Sheffield, steel melter; first div. of 94., on Beture 
Odessa Wheat held far higher prices, and a fair ar t | Wheat ......0.+ wee B78. Sd. | Rye ....ceccee seen ee 238, 94. | dey, March 22, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Freeman, 

essa W hea oF BG ee Prices, ANS 6 ar SmROUR Barley... +.s.sereree 22. 9 | Beans 25. 7 Sheffield—J. Woodward, Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, paper mann- 
of business done. Wheat on the spot firm, at former I feoee en ae eS ee 26 «*#d facturer; first div. of 2s. 9d., on Saturday, March 22, or any 
rates, but demand slow. Barley, less plentiful, at an | een ee ee ae subsequent Saturday; Mr. Freeman, Sheffield—G. Woodward, 
advance of 6d. per quarter. Oats moderate, the principal FLOUR Doncaster, gunsmith; first div. of 5s. 4d., on Saturday, March 
being from Ireland, dealers are unable to purchase at the | ‘ ‘ 22, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Freeman, Sheffield— 


As. ce REEDS ATE esses Per sack 408, to 43s. | . * 
very low rates recently current, and refrain from large | Seconds ......................, a sé 37 — 40 | J; Rodgers and J. Brewin, Sheffield, bankers; second snd fiaal 


transactions, buying no more than for immediate wants. | Esvex and Suffolk, on board ship ., 3 06 | ee SS oe pve Tia pon Tel 


seeeeertes eereeee oe 











. > tar “ . ; - any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Freeman, Sheffield—J. Yeomans. 
Atcountry markets supplies of Wheat short, prices tend- — and Stockton 00 06 00000e cccboncs eoeeeccccecs 30 — 4 ShoitebA. meendaanes third and final div. of 64., on Saturda 4 
ing upwards. — vobe’ 21 — 33 | March 22, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. froomen. ote rom 
ivals from March 10 to 14:— , wa iS ee Pep ee cr ag @ "ak | —G. W. Hinchcliffe, Sheffield, manufacturer ; first div. of 1%s. 6d. 
Arr j nee - a Wheaten Bread, 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Households, 54d. | on Saturday, March 22, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Free. 
5 ng isa. rish, Foreign, . — : | man, Sheffield—J. Turnbull, Scarborough, linendraper ; 
Wheat .. .. 2060 — 31710 | and final div. of 2s. 4d., on Thursday, Mareh 27, or any subse. 
Barley .. .. 640 oo 1630 | quent Thursday; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—J. Morfitt, jun., Leeds, 
Oats.. « «. 1780 8190 3450 flaxspinner ; fourth and final div. of 3-164.,0n Thursday, Mareh 
Flour .. .. 870 aiid 6210 Beet.. . q | 27, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—C. Ware, 
= Muttes .............. * 4 g | York, saddler; first div. of 5s., on Thursday, March 27, or any 
% Lie ae hE BS tyes eee 4 | subsequent Thursday; Mr. ae, ae Py erie. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. Pork 2 | waite, Haigh, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturers ; fin v. of Ad., 
~. pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, esp. 32, * To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. peng ee ni Sh 81, 6 Shy CES Sees eee 
ru k end 8 r Marc 61° 3 a i 
lor the week en oo ay, the 8th of March, 1851,° Heap oF CATTLE at SMITHFIELD. Bankrupts.—C. GranamM, New Oxford-street, hosier, to 
SSUB DEPARTMENT. P Friday. Monday. | surrender March 21, April pa solicitor, Mr. aa Duke- 
: & ; | Beasts ..ssccecerecccccccsees DFS secceseceseceees 3779 | atreet, Manchester-square; official as-ignee, Mr. i 
Notes issued ,... 27,733,195 Government Debt, 11,019 100 Sheep ...... : VIIIIINIIIT 19170 | Basinghall-street—W. Locyer, Old-street, 8t. Luke, pd | 
serv yor mince 1a aaatteaaedl 1 aoe ree oé sesesececeeereee  13L | King-street, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, baker, March 20, April 24; 
Pe LE acetone’ BTS ..sseeseseeeeeee 350 | solicitors, Messrs. Hilleary, Fenchurch-street ; official . 
— cossse sees se 13,699,820 | M - E | Mr. Johnson, Basinghall-street—J. Witkinson, Hud ° 
_ sc eel PROVISIONS | woollen cloth manutacturer, Meroh Beg 2; solicitors, Mr. 
-97 722 19% ae Gan 108, | — | Hesp, Huddersfield; and Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds; 
£27,783,195 £27,733,199 | Butter—Best Fresh, I3s. 6d. to lds. per doz. ofielal assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds, : : 
PARE NO DATARTRENT. é Tr conten, #8 Gs. to £4 10s, per ewt. to 2s, | DIVIDENDS.—April 5, F. F. Vouillon, Princes-street, Henover- 
‘ P . : Se te. SARA eO See ee ° * | square, Court milliner—April 4, J. Graham, Waterloo-place, St. 
ow ee 0 yen saggy at ( bonne, Shesbive coos - a4 James’s, upholder—April 4, C. A. Harris, Bushey, Hertfordshire, 
PublicDeposits(in- eed-Gulans Aan tens Ck ~ ¢5 | and Great Grimsby, | ineolnshire. flax-spinner - April 4, J. 
cluding Exche- nuity ° 14,145,696 | Eggs French ‘per 120 ie. “Oa. bs. 6¢ | Webb, luton, Bedfordshire, stave ait-dealer— April 4, D. 
wer, Savings’ Gta bonne : 080s 54 , , dienes dieieetd | Slater, Preston, near Uppingham, Rutlaudshire, eabinetmaker— 
ion Oommen a lpgapccaert 8'739'140 ' ——= | April 4 R. Wright, Coppice-row, Clerkenwell, timber-merebant 
sioners of National | aan peg Pe — | FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. —April 4, J. Steere, Guildford, watchmaker—April 4, J. Wright, 
Debt, and Divi- | Coin e 690,490 | —— Rerowpes. and —_ i ee ron! ‘ > 
dend Accounts).. 8,016,287 |  ~ °"" “ : | Tuesday, March 11. | Searfe, Hall-atreet, City-road, timber-merehent—April 4, 8. 
r Deposits... 9 263 (92 | | DecLARATIONS or DivipeNnps.—8. L. Trotman, Liverpool, | gots, Sees. © rete se te sa a eM ss 
Seven-day and other " | ; As Bor » Liverpool, | Tredegar, Monmouthshire, linendraper—April 5, G. ar- 


| merchant; fourth div. ef §ths ofa penny, on Wednesday, March 


B. man, Leeds, silkmercer—April 5, H. Hamer, Blackfriars- 
19, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—W. | 


seeecvoscces 1,058,220 road, linendraper— April 10, A. Provost, Peterborough, 








——————= | ——-—— | and A. Miller, Liverpool and Bootle, wine merchants; first div. | ); raper—-April 10, P. R, Morrison, late of Liverpool, mer- 
Dated March 13 £36,605,880 | _ £3 },605 880 | of 2s. 6d., on Wednesday, March 19, or any subsequent Wednes- pee amy poe P Weoley, Horsepath, Osheedshica, baleher— 
c , 1851, M MAnksHatt, Chief Cashier. day; Mr. T urner Liverpool- W. Drabbes, Askern, Yorkshire, April 8, W. Kuper, Camber well, wire ropemaker—April l|, J. G. 
: innkeeper ; first and final div. of 4s. 6d., any Monday or Tues- | Briggs, Leicester, innkeeper—April 7, J. Hayward, Oswestry, 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. day; Mr. Hope, Leeds, | Shropshire, scrivener—A pril 4, W. Lees, Liverpool, merchant— 
ae (Closing Prices.) | Bankruprs.—J. B. Warcvp, Deptford, ironmonger, to sur- April 7, W. Laird, Birkenhea!, Cheshire, merechant—April 7, J. 
Salur.| Mond.| T - - - - render March 20, April 24; solicitor, Mr. Taylor, Adelaide-place, | Morgan, Liverpool, hotelkeeper— April 5, B. J. Maunder, Mark, 
Bank Stock... |”? | / ~ -| Tues. Wedn. Thurs. | Frid. | London-bridge ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman-street- | Somerse shire, draper—April 11,W Thomp Ne pe 
Bper Ct. Red” | o78 | ar, 215 215 a a | buildings—C. DRiFrietp, Beverley, Yorkshire, draper, March | Tyne, g-over—April 8, J. F. lrett, Gateshead, Durham, tailor— 
3p. C.Con.Ans. | 963 | at ped | 979 974 97h | 21, April 28; solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry; | Aprils, W. Shaw, jun., Salford, Laneashire printer—April 14, 
3p.C.An.1796.) —_° | 64 IO8 965 9g 964 official assignee, Mr. Graham — W. Buck ue. late of Pall-mall | J. Taylor, Rochd ale, cottonspinner—A pril 16, W. L. Lowe, Sal- 
p.Ct.Con.. ac. | 968 | ce — — ——~| —— | and Leadenhall-street, master mariner, March 28, April 29; so-  f.rd, Lancashire, vietualler—April 8, T. Cox, Manchester, wine 
3 p- Cent. | gy | — Fo 964 964 963 licitor, Mr. r whe, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate; official merchant. 
ae ree, j| | .° ne. O05 - patie rp as i ——- racangg rodeo ee a — CrRTIFICATES.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the con- 
ng! - SS et. eee de —|— ARKER, Coventry, carpenter, March 31, April 26; solicitor, Mr. . ting. April 4, F. F. Voui 
ig Ans. 1860, 77 7 13-167 13-16 —— —— {7 11-16 | Browett, Coventry ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham— owe, 6 Se ee of ee eS FS Se 


| Princes-street, H»nover-square, Court milliner — April 3, R. 


| 
| 
| 


at Llp 264 | H. BLakesvey, Castle B h, Warwicksh brick deal 14 H 
to Bon 57 ~ , ogee at ee » BLAKESLEY, Castle Bromwich, Warwickshire, brick dealer, | ¢ " .. Brighton, ironmonger — April 4, A. Honeyman, 
Ex. Bills, 100i ~ Pp} 57 p|} Sp!) 59 p 60 p| 61 p | March 27, April 29; solicitor, Mr. Harrison, Birmingham ; offi- Deptford, builder April 3. G. Burton, Whitechapel-road, nen- 
Ditto, 51s... | 52 Pp} 53 p o4 p 55 p S56 p | 56 p | cial assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham—E. SmiTH, Worcester, draper—April 8, W. Taylor, Newcastle-upon-Tyue, auctioneer — 
Ditto, Smat: | 32 P| 8p ‘4p; 55 p 56 p| 56 p | hop merchant, March 26, April 23; solicitor, Mr. Keece, April 8, W. Harrison, Tynemouth, merchant — April 11, W. 
—————__“Pi Spi Sip! Sp! Spl Sp | Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham— | Thompson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, grocer — April F J, Shirt, 
tL FOREIGN FUNDS. _— he ‘, late of Barrowby-lodge, Lincolnshire, horse | yyodsham, Cheshire, grocer. 
ast i ‘ - 5 | dealer, } 21, April 25; icitor, Mr, , Gray’s-inne- | yee . F 
Official wprition Saving the Week ending Friday | hats, Wnaretont Pe a mg} Bitdeston’ Slethaghess Rooren Squgeeunateese- B. Sean, Leith, china mer- 
Austrian 5 per Cents. ing.) —M. Jongs, Wrexham, cheesefactor, March 24, April 14; soli- | Chat, March 17, Apri - OS ee oe mbusbarren, 


Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 33§ 
— —— Smail.. - 3 
Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 


ylor, 
j Mr. E ‘Sy ; 4 ; near Stirling, shaw] manufacturers, March iB, April 8—8, Smith, 
Live pecl-iE Walbe ‘Gleeeai hanaes Macch 17 ‘are Crosshill, Renfrewshire, bricklayer, March 21, April 11. 
| licitors, Messrs. Edmonds and Sons Plymouth and Mr.Stogdon, — 


igian Bds., 44 p, C j 
im Bds., 44 p. Ct. 92 

razilian 5 per eS ast 

Wenos Ayres 6 p. Cts, 











Chilian 6 per Cents .. 1054 ucla 44 per Cents. — | Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter — T. KINTON, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
D nish 5 perCents, .. 10] ortuguese 5 per ¢ ent. po | East Stonehouse, Devonsh re, furniture broker, March 17, April see 
Uteh 24 per Cents. .. 58} ak SperCes, 89% 24; solicitors, Messrs. Sule and Turner, sldermanbury; Messrs. BIRTHS. 


Ce ————— Annuities — 
Rounder pe cnnte- v Of Kussian, 1822,44 p.Cta 978 
Pras bn _— Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 193 
P C.An.at Paris 94.95 , 
<s 8 94.2! —— Pass ** 
——- 3 p.Cts., Mar.14, 57.80 ee 


Little and Billing, Devonport; and Mr, Stogdon, Exeter; official 


D At St Ann’s, Trinidad, the Lady Harris, of a son and heir. 
assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 


On the 6th inst., at Southsea, the wife of Major Maitland, 
DivIDENDs.—April 1, J. Murray, Gracechurch-street, Man- town-major of Portsmouth, of a son 

chester warehouseman — April 3, J. N. Harlow, Ramsgate, wine On the Sth inst., the wife of Henry Cohen, Esq., Southwick- 
AVELaaE > Se ta merchant—April 1, J. Saunders, Basinghall-street,and Bradford, erescent, Hyde-park, of a daughter. 

The average a RAGE PRICK UF SUGAR, Wiltshire, woollen manufacturer —April 3, E. M’Knott and J. On the 8th inst, at Wymondham Rectory, Leicestershire, the 
from the reberse ce of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed | Glass, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and Blackfriars-road, coal Honourable Mrs. John Beresford, of a daughter, 

March, 185] ny ate im the week ending the llth day of | merchants—April 3, T. Noakes, sen., Upminster aud Stifford, | On the 8th inst., at Hanni Beetory, Hampshire, the wife 

» 18 $18, 6id. per ewt, Essex, miller—April 1, E. May, Oxford-street, ironmonger— | of the Reverend J. W. H, Mo yneux, of a son, 


—— Deterred = 





— 


———— 
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[Saturpay, 





On the 9th inst., at Hastings, the wife of the Reverend C. D. 


Bell, of a daughter. 
Me a Sy ioe tideas forest, the | call atteution to the following prices :— 
je i pe s. d. s. d. 
my ees Berks, the wife of the Re- Best Plain Truss... 5 0] Eeg's German Truss 10 0 
fi tent ilk Net Suspensories 6 
On the 9th inst., in H Soar in. of 0 ese. Color’ ditte’ -. .. . 10 0| Cotton ditto” 2 6 
ee | Seen noes cme nd teeters fe Wk flee 
an cose Veins. -irons, - 3, Dum 
we by 10th t at ee, the wife of Bells, and every other article in the Trade, at equally moderate 
On the 10th inst., in are, the lady of Sir G. Howland ‘ Pesttenantale of the Piece: 
Bea Bart. of a con and heir. estimonials of the Press :— 
umont, MARRIAGES “ Mr. Henry Colwell’s Trusses, designed for Prolapsus Ani, 
je , are admirable in their construction. T which are intended 
On the 10th of January, at Walton, St. Ann’s, Jamaica, Jane, | for Prolapsus Uteri are the most perfect instruments we have 
danghter of the late Reverend Wm. Henry, of Tooting, | ever seen.”— The Chemist. 


, to the Reverend G. M. Clinckett, incumbent of St. Mat- 
’s, Claremont, in the same parish and island, 
On the 6th ult., at Nevis, Charles Kenny, Esq., President of 


the Council of that island, to Jessy, widow of the late Henry 


Harding, Esq. 

On the 3rd inst., at Cheltenham, L. A. A. Tottenham, Esq., of 
Glenade, only son of L. A. Tottenham, Esq., to Constance Marian, 
second hter of the late N. Wigney, ., M.P. for Brighton. 

On the inst., at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, Jas. 
E. V. Williamson, 
of the late Brigadier Wm. Williamson, C.B., Madras army, to 
Anna, fourth daughter of David Hunter, Esq., Brompton. 

On the 8th inst., at Hackney, the R d Geo. Macd q 
A.M.,, of Arundel, to Louisa, third daughter of James Powell, 

., of the Limes, Upper Clapton. 
the 10th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Ho- 


la 





H. MAKER, Bird-in-Hand-court, 76, Cheapside, begs to 


circumstances of the case, Mr. Colwell is inferior to no artist in 
London.” — United Service. 


manner possible broken through the extortionate system so long 
pervading the Truss-making trade.” . 


of workmanshi 
., Seventeenth Madras Infantry, only son | the patient.” — 


Fridays, at 24, Boston-street, Gloucester-place, New-road; and 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at the Manufactory, 
Bird-in-Hand-court, 76, Cheapside, from eleven till four. 


COLWELL, TRUSS and INSTRUMENT 


“In science and skill in adapting his trusses to the peculiar 
“Mr. Colwell has, in the most philanthropic and praiseworthy 


“ Mr. Colwell has combined lightness of spring and delicacy 

with the greatest security, ease, and comfort to 
ing Mercury. 

“ Mr. Colwell is an eminent Truss-maker.”— Herald. 

Ladies attended by Mrs. Colwell, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 





nourable H. Wm. Parnell to the Honourable Caroline Margaret 

Dawson, daughter of the late Honourable Lionel C. Dawson and 

Lady Elizabeth Dawson. 

On the Ith inst., at Dublin, Sidney, third son of R. C. Kirby, 

Esq., London, to Jane, ngest daughter of Maurice Cross, 
anny to the Commissioners of National Education, 


On the 11th inst., at Tissington, Derbyshire, J. G. N. Alleyne, 
Esq., eldest son of Sir R. Abel Alleyne, Bart., of Barbadoes, to 
Augusta Isabella, fifth daughter of Sir H. Fitzherbert, Bart., of 
Tissington-hall. 

On the 1ith inst., at Paddington, Zneas Mackintosh Esq., of 
Daviot, Inverness-shire, to Louisa Fanny, third daughter of the 
late Major A. M‘Leod, Bengal N.I. 

DEATHS. 


On the 4th inst., at Belfast, Mary Pierrepont, the wife of Cap- 
tain E. Holland, R.N. 

On the 5th inst., at Hammersmith, Miss Martha Euphemia 
Wilson, aged 65. 

On the 5th inst., at Thirsk, aged 41, John Bell, Esq , M.P. 

On the 6th inst., at the Vicarage, Edmonton, aged 76, Marga- 
ret, widow of the Reverend J. Tate, M.A., late canon re-iden- 
tiary of St. Paul’s, London. and vicar of Edmonton 

On the 6th inst., at Lewes, aged 55, J. Webb Woollgar, Esq., 
F.BR.A.S,, and a magistrate of the county of Sussex, 

On the 7th inst., aged 60, Elizabeth, wife of the Reverend P. 
La Tour, rector of Boothby Graffoe, Lincolnshire. 

On the 7th inst., in Wimpole-street, Sir Alex. Hood, Bart., of 
Wootton-house, Somerset, and M.P, for the western division of 
that county. 

On the 7th inst., H. W. Acland, Esq., only son of the late H. 
D. Acland, Esq., aged 

On the 7th inst., at Cefnamwich, Caernarvonshire, Laura 
Susan, wife of Charles G. Wynne, Esq., jun., aged 34. 

On the 8th inst., Harriet Eliza, eldest daughter of the late J. 
— ay of a a, i ae 

On the 9th inst., in Arlington. et, " r Countess 
of Sefton, aged 81. _ hoa — 

On the 9th inst., at Blandford, aged 71, the Reverend John B. 
Maude, senior fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

On the 9th inst., in Foley-place, Sophia, widow of Edwd. Gale 
Boldero, Esq. 

On the 9th inst., at Brussels, Eliza Susannah, wife of Colonel 
Coffin, late R.A. 

On the 10th inst., in Camberwell, the Reverend Ingram Cobbin, 
M.A., aged 74. 

On the 10th inst., the Reverend C. A. Marcus, M.A., late of 
Bedford-street, Bedford-square, aged 49. 

On the 10th inst., at Cheltenham, F. Jas. Ross, Esq., youngest 
brother of the late Major-General Sir P. Ross. 








ALL’S MESMERIC DROPS are declared | 
by all who have proved their efficacy to be the greatest 
blessing ever conferred upon the afflicted. In the short space of 
half an hour they ensure perfect freedom from pain either of 
body or mind; the most excruciating torments being subdued 
as perfectly as in a mesmeric sleep. In smaller doses they soothe 
tability of the nerves, and produce oF peed tranquillity | 
unattain: by any other known phyrical agent. The MESs- | 
MERIC DROPS not contain Opium nor Henbane, and 
although from its effects the active ingredients may be techni- 
cally termed a narcotic, its exhibition is not attended with any of | 
the ill effects which arise from the use of the narcotic drugs | 
hi known. In many of the most distressing and dangerous | 
maladies, allaying pain and tranquillizing the sufferer is the grand | 
desideratum for effecting a cure, and in cases of a less urgent 
h ti e happiest effects often follow the administration of 
remedies which soothe the nerves and allay irritability. In all 
such cases the MESMERIC DROPS will be found an invaluable 
resource. | 
Sold in Boxes Is. 14jd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and I1s., by Neville and | 
Boydd, 503, New Oxford-street, London; Barclay and Co., Far- 
ringdon-street; y and Co., Oxford-street, and all vendors 
of patent medicines. 
Fn amy alg difficulty oy in procuring them they may 
post , by remi e amount in postage stampa to 
Neville and Boydd. — oe . 














YOURSELF !—WHAT YOU ARE! AND WHAT FIT FOR. 


ue Secret Art of discovering the true character | 
of Individuals from the peculiarities of their Handwriting | 
has long been petationd by Wise ELLEN GRAHAM with astonish- | 
ing success. Her ae hy ng of character are both full | 
and detailed, occupying the four pages of a sheet of letter-paper, 
the style of description differing from anything yet attempted. 
All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or their friends, by 
means of this ex: and interesting science, must send 
® specimen of their writing, stating sex and age, or supposed 
age, of the writer, to Miss G , Graphiologist, 6, Amp- 
ton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London (enclosing fifteen penny 


postage stemeeal, ond will receive in a few days a written 
= — of the 7“ ~ —_——7 _: tastes, 
caines hi ne erage ee «, Of the writer, many other 
—— 
Just published, ninth edition, 


MARRIAGE ; or, How to Choose a Wife. 


Evien GRanAM, 


B 
Addressed, as a matter of course, to m4 


by Miss Graham, 6, panweeed, tection’ 
if, 
x.) : ie 
Yj 


ANOTHER CURE OF A NINE YEARS’ 


could get nothing to allay it, from one box of Dr. Locock’s 


| the boy thoroughly restored to the blessings of 


COUGH BY 
DR, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
“99, High-street, Lynn. 
“Sir,—A lady, who had a severe cough for nine years, and 


Wafers is enabled to speak more freely, and her cough is cured. 
(Signed) . BARTLE.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid | 
cure of Asthma, Coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
lungs. 

FICTITIOUS TESTIMONIALS to MEDICINES are so com- 
monly published that the proprietors of DR. LOCOCK’S WA- 
FERS earnestly recommend the public to inquire into the truth 
of the testimonials to any medicine before using it; and they 
will feel obliged to any one who will take the trouble to investi- 
gate any published by them. This may be most readily done, 
as the cures are all recent, and the names and addresses are 
always added in full. Any one may therefore—if at a distance, 
for one penny, the postage—prove the genuineness of any one 
of the 600 cures of asthma, consumption, spitting of blood, 
coughs, &c., which have been effected during the last twelve 


. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. Also 

DR. LOCOCK’S APERIENT AND ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS ; 
and DR, LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS. 

The latter recommended to Ladies, Have all a most pleasant 


taste. 
Sold at 1s. 1'd., 28. 9d., and I's. per box, by all respectable 
Druggists.§ BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 





RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A 
TRUSS! 
R. BARKER still continues to supply the 


afflicted with his celebrated remedy for thie alarming 

complaint, the great success of which, for many years past, ren- 
ders any further comment unnecessary. It is easy and painless 
in use, causing no inconvenience or confinement, and is appli- 
cable to every variety of single and double rupture, however bad 
or long-standing, in male or female of any age. The remedy, 
with full instructions for use, &c., will be sent post free to any 
part of the kingdom on receipt of 6s. 6d. in postage stamps, or 
Post-office Order, by Dr. ALFrep BARKER, 48, Liverpool-street, 
King's-cross, London, where he may be consulted daily from 
Ten till One, mornings, and Five till Eight, evenings (Sundays 
excepted). Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Battle- 
b:idge Post-office. A great »umber of testimonials and trusses 
have been left behind by patients cured, as trophies of the suc- 
cess of this remedy. 

Authentic Testimonials, selected from many hundreds in the 
possession of Dr, Barker :— 

“ T have witnessed a good cure of double rupture in a lady by 
your remedy.”"—R. Brindley, chemist, Bow. 

“ Your remedy has quite cured my rupture of twelve years’ 
standing.” —H. Morgan, Camden-town. 

“Send me another remedy for a customer. I have recom- 
mended it in scores of cases with perfect success.”"—R. Jones, 
chemist, Snaith, Yorkshire, 


7 oe 

pe. CULVERWELL. ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, aNp 
; also on Urinary Derangements, 

tion, and Hemorrhoids. ” ” Constipa. 


Is, each ; by Post, ls. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID 


“ Abstinentié multi curantur morbi.” 
A popular exposition of the principal causes (over and 
feeding, &c.) of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how 
should live to get rid of them ; to which is added diet tables ee 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 
Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY, 
* Jucunde Vivere.” 


Iv. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIP4, 
TION, and HEMORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removgl 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 


till five; evenings, seven till nine. 
. ae 
DO YOU WANT LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. &c. 3 
MAY Preparations for the Production ang _ 
Preservation of the Hair have been introduced to the 
Public, but none have gained such a world-wide celebrity and 
immense sale as Miss DEAN’S CRINILENE., It is guarantesy 
to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c.,, in 
or four weeks, with the utmost certainty; and will be found 
eminently successful in nourishing, curling, and beautifying % 
the Hair, checking greyness in all its stages, stren; 5 
weak Hair, preventing its falling off, &e. &c. For the re 
production of Hair in Baldness, from whatever cause, 
and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never 
failed. One trial only is solicited to prove the fact, ‘ 
is an elegantly-scented preparation, and sufficient for thre ~ 
months’ use will be sent (post free) on receipt of twenty-fogr 
postage stamps, by Miss Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, Loge 
cross, London. 
For Children it is indispensable, as forming the basis of 
beautiful head of hair. 4 
AUTHENTIC TESTIMONALS, 
“ T constantly use your Crinilene for my children, It restored 
my hair perfectly." —Mrsa. Long, Hitchin, Herts, 
“1 have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thanks 
to your Crinilene.’""—Mr. Grey, Eaton-square, Chelsea, 
Professor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene. says :—“It is 
fectly free from any injurious colouring or other matter, and the 
best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is delicate 
and very persistent.” 
CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS, 
Those who wish to walk with perfect ease will find Mis 
DEAN’S ABSORBENT the only radical Cure for Corns and 
Bunions. It is guaranteed to cure them in three days, without 
cutting or pain. One trial is earnestly solicited by all suffering 
from such tormentors. 
Sent post-free, on receipt of Fourteen Postage Stamps, by 
Miss Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross. London, 
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AINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBA§GO0, 
KHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, 
STRICTURE, & —DR. DE ROOS’S RENAL PILLS, as their 
name, Renal (or the kidneys), indicates, are the most safeand 
efficacious remedy ever discovered tor discharges of any kind, 
and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs generally, whe 
ther resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which, if nee 
ected, frequently end in stone in the bladder, and a linge? 
death. For gout, rheumatism, depression of epirite, di 
of society, incapacity for business, loss of memory, drowsinet, 
sleep without refreshment, and nervousness, when (as is oftes 
the case) arising from or combined with urinary dicen 
are nnequalled; how necessary is it, then, that persons thus 
flicted should attend at once to these important matters. By 
their salutary action on acidity of the stomach they correct bile 
and indigestion, purify and promote the renal secretions, theredy 
preventing the formation of stone, and establishing for life the 
healthy funetions ot all these organs. 
Sold in boxes, with directions, &c., at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 64, 
and Ils. each. 


IMPORTANT TO FEMALES.—Dr. DE RO083 
FEMALE PILLS are the best and safest medicine, under ay 
circumstances, for regulating the secretions, keeping thems 
healthy condition, and removing all affections dependent o 
irregularities, general weakness, accompanied by excessive pale 
ness of the countenance, shortness of breath, cough, wearin, 
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CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — An extraordi- 


nary Cure of ScROFULA or K1No’s EvIL. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. H. ALitvay, 209, High-street, 
Cheltenham, dated the 22nd of January, 1850. 

To Professor HOLLOWAY. 

“S1r,—My eldest son, when about three years of age, was af- 
flicted with a Glandular Swelling in the neck, which. after a 
short time, broke out into an Ulcer. An eminent medical man 
pronounced it as a very bad case of Scrofula, and prescribed for 
a considerable time without effect. The disease then for four 
years went on gradually increasing in virulence, when, besides 
the ulcer in the neck, another formed below the left knee, and a 
third under the eye, besides seven others on the left arm, with 
a tumour between the eyes, which was expected to break. 
During the whole of the time my suffering boy had received the 
constant advice of the most celebrated medical Gentlemen at 
Cheltenham, besides being for several months at the General 
Hospital, where one of the Surgeons said that he would ampu- 
tate the left arm, but that the blood was so impure that, if that 
limb were taken off, it would be then even impossible to sub- 
due the disease. In this desperate state I determined to give 
your Pills and Ointment a trial, and, after two months’ perseve- 
rance in their use, the tumour gradually began to disappear, and 
the discharge from all the ulcers perceptibly decreased, and at 
the expiration of eight months they were perfectly healed, and 

health, to the 
astonishment of a large circle of acquaintances, who could 
testify to the truth of this miraculous case. Three years have 
now elapsed without any recurrence to the malady, and the boy 
is now as healthy as heart can wish. Under these circumstances 
I consider that I should be truly ungrateful were I not to make 
you acquainted with this wonderful cure, effected by your medi- 
cines, after every other means had failed. 
(Signed) “J. H. ALLIDaY.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at Is. I4d., 28. 9d., 
| 4s. 6d., lls., 228,, and 33s. each. There is a very considerable 
| saving in taking the larger sizes. 
| N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 





pacity for exertion, sinking at the pit of the stomach, fever 
ishness, indigestion, constipation, loss of appetite, flatulenc, ~ 
heartburn, giddiness, palpitation, pains in the head, 
loins, &e. &c. (the results of which, if neglected, are generally 
total incapacity for the marriage state). By their peculiarat 
tion on the system, they remove all hysterical and nervous 
tions, prevent consumption, and are better calculated to cure 
those peculiar conditions which, in the onset, lead to the sbew 
distressing maladies, than any other compound ever pu 

Sold in boxes, with directions, &c., at ls. 14d., 2s. 9. 48.64, 
and Ils. each, 

N.B.—“A FEW HINTS ON FEMALE DISEASES,” set 
post free, by the Author, for twe postage stamps. 


DR. DE ROOS’S PILE & FISTULA SALVE, — 
for the cure of these complaints without operation. Any a 
easiness or itching of the lower bowel may be regarded a# 
tomatic of piles, and if neglected will lead to prolapsus a 
rectum, or to the formation of fistula, the highly dangerout of 
even fatal character of which is well known. By a timely @e@ — 
the Salve all further consequences may be averted, and thecume — 
speedily effected. The worst cases have been frequ 
by it, when all other treatment had failed. © 

Sold in pots, with directions, &c., at 4s. 6d., or three times the 4 
quantity for 1ls.; and four ils. quantities for 33s. the 

Purchasers will specify which is required, the Pile or 
Fistula Salve. oa 

N.B.—“IMPORTANT HINTS on PILES and FISTULA 
sent post free, by the Author, for two postage stamps. 


CAUTION.—See that the Proprietor’s name, in white lette™ 
is on the Government Stamp, without which none are geal j 


*,*—Advice and Medicine, £1. Patients corresponded wi 3 
till cured, 4 

“THE MEDICAL ADVISER,” on all the above disease! 
Dr. De Roos, 168 pages, with coloured descriptive ‘df 
to be had through all booksellers, price 2s. 6d., or, 00 rece 
forty postage stamps, will be sent direct from the Aut 
Ely-place, Holbo-n, London, where he may be consulted 08 
matters daily, from ten till one, and four till eight, 
cepted (unless by previous arrangement). 


N.B.—Where difficulty occurs in obtaining any of the abe 
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so 





| each Pot or Box, 


enclose postage stamps to the establishment. 
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A CARD, ’ TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ETROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
a DOBSON COLLET, of the Royal Italian ASSOCIATION, AVE IMPROVING THE DWELLINGS OF THE INDUS- 
AND C Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For Terms OFFICES : 40, PALL-MALL, LONDON, TRIOUS CLASSES. 
tine. ue Lectures, Private Lessons, or Class Teaching, in This Association has been established for the purpose of pro- Capital £100,000, in shares of £25 each. 
dae Country, apply to C. D. C,, 15, Essex-street, Strand. viding ANNUITIES TO THE SHARE AND’ POLICY- ith Power to Increase the Same. 
ha — ~~ | HOLDERS, in the event of pecuniary misfortune, incapacity, or | Liability of the Shareholders Limited by Royal Charter to the 
DID, EXHIBITION AUCTION HALL. old age; which are not liable to forfeiture in cases of Bankruptcy, Amount of their respective Shares, and the rate of Dividend 
INTERNA! IONAL EXPOSITION SALON, AND Insolvency, or failure of any description—and also to 5 per Cent. 
reless FOREIGNERS’ REUNION, SECURING EDUCATION, ty a FEES, OR DIRECTORS, 
laints, EDWARDS and COMPANY have ENDOWMENTS TO THEIR CHILDREN. Chairman—Sir Ralph Howard, Bart., M.P. 
DW we MESES: i Detailed Prospectuses, containing the nam d addr sof : 4 
ngth completed arrangements, by which they are en- pec + ining es an esse Deputy Chairman—John William Tottie » 
~ — the Exhibitors and Visitors Me the approaching | the shareholders, rates of premium, an explanation of the system ‘ ri eon Ben Wi » Bog 
en and abled to hibition, facilities and accommodation, which are not | now originated, together with useful information and statistics Price Prichar y, Esq. , illiam Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
uty 3 ated or provided by the Royal Commission. ‘They have peeing Life Assurance, may be had on application at the ba a Hon. the poy beet an <-> 
ig . John Walker, of G hurch-street, ces. 2A _ . lp SSoBe 
' oe nad pg ee Building + dy tent a Gites Combination Policies, payable in the’event of casualties ofany | The Right Hon. Viscount) James Kemplay, Esq. 
PY, for wail, M ificent Refreshment-rooms, ard an Exposi- | kind totally disabling the Assured, or death, are issued at Ebrington, M.-P. Huson Morris, ag 
Baldn. irhey" propoe to introduce into this country, not | Moderate rates. This important addition to the principle of bss Lanes] me. tpemes 8. Sone, Eee M.D. 
for the purposes of the Exhibition, but as a permanent Assurance deserves the serious attention of persons in all positions Fdwar Fic id Gibery E Ho oy a inson, Esq. » 
TP. e Y of business the American system of disposal of coasign- | Cflife. ” Thomas Field Gibson, Esq. ter k nson, Esq. 

‘Ay warm ‘direct from the manufacturer, by the hammer. Immediate and deferred Annuities are granted, The Right Hon. Lord Robert) Prederick D. Goldsmid, Esq. 
hoval, ments, d : 4 Auction during the Exhibition to A\l policies indisputable, whereby the power on the part of the Grosvenor, M.P. The Right Hon, Lord Haddo. 
nd the They intend byacontinued Auct s “- office in resisting a claim under any circumstance whatever is AUDITORS. 
rs, ten k. dispose of the most valuable products of all nations. Their ar- vebenal John Finlaison, Esq | Edward H Esq 

/ : Lady y eat a pene bed odbc y a Loans are effected on personal and other securities in connec- ‘ Peres ' , 

a rares! . * et tes : tion with Life Assurance. : 
i t to the Exhibition Splendid Re- ‘ . 

HAIR, Be secommodation teh will be aaneanel. as a Wines of chan ape ot pearmagn | ante . Medical Referees are Mesers. aT and Co. 

he d most novel character, as aiso Fruits, the produce | Tequested to communicate wi he Secretary. , ARY. 

and he hen Gardens, and comestibles generally, the character By order of the Board, Tuomas H. Baytis, Charles Gatliff, Esq., 19, Coleman-street, London, 

to the af which is guaranteed by the fact that they have secured the Resident Manager and Secretary. aampemee 
i ‘ f the “ Premier Chef.” No expence has been spared by _ pinnate 3 - " 
mo on, Rdwards and Company in the adaptation of their splendid YAGLE INSURA N CE COMPANY . FORMATION OF BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS. 
a three ises at the West-end for the purposes of a Reunion, whereat a Ae sg Re ae a ’ This Association has obtained a Supplemental Charter, dated 
found ye Learned, Scientific, Manufacturing, and Commercial repre- +4 Established by Act of Parliament 53 Geo. IIL., and Regu- | the 10th of December, 1850, whereby, in addition to the powers 
atifying sentatives of the whole World may meet to cultivate a kindly in- lated by Deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, granted by their original Charter, 
theving and exchange valuable information. 5, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackf:iars. “ Power is granted to raise a capital, to be ealled ‘The 
the ree Messrs, Edwards and Company have ample City Premises, : \ E DIRECTORS. : any age Fund,’ not exceeding ONE Lear mene pen 
Cause, , and Warehouses for the deposit of goods and the | The Hon. JOHN CHETWYND TALBOT, Q.C., Chairman. for the purpose of providing, by the alteration of existing 
= transaction of Custom House business. They have also secured WALTER ANDERSON PEACOCK, Esq , Deputy Chairman. Buildings, or the erection of new — more come 
ct. , benefit of their Consignors, the valuable services of 1 oe . ¢ > modious or healthy Lodgings or Dwellings for the Indus- 

. for the Charles Bischoff, Esq. Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. - - . ee ° 
t three Messrs. John Hampden and Company, and have, at the same | ~Phomas Boddington Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. | trious Classes in any Provincial Towns or Districts. 
y, four time, retained Legal Gentlemen, whose high standing and cha- | Thomas Devas, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Eaq. | Provincial Capital may be raised on request of Twenty House- 

meter constitute a voucher for the safety of the interests com= | Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. holders, rated to the Poor in the District. 

P mitted to their care. | Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. Provincial Shareholders entitled to Profits, or liable to Losses, 

sis of a Parties desirous of obtaining information as to the course of | AUDITORS t on the Dis'rict Fund to which they subscribe, separately from 


basiness intended to be adopted by Messrs. Edwards and Com- any other Funds of the Association, 

















| pany, may apply for Prospectuses at the Offices of Messrs. John James Gaecoigne Lynde, Esq. | Thos, Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. May appoint District Committee. 
restored Hampden and Company, 418, West Strand, where the prelimi- PHYSICIAN. Applications to be made to Mr. Charles Gatliff, Secretary, 19, 

Steines will be conducted. George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck-street. Coleman-street, London, : 
thanks —_ omens ; SU RGEONS. FORM OF APPLICATION FOR APPORTIONMENT OF SHARES, 

’ guys SUPERSEDED.—Stff Stays destroy —— eet. Son. “2 Finsbury-square. ‘nr uit To the Directors of the Metropolitan Association for Improving , 
is pee | natural grace, produce deformity, and implant disease, illiam Cooke, Esq »M D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, the Dwellings of the Industiious Classes, ; 
andthe qurvature of the spine, and consumption; and a host of evils ACTUARY and SECRETARY.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. My Lords and Gentlemen, “ 
delicate aise from their use. A substitute is provided by MARTIN’S The Assured have received from this Company, in satisfaction © As th 5s mar te. 1 7S the undersigned, Householders 

BLASTIC BODICE, or Anti-Consumption Corset, which is | of their claims, upwards of £1,220,000. 7 y 9. i rated to the Poor in the (* Town, 

perfectly elastic, is without whalebone, furnishes a good sup- The Amount at present Assured is £3,600,000 nearly, and the | Parish, or District) of do hereby request that r 
nd Miss is easy and graceful in wear, will wash. is unaffected by | income of the Company is about £125,600. you will appropriate the Sum of £ _ in Shares i 
ma Berean sci feng ol og he ‘vole | "Atel Dison ot Surpunabwat €100900 wa added wo | pence Metropaian Aeoeaton for Teprecng tke 

’ ae . a % ’ = = the sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. q 7 

prospectus and ‘engraving sent on receipt of a stamp for post- cars : een . a _ the same as the District Shares. 

— E. and E. a MARTIN, Surgical Bandage Makers, 504, ons aceh. atin iy antes wonder b weaon? aca less 20 Dated this day of 185. 
treet, London, near the British Museum. - Onty, e ° 

mops, by a ~ nichcnliabichiates sa ana The lives assured are permitted in time of peace to reside ITIF I E } 

& RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH Piice in any country, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons BAUTT OL aA .. WHISKERS, ayi - ¢ 
—— N's sLu AL . 1c by profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere 3 vS, &c., may with certainty o! usin, ~~, 
3460, ls, 14d. per box. This excellent Family Pill is a Medi- | distant more than 33 degrees from the equator, without extra | 4 very small portion of ROSALIE..COU P LLE’S PARISI . 
- tine of long-tried efficacy for correcting all disorders of the | charge. POMADE, every morning, instead of any oil or other preparation. 

— Stomach and Bowels, the common symptoms of which are Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and | A fortnight’s use will, fi most instances, show its surprising ant : 
safe and Cutesnens, gent pow nan —_ of eo Sick = assignments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. on om ag in 2 ream and ome Repay a &e., at , 
iness, Sense of fulness after meals, Dizziness of the T . =r ; : any age, from whatever cause deficient; as also c ing gray- 
or a . Drowsiness, and Pains in the Stomach and Bowels: | T he es ee seer te ee oe liberal ness, &c. 
1 Indigestion, producing a Torpid State of the Liver, and a con- | | se i oot ea a a a Sent free by post, with instructions, &c., on receipt of twenty- 
i _ sequent inactivity of the Bowels, causing a disorganisation of | S@7®'UNy consuls. , four postage stamps, by Miss Coupelle, Ely-place, Holborn 
om islike @ery function ot the frame, will, in this most excellent prepa- The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, London; who may be consulted on these matters daily, from two 
; . tation, by a little perseverance, ve effectually removed. Two or | Prospectuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent post-free, on till five o’clock. . 
oy x doses a convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. | application. TESTIMONIALS. 
stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy actior ee eee nae 2 reas 
ss Peale, bowels, nod kidneys will rapidly take plane: and DIVISION OF PROFITS. cel taienent Eictesnd, Rivis‘extnes Seiy eee ee era ae 
a & inptead of listiessness, heat, pain, and jaundiced appearance, LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY one ar ~ Sad 2 oe; = ~ wep ~ B 
rect bil , activity, and renewed health will be the quick result LONDON. Instituted in 1805 | Mire. Buckley, Htape :,“* Vour delightful Pomade has im- zh 
; of taking this medicine, according to the directions accompanying . Soe a F | proved my hair wonderfully. ei 
"hile the each box. DIRECTORS, | Mr. Yates, hair-dresser, Malton : “‘ The young man has now a 
r ille _Ava pleasant, safe, easy Aperient, they unite the recommenda- JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Chairman, | good pair of Whiskers; I want you to send me two pots for other 
‘sd, Red perp ta = most onaseuetl effect, and CHARLES RUSSELL, Esq., Deputy Chairman. | ye ee eel : anew 
oy restraint of dietor confinement during their use; and | Ty s Starli Bens Es Th Willi aH Mur- rs. Lello, Worthing: “I use your Pomade my nursery P 
ent emge they will be found to be the most com- | jay Secatunes, tee. . wot a neaeeretmcel as I find it very useful for children’s hair also.” , ~ 
10088 , ceeeeee voewered : — Frederick Burmester, Esq. David Riddall Roper, Esq. | DO NOT CUT YOUR CORNS—BUT CURE THEM, 4 
inder aby 9d : , Strand, London, rice ls. ljd. and | John Coningham, Esq. Edward Stewart, Esq. “4 
i 





> i ( ‘ei 
. per box; and by the venders of medicine generally | Frederick D. Danvers, Esq. Francis Wilson, Esq. | Also will be sent (free), on receipt of thirteen stamps, her only 


— : throughout the kingdom. safe, speedy, and lasting cure for soft or hard corns, bunions, &c. 











- > rONPS at? | At the last Division of Profits (1849), every policy-holder in- | It cures in three days, and is never failing. 4 
sive pale Pm rrOn “1 PILL of HEALTH, and observe the | sured upon the Participating Scale of Premium became entitled | Mrs. Hughes, Sunbury: “It cured four corns, and three 3 
yeariDess, the Ger dress of * Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on | to a return of one-fifth of all the premium he had paid, either in | bunions, amazingly quick, and is the best and safest thing I have Ff 
~ fevers > ernment Stamp. | the form of an immediate Cash payment, or by Augmentation of | ever met witb.” ' 
atulenct, omen ~ — | the Sum Insured, or Reduction of the future Premium. The | ‘ place 

camel, A NEW MEDICINE next division will take place in 1852, when every Policy effected | Address: MISS COUPELLE, Ely » Belepra, Londen. 
enerally . aANt eer rv - Ee on or before 30th April next will entitle the holder to a larger aa oe 
— of INKS S) SPECIF IC CAPSULE —A form share of the divisible surplus than if effected after that date. | O MORE CHAPPED HANDS and FACES. 
ous edicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- Amongst other advantages secured to policy-holders i is | BURY’S ROYAL POMPADOUR POWDER.—Recom- 

: , y, ’ f gs policy-holders in this : 

od = Sty epplieabio to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- | Company, are—a low rate of premium at the calaane ages; the mended for daily use to remove that redness and irritation re- " 

the : which enpaiba aud cubebs are commonly administered, payment of the snm insured at the end of thirty days after proof | maining on the skin after washing, or from any other cause, as 
u ; 4 ery containing the Specific is made of the purest | of death; and the liberty of residing in many parts of North | Well as possessing the most cooling, softening, balsami ~ 
a, 48.64, ; in , Which, eneased in tinfoii, may be conveniently carried America, the Cape, New Zealand, and Australia, without any | qualities, and imparting an exquisite whiteness and clearness to 


pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 
the greate 


extra charge except for Sea-1 isk. the complexion. It is strongly recommended to the notice of 

















” gent | ‘he greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- : : . * mothers and nurses for the use of infants of the most tender age 
- a — ideratum to Pres. travelling, visiting, or en- Cc For I pag bead ay tg E veep. Sageuey mane of the | being far superior to any other powder ; also, after sea-bathin 4 
siness, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- | VO™PAaBYs Agents, oF to , wELASH, | and for gentiemen after shaving, its agreeable effects will be fu 
ALVES, mpiertinnchic to the most pine tes Aa neniedh. Actuary and Secretary. _ te oo J 
Any ua only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- > | __ Alfred Bury recommends the Royal Pompadour Powder as an 
rT ' tod al nc tiate-road, London, where they may be had, ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES and | article of comfort and utility (not as a cosmetic), but as a plain 
sus al Or sent free b — eee. in boxes, at 2s, ¥d. and 4s. 6d. each, GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent | vegetable powder for the use of both ladies and gentlemen, re- 
ea “4 "7 Qe ea, paw pry el “ tg also, may be | street, Waterloo-place, London. taining its virtues and purity in any climate, consequently is well 
* . eo. 4a. » an 8. e : . aol > 
the eure FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA Dinectors. herria lon reny orem By BR 
cured eae 4 : . ' = q , | being a preparation that commands a sale throughout the civi- 
tly From Joseph " 6 TESTIMONIALS. Samuel Driver, Esq. Thomas Littledale, Esq. htised world 
enry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Roya] | John Griffith Frith, Esa. Edward Lomax, Esq. apes me 
> times the & flere of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s | Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. Samuel Miller, Esq. lt = 1 pasnamn, By 8 oe Sn ne 
“] tal and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London, | John Palk Griffin, Esq. kdward Vansittart Neale, Esq. > — Sean Sen. aid Benbow, 330. Strend. Ww ter, 205. 
Nile or the 8. ve made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at Peter Hood, Esq. Sir Thomas N. Reeve. Povey nope: - . 4 “ pe ‘i 4 
hemas’s Hospital, ir a ‘ Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, E | Oxford-street; Potter, 6, Frederick-place, Old Kent-road ; Stacey 
Warrant my statin ~ 8 variety of cases, and the results apt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. liam Studley, Esq. and Co., 45, Cranbourn-street; West, King’s-road, Chelsea ; 
ISTULA” Which not Sealaen the - efficacious remedy, and one Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths | Thompson, 95, Park-street, Regent's-park; Bellingham, 41, 
pve , Saenaeent effects of ( opaiba. | of profits divided amongst the assured.— Prospectuses, post free, | Tachbrook-street, Pimlico; Hopekirk, 88, Westminster Bridge- 
site letters “Lincoln’s-inn Fields afin ‘Josepa HENRY GREEN. | on application. road; Hunter, Clapham; Blanekley, Clarence-place, Clapham ; 
ci Prom Bransby Coo! se we. 2 F. Ferauson CamRrovux, Manager. Pugh, 7, Culville-terrace, Chelsea; Charlsey, North Brixton ; 
gem a Royal College of >: -. oe a one of the Council of the | — -- - | Labern, 49, Judd-street, Brunswick-equare; Phillips, 2, 
tel Derali Gd Lastaner on Anatomy ben eee O07" AIR-~CUTTING SALOONS FOR ALL | Spencer-terrace, Lower-road, Islington ; Congreve, Com- 
Mr. Bransby Coo Anatomy, &c. NATIONS, 254. REGENT-STREET mercial-read, Peckham; Bury, 10, Exeter-ch : Jones, Pel- 
jisenset, OY Franks, b, Per presents his compliments to Mr. George NS, 254, REGE! 2 , ham-crescent, Brompton. Agents for Ireland.—Bewley and 
grav ‘ eflency of his Pm great pleasure in bearing testimony to the L. ROSSI begs to announce that he has English and Foreign Evans, Sackville-street; Kertland, Sackwville-strees; ‘orn, 
. ‘af the ation in ae of Copaiba, Mr. Cooper has prescribed Assistants of great experience and acknowledged ability always Dawson-street; Mrs. Birch, Dawson-street; Cork: 0’ : 
xuthor, & “ Newestreet, At vil 13 te cases with perfect success. in attendance. Belfast: Page, Castle-place. Agents for 8 otiand.—Edinburgh : 
oo et 7 . _ a ae Sele Reetttmees is four doors from Oxford-street, and | Stephenson, Leith-street ; Collie, North batten: Cheques Reid, 
sunday Govern ste medic protected against counterfeits by the | OPposi anover-square. Stock well-street; Aberdeen : ker, Union-street; —, 
Blackfriars sont =o" which is engraven “Grorok FRANKS, | An extensive Assortment of English and Foreign Perfumery, | Hill, High-street; Perth: Peddie,, ; Dundee : Neil, 
the em ~being atteched to each. Combs, Brushes, &c. Murray-gate ; Greenock: Brown; Ayr: Corner. 
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This day is published, in 1 thick vol, post 8vo., cloth, 12s., 


W ILLIAM PENN: an Historical Biography. 
From new Sources. With Extra Chapter on the 
“ Macaulay Charges.” By WiLtiaM HEePwortH Dixon, With 
a Portrait, 
London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, in 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 
HE ALPHA; or, First Principle of the Human 
Mind, A Philosophical Inquiry into the Nature of Truth, 
“We _ to — aman beep ly in earnest : any 
. subject, es yu one which professes to be of interest 
so vast and sel. This book, theretice, invites and deserves 
notice.”— Literary Gazette. 





“ The volume before us is a remarkable one in every way. It 
is a bold attempt to discoveratestoftruth. . . . . Itis not 
a book to be lounged over, but to be studied. It is singularly 
terse in its language, and close in its reasonings.”—Critic. 

“ One of the best pointe in the book is the manner in which 
the writer upholds power of conviction in urging men to 
action or restraining them.”—Spectutor. 

“ It ia not every day that a book so note-worthy is laid on our 
table. For bold of pti easy flowing elog of 
style—subtlety and plet thought within the range in 
which it moves, and which it mistakes for the whole universe— 
we can call to mind few fit to be its fellows.”—Atheneum. | 

“ We must not close this notice without emphatically record- | 
ing our admiration of the author’s varied powers.”— Leader. 


| 
London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


In the course of next week will be published, in post 8vo., 
TALY IN. 1848. By L. Marrort, 
Author of “ Italy, Past and Present,” &c. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, price Sixpence, 


A SUPPLEMENT to the Second Edition of 
LETTERS ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. By Herspert Mayo, M.D., 
F.RS., F.G.8S.,&c. Containing farther Researches on the Ovo- 
METER, or Divinina RING, 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 











| 














NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., 300 pp., price 4s., 
HE BRITISH CHURCHES in Relation to 
the BRITISH PEOPLE. By Epwarp Mia.L, 


London: A. Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. Edin- 
burgh: A. and C, Black. 





A NEW PERIODICAL. 
Published weekly, price Threepence (No. 1 appeared on the 
22nd of February), or 
HE ASSURANCE RECORD, SHARE 
PROPERTY AND BANKING GUIDE. 

A Journalestablished to faithfully analyze the proceedings of 
Assurance, Banking, and other Associations. 

Published by Arthur Hall, Virtae, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


THOMAS COOPER’S WORKS. 





Bhyme. In Ten Books, with Notes. one vol., cloth 
boards, price 3s, 6d. To be had in Numbers at twopence, and 
Parts at sixpence each, 

WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES. 
Two vols., cloth boards. Price 5s. 

THE BARON’S YULE FEAST. A Christmas 
Rhyme. Wrapper. Price 1s. 6d. 

EIGHT LETTERS to the YOUNG MEN of the 
WORKING CLASSES. Price 6d. 

COOPER’S JOURNAL. Complete in one vol., 
cloth boards, containing the Critical Exegesis of Gospel History, 
on the basis of ** Strauss’s Leben Jesu.” Price 3s. 
Serta COSLES ; or, the Lincolnshire Re- 
bm .2° ipeeriand pane site Reigu of Henry VIII. 
ua eee aoe. and the WOOD- 
Arranged by J. D. Couier. ’Priee 3. ee 


London : J. Watson, 3, Queen’s-head-passage, Paternoster-row. 
mpue HISTORY of the LAST TRIAL by JURY 


for ATHEISM in ENGLAND 
A FRAGMENT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Submitted for the Farpes! of her ere Attorney-General 
By GEORGE Be HOLYOAKE. 
in the 











TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN! 
Now in the Press, to be issued on the Zlst of March, 1851. 


P; 8., 
VOIces of FREEDOM, and LYRICS of 
; LOVE! A Volume of Poems. 
we hey b acing Working Man. 
Some 4 i t “ Ne others Ls hdd 
They night do good,” others said,“ N’ i 
prs ndan pe Rasen ne Peer 


M UDIE’S § 
Two. Hundred 


Some said, “ 





ELECT LIBRARY. 
and Fifty Copies of BORROW’S 


be NGRO” are in — at MUDIE’S SELECT 
ee.’ 28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY- 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

First-class Country 8u Two Guineas and upwards, 

* according to the number of volumes required. 
Tostitu’ Societi lied 

ey 4 tions and Book on 


a + 





This day, post octavo, price 9s., 
Y EAST: A PROBLEM. Reprinted, with 
Additions and Alterations, from “* Fraser’s Magazine.” 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


This day, with numerous Illustrations, Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


C HEMIST RY of the FOUR ANCIENT 

ELEMENTS, FIRE, AIR, EARTH and WATER: an 

Essay, founded upon Lectures delivered before the Queen, and 
dedicated by special permission to her Majesty. By T. Grir- 
FIFTHS, Professor of Chemistry in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

By the same Author. 

CHEMISTRY of the CRYSTAL PALACE: 

a Popular Account of the Chemical Properties of the Chief Ma- 

terials employed in its construction. (Nearly ready. 

RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. Second Edi- 


tion, with numerous Illustrations, much enlarged, 5s. 


The WRITING-DESK and its CONTENTS, taken 
as a Text for the illustration of Important Facts in Experimental 
Science. 2s. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


“This day is published, 
HE CREED of CHRISTENDOM; 


Foundations and Superstructure, 


its 


By WitttamM RatHponse Grea. 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d, 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT and CEN- 
TRALIZATION, the Characteristics of each, and its Practical 
Tendencies as affecting Social, Moral, and Political Welfare 
and Progress, including Comprehensive Outlines of the British 
Constitution. 

By J. TOULMIN SMITH. 

Post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Ready on Tuesday the !8th inst. 





Now ready, 


of DAMASCUS; 


By James Nisbet. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo., cloth, 31s, 6d. 


The SIEGE a Historical 


Romance. 


“A work which abounds in excit.ng incident, and fresh and 
vigorous descriptions.’’—Globde. 

“The romantic tale of ‘Jonas and Eudocia’ is the ground- 
work of these well-written volumes.” —Morning Advertiser. 


LETTERS on the LAWS of MAN’S NATURE 
aud DEVELOPMENT. 
By H. G. ATKINSON and Harriet MARTIN#AU, 


. "Pout Woy Sloth, price Bs. 





SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions Essential 
to Human Happiness Specified, and the first of them Developed, 
By Hersert SPENCER. 

8vo., cloth, price 12s. 


“ The author of the present work is no ordinary thinker and 
no ordinary writer; and he gives us in language that sparkles 
with beauties, and in reasoning at once novel and elaborate, 
precise and logical, a very comprehensive and complete expo- 
sition of the rights of men in society..... The book is cal- 
eulated to give an impulse to thought, and to interest the public 
mind on subjects of the very highest importance and the most 
abstract nature. It is distinguished by good feeling and close 
reasoning, and will mark an epoch in the literature of scientific 
morality.”—Economist. 

London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 

ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are respect- 

fully informed that this THEATRE will OPEN on 

SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 

when will be performed Donizetti’s Opera, entitled 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 

In which Mile. Caroline Duprez will make her first appearance. 
To be followed by a NEW and ORIGINAL 

BALLET, a La Warrzau : 


Composed by M. Paul Taglioni; the Music by M. Nadaud; 
the Scenery by Mr. Charles Marshall; in which Mlle. Amalia 
Ferraris will appear. 
The Grand Opera of 
GUSTAVUS 
is in active preparation. 


The part of “*Madame Ankestrom” will be su d b 
Madame Fiorentini. The of “ Oscar,” by Mike Caroling 
Duprez; and “ Gustavus,” by Signor Calzolari. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
MLLE. CAROLINE DUPREZ. 

It is mm gc | announced that the departure of Mlle. 
Duprez from Paris having been fortunately arranged at an earlier 
period than anticipated, she will make 
this country on Saturday next, March 22. 
OW OPEN—HOLY LAND DIORAMA— 

at the Gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, No, 53, Pall-mall,a GRAND MOVING DIORAMA of 
SYRIA and PALESTINE, conveying the spectator from Egypt 
on the track of the Israelites to Mount Sinai, and through Edom 
to the Promised Land and the City of Jerusalem, thence carry- 
ing him to the shores of the Mediterranean past Acre, Tyre, 
— and Beyrout, to Lebanon, then through Galilee to Sama- 


er first appearance in 








Pr will be forwarded on application, 
C. E. MUDIE, 9, Upper King-atreet, Bloomebury-square, 


—Daily, at twelve, three, and eight,—. : 
served seats, 2s, 6d, . eee ane Set 


29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and at 
je-park. 


NOTICE— Advertisements intended for the Fin. > 


the Firs Patties of the Il 

as also for the t ti of the Ilustrated, the German 
the French eyes: ear should be sent in immediately, in = 
that they may bec ’ 

1. Literature and the Fine Arts. 

2. New Inventions. 

3 Agricultural Machi 
4. Insurance ee i 
5. House Agency—Hotels, Taverns, and Lodging-houses 
6. Places o “— 
7. Railway and Steamboat arrangements. 

8, Classification of Trades and Miscellaneous, 


lh of ate ——— 
ONDON CO-OPERATIVE STORE, 


SITORS.—The Depositors are informed that the BONUS to 
which they are entitled on their business with the Store for the 
first two months, November and December of the year 1859 
will be PAID to them on the 6th of April next. Such of the de. 
positors as have not yet sent in their books are requested to do 
so by the 25th of March, or their claim will be forfeited, 


sLOYD JONES, M 4 
London, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, March 5, is, 


Pure RAIL 


Incorporated under the Act of Parliament,7 and 8 Vic., ¢, 110, 


The distinctive feature of this Company consists in the Sut 
Geloney of ONE PAYMENT to cover an ASSURANOE FOR 
THE 

The FIRST is the ONLY Expense and Trouble, therebeing 


It will be seen that, by a single payment of Five Sh’ 
Railway Traveller may be assured in the sum of £100 
remainder of his life. 

Upon proof being given that a party assured has met with his 
Death by Railway Acci‘ent, the Company will pay to his repre 
sentatives the full amount of his policy. 


pany will pay to the assured a fair compensation forsuchim 
jury. 


Class, and on any Railway in the United Kingdom, 
This Company is now granting Assurances upon the following 


Kingdom, through whom Assurances may be effec’ 
gy may be made to the Secretary, at the Company’s 
o. 5, St. 


———— ; 
OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OFFICE, 


the Exhibitin J 


Building, Hyd 


Edition of a illion of the 


sified and printed forthwith, 


and Impl t 





Public Amusement. 


SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Sta 4 
CLOWES AND SONS, Printers, ; ; 
Joint Contractors to the Royal Commission, 





Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square.-NOTICE TO DgEpo, 


Se 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. | 
WAY ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


CAPITAL—£1 00,000, 
Offices—No. 5, St. James’s-street, London, 
TRUSTERS. 
The Right Honourable Earl Fitzwilliam. : 
The Honourable Henry G. Spencer. " 
The Common Serjeant. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq. 


HOLE OF LIFE. 
no Annual Renewal of Premium. 


ry 


If the accident shall result in personal injury only, the Com 











y 
Assurers will have the option of travelling in Carriages of aay 


terms, viz. :— 
For every Policy of £100 ., £0 5s, 
500 .. 1 Sa. 


” ” 
1000 .. 2 2s, 


: 90005 4 ds. 


” 
Agents are appointed in all the principal Towns of thet 


ames's-street, London, 








Capital £200,000, in 40,000 shares of £5 each (with power # 


the Act of Parliament. 
tration, 10s.; further calls, not exceeding 10s. per share 
call, as the necessities of the Company require, of which 
months’ notice will be given by public advertisement. 


John Macgregor, Esq., M.P. 


John Francis Bontems, Esq. 
William Dunbar, Esq. 

John Jamieson, Esq. 

Samuel Stenton Markham, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Thomas Willows Farnell, Esq. Thomas Walker, Esq, 
Charles Ross, Esq. 


Temporary Offices, Eldon-chambers, Devereux-court, Tempe 


p blish B a 
prehensive plan, for the purpose of supplying the public 
those neceesary English beverages, Ale and Porter, pure 
adulterated, at prices far below those at present charged y te 
trade for an inferior, and frequently a very deleterious 


ration for the capital invested has been shown 
in Parliament, by the public 
culations 


holders, and the shares have been fixed at £5 each, to ei 
to avail themselves of it. . 


Secretary, Charles Henry Edmands, Esq., t the 
Offices of the Company, and to whom app.ications 
should be addressed. 


To the Directors of the Metropolit 
in the above Company, and I hereby undertake to 
shares or any less number as may be allotted to 


the required deposits thereon, and to execute all necessary 
when required.—Dated this —— day of ——, 1851. 


London: Printed by Roszat Pauwxa (of No. 3, Chepstow 





METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL 


OINT-STOCK BREWERY COMP. 
(Registered Provisionally pursuant to 7 and 8 Vie,, ¢ 
























increase it to £1,000,000.) 
Deposit on allotment of shares 6d. per share, as provided ty 
Call on each share, on complete 


TRUSTERS. 
| Alfred Bullock B. Wi 
DIRECTORS. 

Thomas Jones Saunders, Bay 
Sidney Stevens, Eeq. 
Charles Swainson, Esq. 


Managing Director—John Francis Bontems, Esq. 
TO : 


Hirain Williams, > 
Bankers—The Royal British 
Mesers. Ed ds and Jones, 
Devereux-court, Temple. 


Bank. eae 


Eldon-chambert, 


Solicit 





lon 
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fe 
dow 
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Matte 
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tion; 
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The object of this C 





y is to 


EE 


That this can be accomplished and pay a han , 
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—. and by caref 
of persons practically acquainted with 
Consumers will derive double advantage from bec 


















Further particulars and prospectuses may be 0 wh. 


‘or a 





Form of Application for Shares. 

A and Provi 
rewery Company. 

Gentlemen,—I request you to = son shares of £5 





me, and 


Name in full 
Address in full . 

Profession or trade 
Reference.....+++ ae eveeent 
Address of Referee «--- 


~ — = 


Parish ! Kensington, Middiesex), at the Office of Robert Pass 
Joseph Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, Fieet-street, in the + 
Dunstan-in-the- West, in the City of London; and published 
Crarron,janr. of and at the Publishing-office, No. 265, Stree 
Parish of 8t. Clement Danes, iu the City of Wi 


